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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In preparing the present volume the Editor adxnita 
to having included in her selection a few letters of 
a more private character I’lan are often given to the 
world, and to having some misgivings in so doing. If 
it is a grave mistake, an ipology will do little to 
excuse it ; but in the course of selection it has con- 
stantly seemed that the more intimate the letter the 
mote justice li done to writer and reader. 

A serie..> of letters in chronological order insensibly 
grows into a biography without any such design in 
the selector. Perhaps by admitting letters of the 
character indicated, the nearest approach to a true 
biograpliy is reached that the life of a retired scholar 
can furuislt 

The iikiitor's warm thanks are due to those Ifnends 

of Dr. Mezley who in a few cases have allowed their 

letters to be inserted, as throwing light upon his owi|. 

* AM. 

* 

Bammow on-Tkent, 

September, 1884 . 




INTRODUCTION. 

When a friend of Dr. Modey’s maturer years — one to whose 
judgment all would defer — suggested to the possessor of his 
papers and home correspondence the publication of a selection 
of his letter saying, that having had occasion to look over old 
letters, his stood out among them as full of force and interest; 
the idea, which had never suggested itself before, becatne at 
onc^. intere^thig; finding encouragement in the fact of the 
large number of his letters that have been preserved. The 
habit, in some members of his family, of keeping letters, has 
preserved .Tames Mosley’s letters to his home through the 
various shifts and changes that lime brings about : the vicissi- 
tudes of life and" death sometimes laying question and answer, 
comment and cailScism, ^ide by side in startlingj^conjunction. 

In thA^tte^t to ^orin a collection oi letters which are to 
illustrate % chail^ter as well as a epurae of events, the difficulty 
starts at tiie cmlset ; bow or where to : for it is impJSssible 
not to feel, when a character is looked into, how much the 
early childhood of a mind affects its whole subsequent devdop- 
ment. Those who care for letters in this light, and not merely 
as rec^rd^of events, do care to know under what circumstances 
and influences the manner of writing has been formed ; and if 
these are to be shown, it must be by means outside the writer's 
own knowledge and consciousness. Advantages are subtle 
things. Great men’s sons are supposed to be benefited laig^y 
by early initiation into great ideas ; but ft must ppnstanlljr be 
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Hu; iftcti tlkat ihe iiatbet's gieatneas, and occupation in gnat 
fiffan nmoTa liis children from his indirect influence — the 
Heat powerful of all influences. It is the private family-life, 
ite wbidb member follows bis eourse in obedience to neces* 

Xnt&ef n*^ of order and convenience, that often furnishes the 
Sfdvwtafes we speak ot .James Mozley, as a child, heard pub- 
liOo inati^ discussed before him in the family circle. His 
lather was public-spirited and strong and undoubting in his 
omiflctioiis. He was a Tory, and believed Tory principles the 
safety of Uie State. Men may change opinions thus imbibed 
as time goes on — ^that is, they may think for themselves ; but it* 
is a good thing for the heart and intellect to have been zealous 
for a cause while yet too young to understand all its bearings ; 
it is a, good thing not to start life by being eclectic, good 
to feel one of a party ; especially — and this is one advantage 
of a private station—to have its interests at heart without a 
thought or dream of personal or family advantage. Intelligent 
children who have to listen, not talk, while their parents and 
elders discuss general, public topics and public men, learn to 
think about them in a different spirit, and with different con- 
sequences from those children who are allowed to interpose 
and lower the subject to their level; who are, perhaps, 
encouraged to givo their opinion on subjects abovii them. 
Public events, great questions, startling incidents tak^ much 
more^effect on the mind of^ children, if thsir interest in them 
does not exliale in chatter, in the liberty of interruption, 
^perhaps in argument Deference to authority, sense of 
ignorance, should come before critieiain. In this spirit public 
questions come to the child with the feeling of duty«coiiiiecled 
with them, and also wdth what one may venture to the 
whoiesome sense of partisanship ; of bdng on the right side 
with the nobler actoxs and thiukem cf the day. 

Xt haiqpened, too, that in this faixdly circle tetters were a 
great interest Any member of it, away from home, was 
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'Expected to write a report of Ms doings. !Postage in those 
eras heavy. It tras a matter of eonscieBce to fill tbe lettw, to 
make it as Mi and interesting ns timt and drcnmrtances would 
allo#; thus letters were a sdckil power, as much so hs panKmil 
intercourse. They were, read aloud the general benefit, 
when riidr subijeots permitted it. 31ie Ihinily was fortunate in 
some clever corresp(mdentB ; friends, living in a remote pais 
aonage, with the post reacUng tliem Mt twice a- Week, but 
Mil of the keehi’St interest in what was going in the world and 
u the new books coming out ; with an insight, too, into bright 
eocial life, as well as the religious thought of the day. Looking 
back forty years, Dr. Moriqy wrote, on reading an old letter 
fifom this parsonage, sent to him to recall some incident : "It 
was quite a treat to read a letter of Mrs. Wayland's ; such per- 
fection of statement, the thought so full and clear.” Hk eldest 
luster Jane, wbo died young, and to whom many of these letters 
were addre&icd, wrote good letters, and was complimented on 
her Bidiordsonian style. If it be asked how the art of letter- 
writing ma^ be fostered, perhaps here may be found some 
answer, though in James Mozley, of course, the gift was there. 
With Mm, if he iook a pen in hand, it was to think ; whether 
the sabjej|t were persona or tMngs. A name suggested thought 
ahont the I :atar of that name. His earliest letters show the 
beginning of the habit ; but naturally, when a boy, he accepted 
the juci^ent of others ; and many of the following letters 
■xe given more as records of Oxford in bis early days, than 
fhr any felicity of thought or expression. As time goes on 
nothing is more entiMy Ms own than the judgment, whether 
of passing events or of character, that is found in Ms letters, 
to whomsoever addressed. 

James Moriey was bom at Gainshoraai^h in linooMaMre, 
Sqitemher U, 1813; Ms father ren^m^ Ms fianuly and 
^buitaen to Derby in 1815. In seekit^ records of James 
in toe eady fSamfly correspondence, it it really neoeeeary to 
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iocliidc other ziaxaes in the revival of so distant a past. As 
the e%hth child of eleven, he has to take his chance of 
in the letters of the more important members of the 
family. Tbm his name closes the mother’s happy letter to 
her ddest daughter at school in Kensington in 1820, who hod 
wilfelon, with great depth of feeling, an account of her con- 
dimtion by the Archbishop, and the previous examinations 
and preparation 

"The impression your confirmation appears to have made 
on your mind, could not but afford up the most heartfelt 
pleasure. It is a ceremony too little thought of in the present 
day. ... It is now five years since there was a confirmation 
in Derby. James was by when I read your letter; when I 
had finished, he exclaimed with great earnestness, ‘I should 
like to see Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury.’ ” 

In a later letter (let it be borne in mind it is a young mother, 
married at seventeen, writing to her daughter at school) : — 

"We have given up all thoughts of sending Charles to 
Merchant Taylors* — he is too old to be on the foundation, and 
consequently cannot derive any future advantage from it. We 
are told if a boy at ei^ht years old could read the Latin Testament 
ami Ovid’s Epistles, he might stand a good chance at Merchant 
Taylors’. 1 fear this is what none of my family will ever 
accomplish. Mine are not early blossoms. Peiiiaps James 
might l)e forced to this, but I think no probable advantage 
could comp(»nsato for the risk of seiuling so young a boy from 
honm. Frt)m eight to twelve is a time in which a great deal 
of good or bad may be instilled into a child, and I fear he 
is more likely to aapur© the bad amongst boys, unless he 
have some fixtid principles of his own to make head against 
evil examples.” ^ 

Probably it was because his eldm* brother Charles was 
almdy placed there, that James at nine years old— a " pretty 

littiie fellow,** as his brother in after years recalled him 

was sent to Orantham Grammar School, then under a Mr. 
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Andrenrs* Whatever control of temper Mr. Andrewe 
lnofiseBsed — mid my broiler Charlee said the boys alwiqm 
regarded his punishments not as judicial, but as ebullitions of 
temper — was now rapidly on the wane, and circumstances, and 
something in James liimself, were adverse to a good mut^ual 
understanding. A school-fellow, looking back, after reading 
of Dr. Mozley's death, says, in writing to my brother Arthur, 
“ I remember him well; he was /ejy sensitive, and our head* 
master, an excitable man, did not treat liirn judiciously 
gok^ on to speak uf his sharp, sarcastic tones. On the same 
occasion of the revival of old memories, another school-fellow, 
then in failing health, recalled him, as my sister M: ria writes 
in 1878 

“ He asked me if James was living, and I told him we had 
just lopt him. ‘ Oh, then it was his death I saw in the papers ' 
(he had not been sure it was the same elever little fellow 
he remembered so well at school). ‘He was such a clever 
little iellcw; he knew more at ten than any of us, but 
the boys hnllied him ; they were jealous of him, and I — .* 
‘ Well,' I said, ‘T hope you did not bully him?' ‘No! no I 
I tried to protect him from them — ^you see they were jealous, 
and he was siich a clever little fellow I'" 

• 

These m» laories throw light on a passage in his letter to 
me when a school near London; showing what he meant 
by ** masters." , 


GRANTHilM, AftH 1, 1826. 

I often think how much more agreeably you spend your 
time than I do mine, since 1 'm surrounded on every side by 
mamera ^ So I think I may complain in the worda of the 
Psalmist, •*many oxen are come about me, fat bulls of Basan 
close me in on every ride.” . . . School boys have very seldmn 
much news to telL We hear just as much about banks bnwik- 
ing and failures, as if we were shut up in the Bkek Hole of 
Oalcutta. 
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At tiie mi of 1826,^ his mother writes to Barnes : ** It gave me 
great pleasure to know you were in the First Class in Latin. 
We have no doubt you will be so in Greek soon.” It was this 
forieaardness that no doubt suggested to his brother Tom at 
l|lg{jkrd» the idea of his trying for a Scholarship at Corpus, 
vdben only thirteen — an idea most delightful to the schoolboy, 
irhioh stimulated his mmd to great exertion, and would make 
school life more itksome to him than ever. This proposal 
coming from a brother, an undergraduate, may account for the 
growth of irritation on Mr. Andrews* part ; he might feel him- 
self, as the time drew near, second in estimation and authority, 
and be tempted to revenge himself, as his position enabled him 
to do. I give the correspondence between the brothers as at 
least characteristic of both, and perhaps a little out of the 
common in fraternal correspondence. 

In the spring of 1827, James writes to his brother, on hearing 
from home that it was settled he was to try for the Corpus 
Scholarship 


* March 30, 1827. 

Dsaa Tom, — T his letter, I assure you, however selfish yCu 
may think me, is entirely for my own interest. I have just 
now been in V> Mr. Andrews, and what he told me was fliis : 
that I was to do as much Homer as ever I could, rfia|^I was 

* Thj year 1826 ie distinguUhed in the home correspondence hy the intro* 
dnetion of a name that has had a large family mflnenoc as well as aninduence 
•isioe widely felt in the world. Jafhes Mozley's brother, I'hoinis, the third of. 
the six brothers, went from Charterhouse to Oriel in th#,%prj^ of 1825. 
The dfst mention of the name comes without any addi^im at comment : 

Jell, my tutor, is gone to Germany with £900 a year ; Newman is appointed 
itt hts place,** Then April 28, 1826, to his mother : ** 1 ha^ at last had an 
inlaiwiew with my new tutor, Mr, Newman, who gave mwimioh good adviee 
en the subject of themes, and gave me a manuscript treatise on ompositien, 
writton by Whately, who is a famons man here.’* And again, in the 
year, before the Long Vacation, writing to his father : ** Newman, my new 
tutor, has been very attentive and obl^g, and has giren me ahniidanee of 
good advice. He has i^nested me to consider eaieftiUy what informatimi 
and niilviietion I require for my course of reading, and also to di^tmane 
what booha to take up, and he win have a little oonveraatioii with mo before 
the vaeathm.** 
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to leant, and that? ■wdl,-.as much Horace as I could ; I 
in f^T^tinnftd the theme— that that would go a great way if w»^;Mt 
welL Heeaidl might do a iheme two or three times a week, 
and also said that if I did it wii^ouD grammatical mistake, it 
was all they could expect. Now although Mr, Andrews must 
know what I ought to do very well, yet I confide in you as ^ 
much, if not more than in him So I heg you will write as 
soon as possible, and tell me all you know about it. I think 
that Greek verses are to be composed by^those that try. I 
shall therefore bO^cquired to know how to do them in some 
way or other. I have not done a single Greek verse in my 
whole life, much less* an epigram, which I think is hardest 
thing to be done that can be. I also told Mr. Andrews that 
Euripides and Demosthenes, and all kinds of wcrks were set 
* before us. But he said that the ground-work was the chief thing 
with me, and that if they perceived that I knew Homer and 
Horace well, they would of course think that in time I should 
be able to Jo any other book well. Now while I am writing 
this letter, I *m thinking — Let me see ; Virgil, Horace, Homer, 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Sophocles, Euripides, Menander! How 
can I be able to know all these V* But that you may know that I 
have learnt something from reading Xenophon, I remember that 
once Cyrus forbfikle his soldiers the use of too many weapons 
(taking away the arrow and javelin, and leaving only the sword), 
for fear that haviqg so many things to attends to they should 
know very littl# of the use of any of them. It is the same, I 
think, with^ me ; for if I tried to learn something of all these 
hopk^, I am afraid I should know very little of anjf But 
when you write to me yorf will tell all that I 'm to do — how 
to write my theme, and how to make verses, both Latin and 
Greek, particularly epigrams: I have not the slightest idea 
how to put the salt, as they call it, in epigrams. I shall also 
want Bdme books to tell me everything 1 ought to have, and 
what' you think I can’t get here send in a parcel from Oxford* 

I atn asking a great deal too much of you. Hear, then, the 
higbeet degree of my selfishness: I should like to go up to 
Oxihrd about a week before the time. 1 would then write you 
a theme, and what you might think proper ; you wouH also 
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dpeaa WWMKse and Homar, and other books in a fhm or twO, 
and see how I get on. If you think w^ of this, I wish you 
wosdd Write to fiiamma about it, but if not I H drop it, but 
not wiidiout some reluctance; write, however, what books I’m 
|0 need. I should like to have a Greek Gradus, if there is 
euch a book. • . I have not the slightest e^pectatim of gainmg 
<Shis, but I should like to get through my examination as well 
as pofi^le. — I remain, your affectionate brother, 

^ . • J. B. Mozlet. 

to Mr. Jambs Mozley, the Eev. Andrews, Grantham, 

Lincolnshire. • 

Oriel, Friday^ April 27, 1827. 

Dear James, — I am sorry I could not answer your letter 
earlier; you must take up with the excuse of my Cdlege 
Collections,* which have really occupied all my time. In the 
first place, let me recommend you to acquire, if you can, a less 
boyish hand ; if you set up for a forward boy you must have 
a forward band. 1 have had a letter from home in which they, 
adi my advice about your coming to Oxford a week before the 
time. I have assented, so I suppose you will come, but 
remember you must expect to be kept very close till the 
examination ; for a week’s wandering among fine buildings and 
such novelties will have a dreadful effect in driving siBi your 
learning and ytur verses out of your head. If you can’t see 
how this is the case you must take it for granted I, know it 
is the case, I suppose Mr. Andrews is in the laain right in 
what he says about the theme; but a theme must contain 
something, and a great deal*more than the themes you gave 
me last Christmas. In an English theme at least they expect 
more than grammatical accuracy. 

The best, the easiest, and most natural way of acquiving 
ideas is reflecting cm all the facts you hear or read Sf, all the 
incidents either in poetry or history, and trying to draw a 
morai from them — that is, considering of wlrnt commoa failing, 
or propensities, or what virtue are the^ instances. This will 
appear at first quite childishly easy, but if you store up theas 
molals in your head, with the instances from which you drew 
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tlim, wifi tom th«to to great momt when yon tappen to 
haw a th^is gl^exi you bn the sul^cts. S!he eame Method 
will do lor getting a j 9 ttock of similegt 1 mean tkbt wlmever 
you sOe or hear anything heauU&d or curioua in the changed of 
nature to consider what actions or passions of mankind may 
be compared to them. This will at first appear stupid work, 
but remember that although, when your thoughts are engaged 
ou some interesting fact, it will seem rather dry labour search- 
ing for a moral application, yet when you^are writing a morEil 
essay you would find the intertsting fact come in much to 
your satisfaction, and appear very beautiful. But it is not only 
from the facts of JTature, etc., that you should draw similes. 
The ancient mythology and fabulous history is a very fertile 
field. Indeed they are even supposed by some to be allegorical 
representations of moral truths. Lord Bacon wrote a book to 
prove this, and, whether he succeeded or not, he showed great 
ingenuity in applying moral truths to them, and the consequence 
was (mind James), that one of the greatest beauties of his 
essa]^ and other writings is bringing in constantly beautiful 
similes from those fables. As instances of what 1 have said, 
if, when reading of Narcissus, I added : “ Thus the man who i» 
conceited of his talents, by doing nothing but admire himself 
sinks into insignificance or in the story of Atlanta, if I said : 
“ Thus the great mind, by stooping down to the temptations of 
riches or lionodr, fails of the nobler end of existence;” or if in 
reading th«. story of Memnon’s Statue (I mean the music that 
always ^ided at sunrise), I said: “Thus all the types and! 
prophecies of the Jewish dispensation remained silftit and 
obseare till the light of the Christian revelation fell upon them” 
—all ^ns you would think very dull prosing. But it would 
come in very beautifully, when you were writing about a con- 
ceited man, to say ‘'he becomes an intellectual Narcu^us, 
piiii%*4way in the comtemplation of his own merits ;” or, in 
talking of the desire of fame, to say, “ like Atalanta, he loses 
the race by stooping for the golden apple ;” or, lastly, ym would 
thtnkr a diasp&rtation on the Jewish rites somewhat enlivened hy 
this simile : “ They are like the statue of Menmon, which con- 
tained some musical chords so artificklly wroi^ht that whc^il 
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iba dawned on the statue they were no longer 

mlent, etc.” If I were not in a hurry, and more- 
over, tonfined for room, I could give you .a thousand such. 

JU for Epigrams, don’t trouble your head much about them ; 
if you happen to see a good l^glish one, or happen to hear 
' |l good repartee, or a good story, it would be useful practice to 
; put it into a two-line or four-line Greek Epigram. But don’t 
nmbe a regular exercise if it ; depend on it, the Examiners don’t 
; go^y Epigrama P should think, as Mr. Andrews says, they 
go by Homer and Horace more than anything else. You 
should prefer getting up a little perfectly and grammatically to 
a great deal tolerably. Because, of course, the examiners make 
great allowances when you have not read the passage (which 
they always inquire), and you would be rather mortified if, 
when the passage was pointed out, you found that you had 
read it, and therefore could not get the credit of a first sight 
construe, but had not read it enough to construe the better for 
it Besides, remember that closely studying a small quantity 
will, of course, of the two give you the greater grammatical 
knowledge, and a better memory for the words, and, conse- 
quently, better prepare you for first-sight construing. Most of 
the books you mention arc in the same dialect, so that learning 
one book must enable you to read the others. After every 
lesson recall all the words and new constructions, and you are 
going on all right. 

So far from sending a Greek Gradns, I s^ro^fyMj^se you 
never to use a latin one-— only when you cannot possibly 
find o\it the quantity any other vray; never for any other 
purpose. I would collect all the words of difficult quantity 
I could think of, look them out in the gradus, and learn 
off all the lines quoted as authority, or else any line you meet 
with in your reading. You will thus have a gradus in your 
head; and remember in the Corpus examination youurill be 
looked up in a room, with nothing but pen, ink, papwv 1 
Would also strongly advise you to use your dictionaay as little 
as poa^Ue. Sealiger, one of the greatest scholars that ever 
lived, used neither lexicon nor dictioiiary ; Imt if, eSmt long 
he could not find out the meaning of the wmd by ile 
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^ lie kept it in hib head till he found the word again, 

a n^ ng ajin tried it by its contexts, and so on, till he discoreifed the 
^Aftning. I would advise you to learn by heart two or three 
hundred lines in Latin imd Greek, and when you are writing 
iu those languages, and in want of a word to express your 
meaning, run over these- pieces (let them be prose as ^ell as 
verse), till you find a word. Yod will find this difficult at first, 
bitt it will gradually become an easy substitute for either 
gradus or dictionary. .Go on the principleTof keeping as much 
in your head as possible, and trusting nothing to books and 
paper. I assure you, James, you have a good chance. I know 
several instances of great boys coming from the first forms of 
their schools and being beaten by some sharp little fellow from 
the lower forms, whom they had before laughed at If the 
great boys you talk of are as old as seventeen, they must show 
something very extraordinary, or they have not much chance. 
— ^Yours affectionately, 

Thomas MozLtv. 

Obikl, llthMay 1827. 

Deab James,— I have delayed answering your letter longer 
than I intended, but I think itwould do you no harm to leave 
you to your first instructions some time before I send any 
more. 1 am afraid you are learning too mudi by heart t 
would advise you, to learn no more, but fre^ently run over 
what you have* already in your head, and use it instead of a 
dictionary, till you have every word at a moment’s notice, 
llxuB, when you have to translate anything into Latin o* Grisek 
prose or verse, and come to a 'difficulty for want of words, 
immediately consider in what passage which you have read or 
ieamt would these words be probably used. It is from not 
adapting this practice— I mean the practice of ranging over your 
.stores im search of good words and expressions — ^that so many 
nm have read half the books in the Latin language, and yet 
ean scarcely find words to e^qnress tiie simplest idea. There 
i% 1 think, no better plan of leamiiq; to write Latin than 
' trsmriating lootely into Ihglish each day Wbout a dozen linss 
Cib«o, laying your translation by for $ week and thtai 
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it into Latin, and afterwards carefally comj^iig 
your Latin with Cic^o's original ; but remember this will be 
of little use if yon do not store up in your memory each day 
tile differences between your words and expressions and 
Dicero’s, the probable reasons why his are better, and the 
general rules which you can discover by examining Cicero ; and 
if you do not each day consider what assistance you can derive 
«Tom your former labours. Do not omit this trouble at any 
you find it too much with twelve lines translate onty 
six. On reading over your letter I cannot help thinking you 
are kaming by heart too much ; certainly too much for apply- 
ing to it all the rules I have mentioned al^Ve. Eemember it ia 
a thing of the most vital importance that you should continue 
to attach a pleasure to your studies ; that you should think 
of them not only in school but in play hours and in bed. 
Whatever a person forces himself frequently to think of, he 
will soon like. 

As for your themes I have already said much on the 
subject: but, by way of general advice, remember always, 
especially iu English themes, not to consider liow your thesis 
applies to the Greeks and the Koraans, or to tyrants or 
conquerors, and not to talk about tlie avaricious man,” “ the 
cruel man,” “ the idle man,” “ the sensual man,” “ the ambitious 
man,” etc. etc., but consider liow it ap])lie& to yourself, to your 
own secret wislies, your day-dreams, your studies, -the things 
ilmt cause in you pleasure and pain — your intereoiarse with 
your 9ch(x>l-fellow8, tin* causes of your various feelings towards 
tliem, your friendships, your hatreds, your envyings, your 
fearings, etc., their conduct wid feelingo to^wrds each other, 
their parties, the idols of the schoed, etc. Be always exaraini&i^ 
your own heart and your own mind, and endeavouring to 
descrilH) in words your internal feelings. I think there is no 
bsgr in England who would iH>t soon have somethingHo any 
on any given subject if he did this, instead of going off to 
Alexander and Swrates, and to similes of lions, and hawks, 
and ships, and rivers, and, worse than all, to stupid semps of 
Hoiaoe and Viigfl ; for mind, James, whenever you find a good 
thought in another writer do not quote it, but express it in 
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jmix own words with some sJttemi^ at improvmmt Eea|im 
in view all these directions, I would advise you to use always 
some such plan as thiS) which is recommended by one of our 
greatest Oxford writers: Make^the four parts of your theme 
the answers to these four questions. 1. What is the state of 
the case — how in what cases, in what feelings, in what men, 
etc. etc,, is the thesis true ? 2. What are the eatcses f — whence 
h it so ? 3. What are the consequences of this being the case, of 
these feelings being indulged in» etc. etc.? 4. What practioal 
conclusions can be drawn from ^ 'hat has been asserted in the 
three first parts ? what causes of injury are to be repressed ? 
what things apparcSitly harmless are to be avoided on account 
of their consequences, etc. Or, to bo brief, 1. What is the case ? 
2, Why or how is it ? 3. What follows ? 4. What then must 
I do ? You will perhaps find some difficulty in applying this 
rule to all subjects — you can, I know, to most — but, pray, 
always ask yourself the questions. I would advise you also to 
attend to yoor prose more than your verse ; prose is infinitely 
the more difficult of the two. I will give you a few rules 
which have frequently been given to me. Aim at diffuseness, 
and do not care if your Latin m twice as long as your English. 
In Latin always give the connecMon of the sentences, whether that 
connection mark the cause, or the consequences, or the confir- 
mation, or the instance, etc. etc. Do this whether you find the 
connection expressed in the English or not, far remember that 
very frequently where we understand the connection the Eomans 
express it| If you cannot find one Latin word to express 
your meaning, use several ; avoid as much as possible using 
adjectives without their substanfives, especially in the nomina- 
tive case ; for remember that a Latin author will scarcely ever 
use a nominative case when he can bring in any other, and 
will scarcely ever use an active verb when he can alter the 
oqustofctiou so as to supply its place with a passive. 

Be continually breaking your words in sentences, and using 
weiy circumlocution you can think of. Indeed, you will 
sometimes not be able to translate m English sentence into 
Latin without giving in the Latin a MUength definition of 
every English word. Avoid all shstmt terms; I mean such 
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«a kmeatgr, virtue, humanitas, etc. — at least it is safer to do so; 
Be pwrtacolarly on yonr guard against liemg deceived by the 
aiinlJilBity of Latin words to English ; for instance, “ vitlosius,” 
whoeh 1 find in your Latin does not generally mean “more 
vu^pQS,” hut “ more rotten,” and “ communius ” does not mean 
“;aWM» frequent,” but more equally common to certain persons. 
" QeBius" means sex “in propria quse maribus,” but nowhere else. 
' Thim 1 entreat you use a dictionary as little as possible, tmd 
wlv^n you do look tor a word be sure you know the exact 
ipeaning you want to represent. 

My father aays that you must not go by London, at least 
as you go to Oxford, as that will infallibly drive all yoiur Latin 
out of your head. I think that is true. If you cannot see 
yourself how this can be the case, you must take your father’s 
word and mine for it, for there are many things which are 
perfectly true which yet could not be explained to you. — Yours 
affectionately, Thomas Mozlet. 

May 22, 1827. 

Dear Tom, — I received your letter this morning. You appear 
from your letter to think that I have learnt all those litiea off 
by heart, but I assure you I ha\fe only learnt to construe them. 
I shall do what you advise about writing Latin, for I really 
wish to know how to write it very much. I should like to see 
a specimen of ybur composition ; I don’t think l*ever hav& 
I assure you I don’t think learning such a troublb as you 
imagine. 1 Uiink I’m very different from what 1 was in this 
respect,* when two or three holidays ago I used to hate any 
kind of leaniing, and be always going after novels. I do a pieee 
of Homer now with pleasure, except now and then when I’m 
rather impatient. You ’ll see how I shall fag when I get up to 
Oxford. ... I wish you would put the" sentence about going 
in a postscript by itself, that I may drow it to Mr. iSldrews, 
and there may be no fuss about it. Put it with mamma’s and 
p^’s authority, for I can tell you yours wont be enouj^ with 
Atm. ... I declare 1 dem’t like Andrews at aU. Every time 
I construe to lum, he tries to jput me in a by moddng 

. me, hut I always take it very codly, with a amile seam 
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and . You havo uo idea what a sensation I feel wh«i 

1 oonstrue to him; to be mimicked and derided, I canno£J[>ear, 
and I don’t think any of our - own family ever could. 1 
think you will pardon me if I wish to get away as soon as 
posrible. ^ 

Early in June he went up to Oxford ; the result is told in 
the following letter : — 

Oriel, Jum 16, 1827. 

Dear Mother, — James hai not got the scholarship, but I 
am sure you will, or at least ought to be, much better pleased 
with things as they are. There wore seven candidates, all of 
them about 17 or 18. James had been several times praised 
by the examiner ; I believe the only one who was. When the 
thing was settled this morning the examiner, orf bringing the 
news to the successful candidate (one Overton of Louth school) 
wh*" was standing among the rest waiting in the quadrangle, told. 
James the Pi sident ('*and Fellows,'' James desires me to say) 
wished to speak to him. James accordingly w^ent into the 
chapel, where the President and Fellows were, when the 
President old him they had been much pleased with his 
examination, that he had passed the second best, and would 
certainly have been chosen but for his extreme youth ; since, on 
account of the number of vacancies in the College, he would be 
obliged to reside immediately after Christmas, which they said 
would ^0 ^n great harm. It would indeed be ridiculously 
young. then told him there would be another vacancy 

for Lincolnshire in about two yea^s, when they hoped he would 
tty. James was, as you would perceive, the only one to whom 
this was said, and, from all that I hear, the examiners never 
reject any one whom they have advised to try again. This, you 
win is a far more convenient time than now, if, indeed, that 
be not rather too young.^ 

James returned to school after his trial at Corpus in a state 
^ jmipd to £nd his life there more irksome tkan ever. His 

^ H«'did not, lioweTer, stand again for Corpni: there if/m no election at 
tone expected. 
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fioiufito memtk to have shown a obtain tiiamph in his disr 
appointixienty as we gather from the recollections of a ediool- 
fellow; and was in a temper to exasperate^ his somewhat 
unsettled pupil. Mr. Andrews' letter to his parents at Christ- 
mas of that year greatly disconcerted his mother. His brother 
had written from Oxford : — I hope you will not he troubled 
by Mr. Andrews* report of James, as I think it very probable 
that he either tJiinls ambition the best of all motives, or that 
he has not thought on the subject at all — and that if he cannot 
see anything in James to remark and to commend besides 
ambition, it is his fault, and not James’s.** The state of things 
was so unsatisfactory that Mrs. Mozley was exceedingly anxious 
for James’s removal from Grantham. His father, who was 
disposed in all such matters to take the master’s side,^ and who 
might probably be unwilling to remove a clever boy from a 
school which had good exhibitions, was difficult to persuade. 
At length, however, it was settled to give notice of James’s 
removal at Midsummer. * 

In later days James Mozley used to contrast the boy’s return 
to school of modem days vrith his own remembrances. Never, 
however, making allusion to the troubles these letters reveal, 
only how miserscble the winter journey and all connected with 
the return used to be. It is as showing the Lnfliience upon 
character of this trying period, the deepening and giving reality 
to life* that the following letters are given. The sight of 
Oxford and his brother’s frieiitfs ; success in t }*0 College examina- 
tions, as far as the examiners* appro\ al went ; the self-reliance 
and hopes thus rec^eived ; a new sense of power and Intellect 
imparted to the boy of thirteen, followed by all this scboo^tiibu]^ 
tion and the home anxieti<3s attending it, told with force upon 

^ Mr. Andiaira had b«eii reconjmeaded by v«y dmpeUfst authority to 
uiy father^-ihoagh mmm yoara before this date— and Jiis own exiporioace of 
sohool had been a voiy happy oae. He had been a favourite with hia 
master the Kev. WiUiam Qfey--«ftwrWards Miuor Oaaou of Liiieelii, and 
had left adliool with regret when ealled away to the l^siUfMa of lifo. 
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him. Trouble r^sed ai^ 'dwelt upon in childhood tad ^ly 
boyhood, whete there ie pou^ to gra^ & and dwell upon it, 
leaves indelibKmarks on the diaracter and manner. It is to 
illustrate this that we have dweit%pon this period. 

His sister Jane writes to him on his return to Granthinr ; — 

Debbt, February 5, 1828. 

My bear Jambs, — ^Iffamma is desirous tjiat you should be 
written to, liecause she wishes you to write soon to say how you 
are going on. As you are in rather pecuKar circumstances 
this half year, we »vj^sh to keep up a regular and frank corre- 
spondence, which I can tell you is the only way of making 
mamma tolerably easy, for she is very anxious about you, and 
it is only fr um your letters that she expects to have any comfort : 
let them, therefore, contain your genuine feelings and a candid 
account of your proceedings. I know that yours is no easy 
task. You have not only to keep a strict watch over youieelf, 
but you have to bear the strictest and not always the most 
charitable scrutiny from your master. ... He wrote a most 
indignant letter in answer to papa^s notice for your removal at 
midsummer, and I expect he will be cold and harsh in his 
conduct to you; but let not this discourage you in a resolu- 
tion, I was very happy to hear you had made before leaving 
home, to try to regain Mr. Andrews’ good opinion. You 
must not mind vour endeavours to this good end being mis- 
understood, as they may probably be ; but persevere not only 
for your own but mamma’s sake, who suffers on your a^jount 
a degree of anxiety which hardly life of duty and obedience 
on your part will repay. You do not, you never can, know 
how deeply you are indebted to her. What struggles she has 
had to go through for what she has conceived to be your good 
Therefore you should bear a great deal for her sake alone, even 
settmg a^e other motives ; do not disappoint her Jiopes which 
have always been sanguine thta there was that in your charac- 
ter that would, with your maturing senso, overcome, the self- 
willedness and 'other faults which perhaps jou 0 ^ less aw^e of 
than those about you. I do not wish to tease you with a 
sermon, but I think it my duty to tell you there is this anxious 
' 11 
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fediag for yc*a at home, and that you will probably be most 
namwly watched at school • . • Yours aflEectionately, 

Jane MozCey. 

Jalhes’s answer follows in a few days : — 

Felyr^ry 11 , 1828 . 

Bear Jake, — I received your letter last Wednesday, which 
I assure you gave me much comfort, and so far was I from 
thinking what yow said a teasing lecture, that I thought upon 
everything you said, and determined to do, as far as laid in my 
power, everything you advised me. Mr. Andrews called me 
into the parlour Saturday before last, and told me what he had 
written to papa ; it would be no use my recounting what 
he said, as you know, I suppose, what he wrote ; but I have 
not passed many such miserable hours in my life as those 
which I passed after that. I was continually imagining and 
making conjectures of what his letter would cause at home, 
and* what a hardened rebel I should be thought there. But 
most of all I feared the agitation it would cause mamma. I. 
have said nothing more than what I felt; and very seldom 
were my feelings so much excited as they were then. I received 
papa’s letter last night; tell«him to be assured that I will do 
my best to gain Mr. Andrews* good opinion. I can say with 
truth that I have not any bitter feelings towards my master 
hitherto ; anti \ hope I shall pass the whole half year as recon- 
ciled to him in my own mind as I am now. Tell mamma to 
be assured that I will restrain myself as far as is in my power. 
I daresay you think this an odd sort of a letter; but I feel as 
if the power of expressing what 1 felt was gone. I go on now 
as other boys do, and am treated in the samie manner. I have 
nothing more to say. — I remain your affectionate brother, 

J B. Mozlky. 

From ms Mother. ^ ^ 

t 

Mt D1U.B James,— I hope, you are gmg on well in aU 
reQ)ect8 ; .1 have beoi sadly twmbled rtwut you. Mr. Andrew^' 
lettw made me perfectly wretched, and I have scarce been well 
sin® ; I eannot help being in coustoe* few (rf aoma new cgan* 

plaints. lAere is always mp^to dread whep SQch tempera m: 
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yourg and Mr. Andrews* come in contact You must be con- 
stantly on. your guard, and let the recollection that you have 
not to stay very long bear you up ui der any fancied ill-resent* 
ment Your papa would soarcely ever forgive your beiiig sent 
away from school, and, depend upon it, Mr. A* will not bear 
much from you, knowing, as he does, that you will leave him at 
the end of the half-year. 

[A few days later he writes :] * 

Fehruary 18, 1828. 

We had a letter from Tom yesterday ; he has read another, 
tlreme in Hall. He does not seem much disposed to give up 
writing them till he is obliged ; I^an* afraid they will fake hitu 
too much time. [This refers to the question of his reading for 
honours.] four papa has had a letter from Mr. Parker, of 
Oxford. He mentions Tom. The Bishop of Llandaff asked 
Mr. Parker if his son knew Mr. Mozley, of Oriel; and then 
went on to prnise him in the most unqualified manner ; talked 
of all his acquirements, and, more particularly, his English 
composition. He said " it was not only superior to any 
man’s at Oriel at present, but supenor to any he ever remem- 
bered there. You may be sure^we were all highly delighted 
with this. Your papa seems to think more of it than of any 
thing of the kind he has ever met with. I must leave Maria to 
tell you all the home news, for I am very much engaged to-day. 
Hoping to hear a good account of you soon, I am, my dei^r 
James, your anxious mother, Jane Mozley. 

James left Grantham in the sunjmer of 1828. When^Dr. 
Arnold was appointed to Eugby, his brother Tom advised .his 
being sent to tliat school. 

Cheltenham, Felruary 10, 1829. 

My Mother, — You must be uneasy at not hearing 

from me about James, and are, perhaps, thinking of letters mis- 
csarrjring, and such accidents ; biit I have not received a letter 
either frola Mr. Joyce or Mr. Arnold, who l^ened the school in 
person yesterday week, and ought, therefore, to have written to 
Ate j|ong fiiiiee. 1 don’t khow in the least what to do ; I ha4 a., 
long imvnBataicm with Mr. Kewsaiia about JTames thb last time 
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I saw but he could give me no assistance whatever. He 
he had been placed in exactly the same dilemma 
when he was fifteen, and had been sent to Collie at that age, 
mezely; for want of a better means of disposing of him. 


When Dr. Arnold did write to T. M. it was to decline his 
brother on account of his age. I recall the term used — " super- 
annuated.” Jam%s therefore remained at home, under the 
tuition of the Eev. James Dean, until he went to OrieL 

The year 1829 was marked by what was felt a great family 
event — my brother Tom's election to a Fellowship at Oriel.^ One 
of the first acts of the new Fellow was to send for his brother 
James to stand for a Fellowship at Trinity, for which, however, 
he proved too young to stand. James reports, with character- 
istic easiness, that Tom, having not yet got rooms ih College, gives 
up his bedroom at his lodgings to him, constructing a bed for 
himself out of an easy chair : “ Tliis he prefers to a regular bed ; 
for, being left to his own devices, his mind, he says, is so easy 
and comfortable that he is apt to sleep longer than is quite 
proper.” Tom, on his side, conveys to his mother his estimate 
of James’s personal advantages— liis growth and fine looks, in 
terms that cai^iously veiled his admiration : “ Wlmt a prodigious 
feUow James is grown ! I think he is improved io appearance. 
He does not lounge or heave, or roll, or hulk q\iite as much as 
he Ad.” 


^ Hii sitter Jsne wm from home at the time. !^he loknowledged the 
letters which had brought her the mwn with oharaoteiisttc ap]>reciatioa of 
the honour of an Oriel Fellowship in tho^e days, and disregard of mere 
pecuniary advanUge. Two letters in the safne hand had given her a 
moment’s alarm : The idea of good sudden news never occur|nd to me, so 
it was with much trembling that I opened the one that bore^e greatest 
marks of haste. ‘Any bad news?' asked Mr. H and M. ‘No, good;* 
but that was all I could say for a few minntes, and when I did say that mv 
brother was elected FeUow of Oriel, Uiey would doiibtlese wonder that 1 
could be so transported, the magic of these words being unknown to them, 
Mr. H. very naturally asked what the Fdlowship was worth-<~roorM 1 
quit# stared ; hardly comprehending the connection of pounds, shillings, and 
pence wiUi the high honour of an Oriel Fellowahip." 
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May 18. — James reports that it is ascertained th^t he cannot 
stand at Trinity, sixteen to twenty being the ages for candidates 
to offer themselves : — 

“ Tom, however, says it was hot so much for a scholarship 
that he sent for me, as that I might read with him,. ... I 
called on one of my Lincoln friends to-day, and heard rather a 
gloomy account of Grantham school. . . . The school is falling 
off, theie being now only thirty boys, and many of those going 
to leave soon.*' 

As a testimony to Jiis school teaching, as well as his early 
ability, it should be noticed that James must have been forward 
in every way, as well as well grown ; for I gather from a letter, 
dated December 9, 1829, that his brother was endeavouring to 
effect his admission to Oriel in the beginning of next term — at 
the time when James was sixteen years and three months cld. 
He gives to hh mother the details of a call on the Provost 
(Dr, Hawkins) on this subject, and tiie many difficulties he 
interposed, of which it does not seem that age was one. He 
had pleadea that, as he should in residence in Oxford, his 
brother might be with him in the lodgings he occupied, before 
eniering upon rooms in College. 

• 

December 9, 1829. 

I talked over the matter afterwards to Newman, and when I 
iiad done he instantly said ; “But don’t you see, Mozley,^hat 
ids objection was?” I thought for a moment, and then it 
suddenly occurred to me that my brother entering on such 
reasons implied that I should certainly be made a full Fellow. 
Newsman said, of course it was ; and told me a story of Fronde 
going to the late Provost, wldle probationer, and asking for 
roams, wfien the Provost (Copleston) repelled him with indig- 
nation, and fretted and fumed for weeks after. It is, I must 
acknowledge, of great importance to keep up these suppositions, 
or by and by the Fellows would scarcely be able to reject an 
unpleasant probationer. Term ends on the 14th ; before which 
day all matriculations for next term must take place. 1 shall 
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stay in Oxford till that day for the chance of a vacancy, and 
Jam^ must hold himself in readiness to start for Oxford at a 
moment’s warning, though, I confess, I have not great expecta- 
tions, I shall probably stay a few days further, as Sam 
Wilberforce is coming up for his ordination. 

Bonamy Price has got, or rather at this moment is getting, 
his Double First with uncommon tclat 

The idea wa^ •given up — or came to nothing — and the 
brothers corresponded, T. M. sending James geometrical pro- 
positions to prove, which James returns : — 

From his Brother, T. M. 

March 24, 1830. 

I fear it will cost you some labour before you can learn the 
art of Deduction. For I would have you to know that the 
geometrical practice I am giving you is but one particular kind 
of process, which you will constantly have, and use in all kinds 
of knowledge. You do not seem to feel (as far as I can judge 
from your three proofs) the necessity of referring accurately to 
certain truths already proved. This is a matter of great 
importance, both for confirming and rendering accurate in your 
meinoiy what you have already learnt, and because in all exer- 
cises of this kind in Oxford, whether written or spoken, the 
utmost verbal accuracy is always required. 

Tlien follow instances. To this letter James replies with a 
becoming humility, exercising upon himself the analytical vein 
which made his subsequent ‘studies of ehpract»ir remarkable. ' 

March 31, 1830. 

My dear Tom, — I write, though I have only one proposition 
prepared. The first prepcisitfou that you epeak oMn your 
letter is indeed very badly proved, as I saw afterwards when I 
looked at it. And what you say in general about the looseness 
and vagueness of my demonstrations, I think I understand 
now, though at first I could not If a problem is regarded 
merely as a riddle to be explained (and that certainly is its 
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most amusing form), vagueness and indistincthess of expression 
must follow. And, as it is very difficult to prevent this ; parti- 
cularly as I know little of Euclid. I have not sufficient know^ 
|edge of Euclid for it to be a separate department in my mind, 
so that it is mixed up with my powers of investigaticu in 
general. This looking upon propositions as riddles is no more 
than what I have to combat against in almost everything I do. 
It is seizing upon all the interesting eminences and outlines of 
a subject without caring much bow I connect them together, 
and hoping to understand the whole by catching at the 
general spirit of th<^ history. For in this sense a proposition 
may be called a history, as well as a narration of events. Both 
in history and mathematics, it is curiosity which causes all 
this haste and negligence. 

James Mozley entered on his first term at Oriel, October 1 880, 
when be was just 17 (his birthday. Sept. 15). His brother's 
letter that speaks of his plans, etc., contains a notice ot the 
difference among the Oriel tutors, which was exciting attention. 

T. M. TO HIS Sister Jane. 

* Oriel, Decemher 3, 1830. 

Dear Jane, — . , ^ All sorts of rumours have gone abroad 
respecting the differences among the tutors, and it has received 
a most amusing variety of versions. It has befci described as 
a strike for a.dvance of wages or more pupils, which of course 
has fittfid we"*! jnto the probable falling off of the College conse- 
quent on the Heresy : at Tunbridge, a friend of Christie*^ was 
told, the junior Fellows had combined to turn out the Provost. 
For my part, I think it no more use trying to send abroad a 
correct account of it, for it is not easy to make it obvious to 
the meanest capacities, and everybody now-a-days seems to feel 
himself jctstified in contending that to be truest which is the 
most consonant to his tind^standing. Besides, it is not to be 
ex^,cted that any one, for the mere love of truth, should be 
inight-errant enough to fight with blodcheads about a few 
tutors, when it would be much easier to amuse them with 
something brief, intelligible, and false. 
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xnother and sisters liave returned for the winter, 
and taken a cottage at Ifflej; I met them last week at 
Whately’a James has |made up his mind to go home at 
Christmas ; . . * he will doubtless be more communicative in 
College^ matters now than six months hence, when the freshness 
will have faded from his mind. ... I take it there is little 
doubt of H. Wilberforce being elected here [to Oriel] next 
;‘ear, for there is no one yet talked of as likely to stand to com- 
pare with him. fte is considered almost sure of his douUe 
first, and as likely as any one to get the new Mathematical 
Scholarship next June. — ^Yours afiPectionately, T. M. 

About this time my sister Jane’s health became an anxiety 
and a leading family interest. The eldest daughter, bom when 
her mother was nineteen, she was from the first a power in 
the family. Her clear bright intellect, love of study, and ready 
powers of argument, eager temperament, social charm, and 
grace of person and manner, all gave her influence in the home 
circle, and constituted her the “ star ” of the family among our 
friends. Tlie Derby riots, in 1831, were a trial to nerve 
and health. I was up-stairs on the third floor with her when 
the roar of the advancing mob gave us a moment’s warning, 
followed as it ufas by a shower of stones, dropping with heavy 
thud from step to step of tlie upper flight of stairs. The 
brothers down-stairs, closing slxutters against the ruissiles pelt- 
ing i», found the excitement amusing. James happened to be 
taking a walking tour in Ihe feak, av.d r'gretted the fun. 
Nobody was much frightened, except the mother, nervous for 
everybody ; but a house open in its wJiole front to the dull 
October night air was ill suited for delicate chest and lungs, 
even for a night, and told upon the invalid. My brother Tom 
waa really the object of Uie mob’s wrath, as he has 
elsewhere. After the Christmas vacation, spent at home, James 
returned to Oxford, and writes to his mother the current news 
on Church affairs : — 







Oxford, FArwry 1S32. 

Drab Mombr,— . . . What do yoa th^ of E. WUber- 
force beis^ mado Bishop or Calcutta ? There is a rumour got 
afloat ; I don't know what toundation there is for it. Tom says 
it is brought down by some Balliol man. There is notbmg so 
very improbable abbut it. The Bishopric has generally had 
to go beggiDg a considerable time before, any one will take it, 
and now,^with the example of three Bishops in succession 
dying, each within two yearn of his appoinftnent, it is not pro- 
bable that its attractions should uave increased. Of course, for 
all the influence the situation has, ministers would not care 
whetljer they gave to one of their friends or enemies. Be- 
sides, Lord Brougham has for a long time been toadying Mr. 
WilbcT’force, and he would have a considerable share in the 
disposal of such preferment. 

Bulteel is progressing; he has published an account of three 
miracles of his own performance. One of them was in the 
case of his own sister-in-law. Miss Sadler, who^ had been ill a 
long time f^*om some nervous disorder that kept her to her bed. 
He eiTected her cure by constant praying, and now she is, I 
believe, in o:ood health. There is nothing very wonderful in all 
this. The players were .going (fti in the room next to hers, she 
being all the time aware of it, and every one knows the 
influence of imagination in such cases as hers, which seems to 
have b|?en a mere fanciful disease, as she always had the 
external a^ pearance of good health. I don't know the other two 
miracles. ^Jidteel’s sincere belief is that there is a new aystem 
of things in the course of revelation now, as there was^n our 
Saviour's time and that God has ^ven him the power of work- 
ing miracles for the same reasons that He gave it to the apostles, 
in order to convince unbelievers. He has also in this book 
declared his belief in the miracles going on at Mr. Irving's 
chapel-Wihe unknown tongues, etc. There can be little doubt 
that Bulteel is partially deranged : I should not he much suf- 
prised if, before long, he attempts miracles of a more obvious 
kind, as cu:ing blindness. These absurdities of his may 
possibly work some good, as showing the state that men come 
to when they choose to cast off aU restraint One man who 
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used to be a constant attendant at his church, abuses lum now 
without the smallest hesitation. . . . Domford has expressed 
great indignation at the report about Wilberforce, and talks 
a|mt juniors and seniors and undue exaltation, etc. Froude, 
tm Fellow, is at home with a very bad cough. 

1'/ 

Tlie subject of the following letter relates to an affair of great 
parochial interest c^nected with the law of pews, in which my 
father had been concerned, and into which my brother Tom 
had thrown himself with ardour : — 

« 

To HIS Brother. 

Oxford, May 9, 1832. 

Dear Tom, — Henry Wilberforce only went away this morn- 
ing, so that I have been able to see something of him. . . . One 
subject that we hit upon is rather interesting to us. He 
immediately asked me whether you had been writing a strong 
pamphlet against the Bishop of L and C. I knew pretty well 
to what he was alluding, but I was considerably surprised at 
the matter having got to his ears. However, he quipkly let 
me know that he was acquairfted with the grounds of the re- 
monstrance, tlie arrangement of the pews, and the parochial 
quarrelling that had followed. It seems he had been dining 
at the Bishop’^, wliere the subject had incidentaHy been 
brought out — I don’t know by whom. The Bishop, be said, 
had acknowledged himself to have been in error. Ihe notion 
they al)Out the authorship was that you had written one 
half and my father the other.* Kyder had lead it through, and 
he came to tliis decision. The first part he attributed to you, 
because it dealt so much in general principles, and also bore 
some similarity to what he knew of your style of writing. He 
had liked it very much, on the whole. Wilberforce a&ed me 
point blank how much was written by you. This was rather a 
hard, driving question ; I made rather a bungling answer. He 
wished very much to see the pamphlet, and thought my father 
might as well send him one. I had one in my desk all the 
while, but as I did not know how far 1 might venture to lose 
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sight of it, I did not say anything about it. — ^Yours affection- 
ately, J* B. M. 

Two months later his letters are full of the election for 
the Sanscrit Professorship, for which Mill and Wilson were 
candidates. 

To HIS SiSTBR. 

March 9, 1832. 

Newman, Keble, Ogilvie, Pusey of Chyst Church, are all 
indefatigable in their labours Tor Mill. The contest will be a 
very hard-run one, and whoever succeeds will get it by a few 
votes. I have all tlyis from Newman. By the by — [the passage 
is given not in the least foBits truth, but as reporting the under- 
graduate impression of ladies, at all out of the ooi’imon routine 
in intellectual pursuits and advantages] — Newman is going to 
introduce me to his mother and sisters. The Miss Newmans 
are very learned persons, deeply read in ecclesiastical history, 
an^ i:i all the old divines, both High Church and Puritaiacal. 
But Botwith landing this they are, I believe, very agreeable 
and unaffected. In fact, to have such a brother as Newman is 
a sufficient pledge of their carrying off their learning well. I 
walked ou^ witli Newman the other day, and had a great deal 
of talk, as you may expect, on things in general — political 
events, political men, political aims. 1 see more of him now 
than ever I did. J read an English theme in Hall yesterday. 
The subject was CvH$ acaem mortalia corJk, which mean^ 

“ Sharpening with care the minds of men.” I wrote chiefly 
on civilisation. You may not perhaps at first exactly see the 
connection, but when taken witl^^ its context it is very** much 
that subject. The word ‘civilisation* has a very political 
appearance about it, but of course while in statu pupillari we 
do not meddle with politics in public exercises. . . . 

Some most puritanical-looking pamphlets have come out 
lately in the Balliol controversy; one against Bulteel, from 
one of his former friends, is entitled, “ A hard nut to crack,” 
and an answer has come out, "The Nut-cracker.” 

Early in 1832 his brother Tom had engaged himself to Mr. 
fund’s curacy at Colchester. James writes that he had shown 
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bis letter to Mr. Newraaa,* who wius always aBxioua that hia 
Meads he up aud ddng : — 

" I saw Newman to-day ; he is very well pleased with Tom’s 
curacy, and thought it would do him a great deal of good. He 
was paarticularly amused with his having to write two sermons 
a wsek.*’ 

Cohiiiester, however, little suited my brother Tom’s health ; 
the work, into which he threw himself with great ardour, 
and the climate, and other things combined, reducing him 
presently to such a state that doctor and* vicar were equally 
thankful to send him off to Teignmouth; where his eldest 
sister had been taken by her mother, to try the benefit of the 
famed Devonshire air. He looked like death when he came 
— that is, as if he had come to die, and at once recovered 
health aud strength as by a miracle,^ 

' No inch woiidertj •were worked for the invalid for whose sake the 
journey was undertaken, though there was such amendment as led to the 
hope that a favourable turn had been taken. James had been anxious that 
the occasion should be used as an opportunity of seeing Oxford on the route. 
** I shall have the greatest pleasure ia lionising you.” It was thought best 
to take Oxford on the return journey — a delightful arrangement for Jane, 
but one that tried her strength more than she expected. The short entries 
ID her Diary show the effort it was to her. Yet it cannot be regretted that 
•ho was by this in^ans brought acquainted with the Newman family, and 
that thus a link connects lier with the new influence which hc.d su^ an 
effect on the family life ; though Jemima, Mrs. Newman's second daughter, 
soon to be one of us, happened not to be then at home. Our party was 
most kindly received by Mrs. and Miss Newman, as well as by our brother’s 
friends r tdl showing the mother in what high regard and value her sons were 
held. As a testimony to the singular personal iufiuence u£ the two friends 
whose names were then associated, and the effect their look and bear- 
ing made on observers, 1 give a little extract from my sister's diary: — 
** Saturdapy July 7.— Newman and Froude to breakfast. Striking entrance, 
the whole not to l)e described.” The introduction of two gowusinen of such 
marked individuality, such unconscious dignity of aspeot, with a sort of 
historical look about them, very naturally made its impressioil on ladies 
to whom everything was new and mspiring, who were the more 0 |.>en 
to impression for not haN-ing been prepared for this greatness of aspect. 
Others, no doubt, read in Jane's looks more than we, who were thinking of 
her as on the way to recovery. Much feeling was shown. The last entry, 
recording the kindness of my brothers friendt Mr. Christie, ends, ** All soon 
lonowed--iea, and pleasant talk of Wonts worth— always repent of whatl say, 
—Farewells : all seems now over in Oxfoid.” She might have writtfn 





T1i 6 followiBg lottor to ifi.6 from m/ brothor Tom, now iit* 
charge of Moreton PinVney, bears on the state of things h# 
has elsewhere described as immediately preceding the move-, 
m^t of 1833 : — 

T. M. TO A. M. 

Okiel College, December 22, 1832. 

My dear Anne,— They are all here maWng up their minds 
to expect the very worst things. There seems no difiPerence of 
opinion between Whigs and Tories as to what is coming— they 
are only blaming one another with having brought it on. The 
measure of Church Reform drawn up by Brougham and 
Lnshington is to go beyond the expectation of all parties — 
it is to be a measure of equalisation embracing as one of its 
least impottavt parts a change in the manner of collecting the 
ecclesiastical revenues. Ministers mean to keep it to them- 
sel/es till ready, and throw it out to be carried by popular 
clamour Mrit*.out any alteration being allowed — in the idle 
hope (or rather pretence) that it is to be a final measure.” The 
Bishops have been met some time at Lambeth about it, and it 
seems generally understood that they are even more unanimous 
and decided thru about the Reform Bill. They are most of 
them prepared it it seems fit to the leading ones, and occasion 
seenis to require, to xcbign their offices— and* this they would 
be glad to do before they are embarrassed and stultified by 
concessions. The Whigs in London are quite horrified at the 
result of the Irish elections. In all Ireland there has uftt been 
one returned on their side. 'They are all Repealers or 
Conservatives. Now, of course, the Repealers will be glad to 
support the ministers in every work of destruction. 

The opening of the year 1833 was saddened by the death 
of Jane Mozley, which took place in February. Shortly after, 
James Mozley escorted her devoted friend, who had passed 

further, ** All a now over for me of general intercourse with society,” for few 
ttunre opportunities for conversation with new and fresh minds were aUowed 
her. The l^t seven months of her life wore spent in her own room — ^first 
as a precaution, then as a necessity. 
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aeTeral weda with her, hack to her home. From thence he 
imtes of meeting a leadii^, active member of the Liberal party, 
expressing himself at 19, with a strength which amnsin^y 
vith his guarded, tolerant tone of later years, towards 
thpao who differed from him in opinion, wherever difference of 
opinion admitted of indulgent construction. 

• AprU, 1833. 

Dbab Mavta, — . . . This reminds me that I must tell 

you something about Mr. . . . He is a regular built 

modem London barrister, and march-bf-mind man, profoundly, 
indifferent to exclusive systems of belief, withal very conceited. 
I suppose, however, he is a clever man ; he has a good deal 
of humour and some wit, and plenty of anecdote and conversa- 
tion ; he has breakfasted here once, and dined twice. He isj 
as you may have heard, a friend of Lord Brougham’s, and 
an active member of the Useful Knowledge Society. This 
intimacy with Brougham evidently gives him great satisfac- 
tion. . . . Tom Macaulay is another intimate friend of his, 
some of whose good stories he has given us ; “ very lucky man 
that Macaulay ; he lives a great deal with the saints, and has 
capital things to tell of them.” Can you imagine anything 
more disgusting than this style of thing ? Here are these men 
who before the jvorld cry up the saintly party as the only 
religious people in the kingdom, and who really think they are 
BO, turning them to ridicule in their own private circle. Mr. 

l^ew Arnold, and has been acquainted with his schemes 

for some time. Arnold, he thinks, is one of the boldest men iir 
the kingdom. His scheme of Church Eeforru, however, baing 
this, is not practicable at present. There is not sufficient 
religious feeling in the countrj- to carry it Did you ever 
hear humbi^ equal to this ? . . . Yours aifectionately, 

j. B. m: 

Here these introductory pages cwne to a natural conclusion, 
the date of the last letter showing us to be on the verge of the 
Oxford movement, with its rapidly maturing influences. 
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The stir of thought which issuea in the Oxford movement 
had already told on James Mozley. His interests were Church 
interests. The return of Mr. Newman from abroad, Mr. 
Keble’s^ Assize Sermon, and the Tracts which followed in due 
course, kindled in him, as in so many ardent minds, a zeal 
which found expression as it could. All who felt with the 
chief actors in the movement were admitted to the privilege 
and charm of Iheir confidence, and derived energy from their 
example. The letters all report progress, and show one pre- 
dominant interest. 


^ Oxford, July 12, 1833. 

Dear Tom, — Newman has at last come, and is looking very 
well, much better than when he went, and considerably tanned 
with his exp(jsure to the southern sun. He landed at Brighton 
from Diq)pe. and reached Oxford on Thursday. Frank 

^ In James M 'ztoy*8 family the Chriatim Year had long been a hoaaehold 
book. Hta brother T. M. had sent it, soon after its publication, to hi » sister 
Jane, with these words ; **1 should wish jnuch that you would give a little 
study to the book J enclosed in the parcel. Study, perhaps, is too harsh a 
word, and savours too much of the dry critic. But, pray, do something or 
other with the book, and then tell me what yon think of it You may, with 
safety, declare any judgment you like, for I do uot know poetry on which 
there are suc^ various opinions. Some think it will outlive all other human 
poetry whatever, others that it will be unheard of fifty years hence ; some 
think it simple, others far-fetched ; some think it only requires a little pure 
feeling for the most nnlearned to enter into it, others that it is utterly un- 
^nstruable to every one, and probably to the author himself ; some think 
it breathes the pure spirit of *our dear Mother Church,’ others that it 
beers the *mark of the Beast.’ But if 1 would attsmpt to tell you all that 
has been or can be said oonceming it, 1 must take up Johnson’s Dictioniuy 
and go right through it, taking every ^thet and coupling it with Its 
tppomte.«-OittBL, May 2, 1828.” 
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Ifewmii arrived the same day— a singular coincidenca It 
was only by a most fortunate train of accidents that Newman 
WBA able to come as soon as he did. The coaches from Paris to 
all the ports from which there are steamers to England were 
full. And if one of the passengers to Dieppe had not happened 
vacate his place, he would have been detained some two or 
ibree days. By several pieces of good luck like this, he 
lhas travelled almost continuously the whole of the way from 
Palerma Though*looking well now, he was ill for a consider- 
able time in Sicily. He stayed three weeks at Palermo waiting 
for a vessel to Marseilles, and dreadfully tired he was of the 
place. The Sicilian language is a dialect of Italian, but so 
different, that it was almost unintelligible to him. There were 
only three or four English residents there, and those merchants, 
fully occupied with their business, so that though they were 
very civil to him, and asked him to dinner and so on, yet 
by far the greater part of his time was spent in complete 
solitude. There were no books for him to read, none at least 
that were at all interesting to him. The English are very 
much looked up to there, both from the idea the Sicilians have 
of their wealth, and from gratitude for their conduct in the 
late yrar. Froude has just tbld me that Newman was most 
dangeroudy ill in Sicily, of a violent epidemic fever. At the 
time he was taken ill with it, there was no medical aid at 
hand. By on^ of those singular caprices which people in 
fevers 8ometim(*s take up, he fancied liimself able to wajjc some 
way — he did walk a few miles, till he completely sank down, 
and Was carried into a hovel While lying there a physician 
tiappened to go past, and by his care he wa^ far recovered 
as to be able to reach the next town, where he got regular 
medical ailvice^ But his life vras still almost given up for 
three or four daya Perhaps the illness^ on the whok, may 
have clone him good. Slight weakness is all that now 
remains. . . , You will now think of coming nig, Kewmmi, 
now.thiA he is once beck, does not intend to leave Oxford in a 
huffy, ^ all his friends who wbh to see him, must come to 
Oxford P4rha|>8 you 'd as wnH come in harvest-time, as that 
seeme, by all accounts, to be a time when clergymen can do 
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^aoibing in tlieir parishes. Newman wishes to see you very 
TOM*.— Yours affectionately, J ntm Mozliy. 

To HIS SiSJER. 

Oxford, Sept 8, 1 888 

With this letter you will receive a considerable number of 
tracts, the first production of the Society established for the 
diifsemination of High Church principles. 0| course you have 
hetird of this new thing set up. If I recollect right, however, 
Fronde’s letter was written at tbs first starting, not that there 
is much additional news to tell you about it ; we must be con- 
tent to wait patiently the effects of agitation. Answers, how- 
ever, have been received from some quarters, and on the whole 
favourable. Kebic has heard from Davison, the writer on the 
Prophecies—a great name, by far the most talented, I should 
think, of the old school of Oriel lights. He approves of the 
thing, though how fai he is ready to go I have not heard. Then 
Ogilvie, he is a great addition, for his approbation implies that 
of the ArchbUhop too — it being a rule with him never to 
advocate any opinion or any proceedings which at all disagree 
with the Archbishop’s views. So scrupulous indeed is he on 
this point, that he has narrowly escaped being classed with 
the timid party ; by the timid party, meaning not those who 
are willing to concede, but those who are afraid to make a stir. 
The Archbishop [Howley] is thought here to be a man of firstr 
rate principle, and one who would rather lay his head upon 
the block than commit himself to a connivance at a single 
unchristian measure which our present legislators may choose 
to adopt ; but he has also been thought too deficient in active 
courage, to take an important part in public affairs. Perhaps 
he will show better when it comes to, — and Ogilvie jommg 
himself 4s a good sign. Then Bose too has sent in his attach- 
ment to the cause ; 'he will be a most valuable member, and will 
paff and blow about it in fine style in the British Mejjamm when 
the Society is fairly established. But for the present you must 
remember all these details I have been going throu^ aie seciet. 

What do you think ? — ^you will accuse me of vast imprudence 
and perhaps impertinence, but — I have senia sheet ci Tmete 

c 
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to Mt. M. N., communicsating to him at the same time the 
news of the formation, of the Society, and asking him what 
he thinks as to the advantage of such pubKcations being 
distributed. ... The fact is, we must not be veiy scrupulous 
ei to views or particular as to sentiments in the distribution of 
these things. Newman heard from Froude the other day. He 
was in high spirits when he wrote. His theory, he said, as 
to Parliament having been a lay synod before the repeal of 
tho Test Act, and being now therefore completely changed in 
its constitution with respect to the Church, took very well. . . . 
You ought to know, by the by, that Newman is the writer of 
all tlie tracts I send you ; Keble has written two, but they are 
not printed. Of Newman’s things the two most important, as 
you will perceive, are the one on Ordination, and the one on 
Irish affairs. . . . Yours affectionately, James Mozley. 

In acknowledging the packet of Tracts his sister asks who is 
to distribute them ; and adds, “ it answers more my views of 
the Society, to circulate them all through the clergy. Therefore 
Mr. Dean has had nearly all ours.” 

* Oxford, September 20, IS'SS. 

My dear Anne, — ^We muster rather strong at present in 
Oriel. Tom, Golightly, Blenoowe are up, and Marriott has been 
up, but is now gone. You know, of course, what the meeting 
is about — ^tlie new Society. I cannot say, howei(;er, that this 
particular subject has been much talked a^ut, or that anything 
new htis btHjn proposed, orjbhat any more form and system has 
been given to the Society than it had. befocre. However, it is 
something gained if people see one another, and discuss general 
topics that bear on the particular one. Actual business, it must 
be confessed, goes on rather slowly ; but this must always be at 
the eomin^neement of any work. . Hie manifesto is not yet pub- 
lished, and perhaps may not be for some time. It is now under- 
going Eose^s examination. Keble's Tract, too, has only jnst 
come oat; and I know it was in the press more than a week 
ago. "When the former is printed I wUl aend it you, togedier 
with some mpre Tracts, as you s4y more are waut^. What do 
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people about you say of the style of these Tracts of Newmau^s ? 
Bi<aicowe says that some to whom he has shown them think it 
rather affected — I suppose £om the sentences being so short, 
and so often interrogatorj”. Oni3 is not very much surprised at 
tliis in people who don’t know Kewman. Not that there is any 
ground for the charge of affectation, but the style is certainly 
singular, if one reads them (the Tracts) without bringing in 
on<i’s personal knowledge of Newman.^ X. finds some fault 
with them on these accounts, anc^ rays they look exactly like 
literal translations of the epistles or the Apostolical Fathers — 
but this is X.’s way. I don’t belies e he is thoroughly satisfied 
with anything throughout, except his own, of which he has very 
considerable admiration. He is an uncommonly good fellow, 
nevert heless, with all his conceit, and is now so brisk and active, 
arguing and unfolding his sentiment, and laying down the law 
in the most amusing manner. I don’t know how it is, there is 
nothing in his conceit that at all offends one. It suits him so 
well, and is ir such beautiful proportion with the rest of his 
character, that one would clearly pronounce him deficient in 
something or other if he was without it. He has been corre- 
sponding, as I told you, with a clergyman in Ireland, who turns 

« 

^ Thia question on the subject of style was answered at onoe : — 

** September 23, 1833. 

Dear James, — ... It i>' both singular and disappointing that I have 
heard no reniaiks upon the style or contents of the pamphlets themselves. 
Mr. Dean and Mr, i (the two active agents] seem to know what they are 
about, and, I suspect, put off the trouble of reading to a more favourable 
opportunity. I' jrhaps I ought not to say Mr. Dean ; but I know Mr. P. 
does. One person, but I don’t know who, said, I believe, that the%tyle 
was not like Newman’s, thereby showing he knew nothing about it; 
for it is, I think, most characteristically like him. He enters upon his sub- 
ject in the first Tract — *I am but one of yourselves — a Presbyter; and, 
therefore, I conceal my name, lest I should take too much on mysdf by 
speaking in my own person. Yet speak I must ; for the times are very 
evil, yet uo one spe^s against them* — ^with the same humble, quiet 
mwncr which he enters a room before one is aware, I nnde^tand 
quite what Mr. X means ; there is certainly something uncommon in 
it ; but this, I think, is a recommendation, as^t excites attention.*’ The 
letter goes on to protest against some strong language James, in the ardour 
of partisanship, had nsed towards Mr. N. M., a gentleman who had pro- 
tested against Keble’s sermon : *^lt is not from a man with such a trainiiig 
that yon ong^t to expect mnchjlimd, therefore, you should not be angry 
when he me^y ants as he might b&expected.to aei” 
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out to be Mr. Magee, urho has just written that address to <3ie 
cleigy of Waterford. It is an extraordinary coincidence (as he 
baa fuHy impressed upon me) that this address was written at 
Ihi very time that X*s letter reached him, recommending that 
very proceeding. He read to me the other day the answer he 
reOeived — a very noble and affectionate letter — though comr 
|daining, perhaps, rather too much of the apathy of the English 
etergy. What h^ says is very true; but the Irish clergy 
have made of their own accord most culpable concessions to 
Government, and so have themselves chiefly to blame, if their 
order falls into contempt. ... I read some of K M.’s letter to 
Newman, and he was far from setting him down as a hopdess 
case. Newman now is becoming perfectly ferocious in the 
cause, and proportionately sanguine of success.^ "Well do 
them,** he says, at least twenty times a day — meaning, by 
" them,** the present race of aristocrats, and the Liberal oppressors 
of the Church in general. 

He is now in London superintending, I suppose, the publica- 
tion of his book [77te Arians], which is now printed. I have 
read a page of it here and there, as the proof-sheets came down. 
Full half of it is introduction, which is advantageous on the 
whole, as it touches on subjects which will soon come under 
public discussion — creeds and articles, etc. Parts of it are 
exceedingly hard to understand, owing to the subtlety of the 
Arian doctrines, and consequently of the orthodox answers to 
them. 

The declaration of the Society is at last printed, but not pub- 
lished. Before that takes place it has to undergo innumerable 
criticisms, in addition to the six weeks' discipline and correoticHi 
it was subject to before it was printed. It is compl^lsly 
different from the one originally proposed by Keble — a copy 

* Thii pMSftge cariouBly illustrates the "desoriptioii Ae author ol the 
gives of his state of mind at this precise date: “My behaviour 

had a imxtnre in it both of aerceness and sport. They [certain acts] were 
the fruit of that exuberant and Joyous energy with which I returned 
freiu abroid, and which I never had before or since. I bad the exultation 
of health restored and home r^^iained. ... I was amid familiar scenes and 
faces once more. And my health and strength came back to me with such 
a rebound that some friends at Oxford on seeing me did not well know that 
it was I, and heeitated before Oiey epoke to me.** 
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of which, I suppose, Tom sent you — and not half so interesting, 
thougli, I suppose, much more prudent Mr. Hook, of Coventry , 
I believe^ has had the chief hand in it Then Eose, Palmer, 
Ogilvie, and a dozen more besides, have had a finger. Many 
cooks spoil the broth. People should remember that there is 
one important question which cannot but considerably afiect 
the usefulness of the most prudent and nicely balanced publica- 
tions — iB, whether it will be read or not Of course this single 
manifesto, being a dry affair, is not much Consequence. But 
a question has been raised whether all the tracts that come 
out in the Society’s cause ought net to be the production of 
a committee, or at &ny rate be submitted to their altera- 
tions. Newman is against the theory, on the very obvious 
principle that intense stupidity cannot fail to be the principal 
quality of publications sent out under such circumstances. 

. . . There is — Tom has of course told you — a synod to be held 
here in the middle of November ; it is particularly important 
^at as many a ^ possible should attend. If you want any more 
tracts I will send you plenty. You need not be so over-scru- 
pulous as to the way of distributing them. Laymen are not 
excluded from having a voice in the Society — far from it. It is 
important that this should be understood. 

To liis Sister. 

February. 1 , 1834 . 

My DEAR .\nke, — ^Tiie election of the Chancellor took place 
on Wednesday", and went off, as was expected, without opposi- 
tion. As usually happens, however, on such occasions, people 
are now making up for their inactivity beforehand, by grum- 
bling at what hi% been done. They say now that the Duke 
^certainly was not the man — they have been taken by surprise. 
The Liberals declare they Ve been cheated, and many of them, 
Denkon among others, affirm that they would have preferred 
the Archbishop, so the end of it is, nobody is satisfied. It 
really seems a great pity the Archbishop was not proposed. 
The majority of the country clergy would certainly have 
voted for him. However, when Keble and Newman put 
his name forward privately, which they did, some little time 
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ago, it waa received with such coolness that no blame can 
attadx to them for not having pursued the thing further, 
tkmgh many now begin to ask, Why did not you propose the 
4ltiibishop? ... I don't know whether Newman told you, 
when he was at Derby, that he was going to stand for the 
Moral Professorship ; he is, and has a tolerable chance of sue- 
oeas if things go on as they are — for at present he is the only 
candidate. 

c 

The Duke of Wellington was always an interesting study 
to James Mozley. He liked to detect traits of nature in the 
great man, through all the ceremonial to which his greatness 
subjected him. 

To ms Sister Maru. 

February 15, 1834. 

My dear Maria, — . . . Tlie cliief subject of news that I can 
think of at present, is the Chancellor’s official dinner-party in 
London, some of the details of which I have heard from those 
present. The Duke, I believe, cut rather an extraordinary figure 
in his Chancellor’s gown, wliich is a very stiff and academical 
kind of robe, and which, moreover, had been made rather too long 
for him. However, he performed his part to the satisfaction of 
the company, and only made one false ^[uantity on delivering 
his Latin speech, which was a very good one, and quite to the 
purpose^ though it is conjectured, from various circumstances, 
tliat Dr. Bliss, the Kegistrar of the University, had, a good deal 
more to do witli the composition of it than his Grace. Some 
Jud^s.of diameter who were present are of opinion that the 
Duke, though a most intlexihle person in his gerural couth of 
conduct, does not carry his coolness at his fingers' ends in the 
way many great men do ; since in the delivery of his speech he’ 
betrayed something not unlike confusion and awkwardness, 
and on one occasion addressed liimself in energetic language to 
a servant who had made a misUike about a bottle of wine. 
Tlie Duke had all his presentation plate on the table, as well as 

the Dresden China which the King of Pnmia had given him 

So far so good. The only blotch in the whole affair was the 
presence of the Duke of Cumberland, who made no scruple of 
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swearing* eveiy other word he said; and moreover subverted 
the order of etiquette by hiimelf proposing the Chancellor’s 
health, which properly belonged to the Vice-Chancellor to do* 
Lord Eldon was present in great foice, and quite unable to 
abstain from talking about his consistency, while compliment- 
ing Dr. Klidd in a very short but enthusiastic speech, which 
no one understood till it was over. Lord Mdon is coming 
down with the Duke to the Installation at the end of next 
term. Oxford, I suppose, will be more gay^ than it has ever 
been since the visit of the Allied vereigns. 

It is generally thought that the Church is looking up again. 
A year ago Ministers put forward definite designs against 
Church property. All these seem have vanished. Articles 
are appearing in Radical journals proving that the House of 
Commons, reformed as it is, is fast losing its authority ; and 
that when a party now has anything to accomplish, it does not 
address itself to the House of Commons, but to the public. 
The address to the Archbishop is- not given as an instance of 
this, which is rather unfair; for it is in its more general 
character an unequivocal instance of a cause being effectu- 
ally strengthened without any communication with the 
governing powers. Newman wafe closeted the other day two 
hours with Dr. Roath of Magdalen, recei ving his opinions as to 
his work, whicli were very complimentary. Kaye, Bishop of 
Lincoln, has had a correspondence with Rose about it, particu- 
larly on the ) »oint of the Disciplina arcani, which is a sul]|ect the 
Bishop himself, Newman thinks, has touched in certain letters 
in the British Magazine, signed ** Philalethes Cantabrigiensis.” 

• . . Yours affectionately, * J. Mozley. 

It must have been after the two hours’ colloquy mentioned 
in this letter, that Dr. Routh used to speak of that “clever 
young gentleman of Oriel, Mr. Newman,” 

To HIS Sister. 

^ Oxford, March 15, 1834. 

Newman is not Moral Philosophy Professor, as you .will 
probably have seen by the papers. Hampden offered himself 
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(he very day before the election; and, being a Sampton 
Xectoer, and an Aristotelian, and a Head of a House, and a 
and, moreover, a stupid man in bis way, he was of 
ecmrae the successful candidate. It is a pity the thing has 
jfNmied out so, if it was only for the title-page of Newman's 
volume of sermons, which has just come out. Of course you 
will get it, if you haven’t already. 

The new Marriage Bill is making rather a stir here ; Newman 
and all his party declare it to be quite unecclesiastical to give 
out the intention of certain people to enter into a purely civil 
ceremony during divine service, and in church. A small meet- 
ii^ was held to discuss the subject in Newman’s room last 
night, at which it was resolved to get up a petition against it ; 
and Harrison of Clirist Church (the English Essay when you 
were at Oxford), has been intrusted with the wording of it. I 
see from a letter of Tom’s to Christie, that John is thinking of 
something of the kind at Derby. It seems to me to be jtist the 
thing to petition about. It gives so little satisfaction to any 
|>arty, that almost anything would upset it. Indeed Lord J, 
Russell has almost said as much. I suppose none of you think 
of coming to Oxford at the Commemoration. Newman has 
one of my brothers coming. As Charles was 
invited at Derby, I should think this invitation of Newman’s 
alludes more particularly to him. What does Charles say to 
it ? The proposal, in my humble opinion, is not to be sneezed 
at. I dined at the Newmans’ the other day—^yery pleasant; 
music, etc. etc. We had a splendid sermon fr^ Sewell, of 
Exeter College, at the assizes, on the Origin of Evil. Not one 
person in the church understood one sontenee of it. Sewell 
had tlireatened, his friends with a metaphysical discourse on 

that occ^ion. According to M *s definition it certainly 

was sufficiently metaphysical, and that was the only sense in 
which any one in the church could be sure it was so. Half the 
University are going up for Firsts. I am most unfortunate in 
my time. I have now got into that swing of reading, that if 
I had half a year before me, I think I could almost make 
xiiq^self sure <rf my first I am conceited enough to think 
this. But it is a pe/y different case when one has only a 
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After three years of idleness it is very long brfore 
Qx^can chain oiie's-self down to a fixed course of reading. To 
be iwne, you will say I onght not to haw been idle ; very true, 
—Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozlby, 

To HIS Brother Johk. 

Oxford, Jum 16, 1834. 

My dj£AR John,— The installat’oi} has paSsed off very well. 
The only mistakes being the Duke’s false quantities, which were 
treated very indulgently. The Duke himself, whether it was 
that his face was lighted up by the joyfulness of all about him, 
or whether he looked as he always dues, I don’t know ; but his 
face had certainly a much kinder expression about it than I 
had expected to see, I should say that, dressed in a Court dress 
of black, with his Chancellor’s robe', on him, he was the most 
respectable-looking old gentleman I ever saw — not to mention 
any loftier qaoUties. He has a face that would suit any situa- 
tion and character. In lawn sleeves, I have no doubt, he would 
look the most episcopal person on the Bench. He was evidently 
sometimes much affected by the enthusiastic cheering he met 
with, if one can gather anything from a certain tremulous 
motion in the mouth, which is a very sensitive part. The 
cheering, by the by, was more tremendous than anything I 
ever heard. The theatre was like a bell going,^ We all of us, 
of course, sp'^rfced the most correct principles on the occasion. 
We hissed, ^romed, and laughed at Dissenters, Whigs, Lord 
Grey, and his family in office. The people from London laust 
have been astonished at finding thefiiselves in a Tory mob. The 
feeling displayed will probably influence many in their votes 
in the House, One M.P. present, who voted a month ago for 
the Dissenters* Bill, has declared that, seeing the strong feeling 
in the University against it, he shall consider himself justified 
in not continuing to give it his support. The Duke, at a dinner 
at St John’s on Thursday, said that what he had seen here had 
put the thing in a new light to hira ; upon which the Duke of 
Cumbedand stood, up and said that he was glad to hear the 
Duke make such an avowal, as he was a person always to follow 
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up i^rbat he had said. The Duke of Cumberland is the most 
gru^ monster I ever set eyes on. He is fearful to behold. No 
wonder such odd stories get about him, like ghost stories about 
a ;|^my house. He was well received, however, and I was 
of it Old Lord Eldon was in the theatre the second day. 
jfeenry Wilberforce has gone down with Tom to Moreton 
jH^nkney, for two or three days. . . . Froude is staying at Baf- 
badoes, and going on very well there. . . . Yours afifectionately, 

James Mozley. 

In the Long Vacation of 1834, James was one of a reading 
party, so called, in Wales, under Mr. •Mitchell of Lincoln 
College, and writes home, — ^where Miss Newman was then 
paying her first visit, — ^at the close of his stay : — 

To HIS Sister. 

September 12, 1834. 

My dear Anne, — I am very happy to feel myself, with Tom, 
the joint cause of keeping Miss Newman amongst you a few 
days longer than she might otherwise have stayed. It has 
been raining here almost coiftinuously for the last month, and 
tlie harvest is all but ruined. .... 

The gaiety of A. has at last come to an end, much to the 
disgust of many of our jmrty, who now intend leaving as soon 
as possible. 1 intend leaving this day three ^j^jjeks and going 
.straight to Oxford The gaiety has terminal^ chiefly from 
wan6 of people to aviTv it on. Such has been the zeal of all, 
that I don't think any other cause could have stopped it. 
But the Inuiuties of the place, the two Miss C.s, left yester- 
day. Two other beauties from C. are leaving to-day, besides 
numerous other de|Mirtiires. Things now look like Oxford 
in the Long Vaaition. Tlie Cambridge men, I think, I once 
told you, were reuiarkable for their matrimonial tendencies on 
expeditious of this kiud ; well, they have carried off the palm 
this year, though tliey aiu only two to our ten ; at least 
so it is reported on the liest authority, though nobody knows 
how they intend to manage after the fatal stroke, for neither of 
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them possess an atom of money. On Tuesday there was on 

evening party at Mra ^*s, which was to be a kind of break 

up, all intending to leave the next morning. Two of our party, 
who were favoured with an invitation, declared that towards 
the close of the evening the scene became quite affecting; 
absolutely tears, pocket-handkerchiefs, and everything that fee old 
be desired on such an occasion. Wednesday being a rainy day, 

none left — so there was a second winding up at Mrs. ^'s, to 

which we all went, myself among.^t them. Ve had no second 
edition of the tears, but we neveriheless had a very pleasant 
evening and very good singing. . . , Yours affectionately, 

* ‘ J. Mozlby. 

This reading party was in preparation for the final examina- 
tion, which resulted in a great disappointment. A first was 
what was reasonably hoped for ; nothing less than a second could 
be contemplated, and a third was the upshot. 

From his Sister. 

Friary, November 30, 1834. 

My dear Tames, — I hope you don't break the seal with any 
apprehension of a home lecture coming upon you as a sort of 
appendix to your present mortification. I write because I feel 
tempted to give you my sympathy as soon as j)ossible, and to 
assure you that some of us at least are not '' immeasurably dis- 
gusted ” with what we must consider your failure. It would 
have \mm an injustice to you not to feel very considerably dis- 
appointed at first, because I think tliat both from your reffiing 
and natural abilities we had a right to expect more from you ; 
but the battle is not always to the strong, even, supposing you 
were well prepared, and as Tom always lays the blame of any 
failure on the whole family, not on the individual, I suppose 
1 must console you by saying that the family genius is not 
made for examinations ; being too slow and deliberate — unable 
to call up its resources at a moment' s warning. I shall, however, 
indeed be very angry with you if you allow yourself to despond 
on this, and do not rather consider this ill-success as a proof of 
the necessity for greater system and method in your reading. 
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Jfy view is (but you may veiy justly think I know nothing 
about it) that you ought to read next jeax as much as you have 
done tKifl last, and with more method, and then you may still 
have a good chance for a Fellowship, on which you know I had 
always fixed my affections for you. 

December 1. 

I wrote so far last night. ... I find I have not mentioned 
either papa or mamma. You can guess, just as well as I can tell, 
their feelings on the occasion. Mamma said she had a right 
to feel very much disappointed at first, because she knew that 
in a day or two she should get over it. and think no more 
about it. Papa is not very fond of talking on the subject, but 
he will, very cheerfully, on any other, and fell asleep after 
<linner just as comfortably as usuaL So, on the whole, things 
are rather better than I expected. . . , Yours affectionately, 

A.M. 

To this letter is appended a little postscript, from a younger 
sister : My love to you — though you are floored. — F. M.’' 

To Sister. 

Oxford, December 4, 1834. 

I have now received full and particular accounts of my third 
from different Sources, all quite authentic. Cox, one of the 
examiners, told Christie that on Friday night (the class list 
came out on Saturday afternoon) my name was definitely down 
on tiPB Second Class list. One might fancy that a settlement at so 
late an hour was surely a finfl one. However, the next morning 
it occurred to them that there were some men in the second class 
very little inferior to those in tlie first, and that, therefore, it 
was not fair to them that mine, with some other names, should 
appear with theirs. Accordingly the next morning they sent for 
me again, and gave me a piece of Latin. If I had been quick 
over it, it all w^ould have been right As it was, from natural 
slowness, together with being considerably fagged with the 
former day’s work, and also an over-anxiety about being correct, 
the viva voce, too, dinging in my ears all the time, 1 am free 
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to confess, as M.P.S say, that I was a very considerable time 
about it — than three hours.^ 

This passage is given to illustrate that "slowness” which, 
under certain trying conditions (only), was a characteristic of 
his mind, and which told against him in examinations. 

February 16, 1835. 

My disar Anne, — . . . Newmrn is particularly desirous of 
having some pamphlet on Suffrag* ns written, and caused Dr. 
Burton to be sounded on the subjeot the other day. Burton, 
however, did not se^ it — ^he had written pamphlets enough, 
he thought Burton has some reasc n to be cautious, as he is 
within an ece of 9 bishopric ; as he t", he is just of all others, the 
man for the present Ministry — ^respectable, but not very strong. 
Newman does not write himself, because he thinks a pamphlet 
does no good without a name, and he is modest enough to think 
that his own is not sufficiently weighty. Bose has taken 
Arnold under his peculiar protection. In an appendix to his 
Durham lectures, he bestows several pages of comment on 
Arnold’s advice to young clergymen, appended to his third 
volume of sermons. Arnold’s adtice goes to discarding all con- 
troversial works, which, he insinuates, Lave proceeded for the 
must part from men of " feeble and prejudiced minds,” and sub- 
stituting in their placn Bacon and Aristotle, and such writers 
as expand intellect. 

. . , [After a list of names of men engaged to be married] 
Froude himself is beginning to joke about matrimony. ^ He 
says in a letter to Christie, " Therfe ’a nothing left for you and 

f! following sentence, in a letter from borne, shows that he did not 
mow his disappointment to weig^ too strongly on : — 

,, Deomher Z, IZZL 

. . , 1 ubiak yon have done wisely to set about something new ; as fresh 
**^<1 objects of interest, reconcile one to the past more than all the 
thinkmg in the wwld. I am quite ready to believe all said about the 
exsminsra wd their system, though I shah sbstaiu from talking to other 
people of the reasons that have prevented your succeeding as you ought to 
have done j beciiTlse the world is apt to put its own construction on the 
profound reasoning that can brought forward on such ocoati«i|s« 
Jiamma wants you to come home as soon as you have got all you wish out 
of your great folios.** ' 
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me }yaA to marry ; for a wife sticks to you, but a Mend may cut 
and run.*" This is a conclusion to certain complaints about 
Mends not writing to him. He was heard from a few days 
ago. I read his letter to Newman; the first part is somewhat 
desponding, but he recovers his spirits toward the end. His 
cough, though not entirely gone, has gone off considerably. . . . 

The Cambridge undergraduates have subscribed and made up 
a prize for the best account of Coleridge’s System of Philosophy, 
open to the whoW world. We here look certainly very small 
in comparison with such great doings, I had Hamilton to my 
rooms the other day ; he is acquainted with many Cambridge 
men, and says their opinion of Oxford is, that we are gentle^* 
manly, but shallow. Have you seen the Autobiography of a 
Dissenting Minister? It is a very amusing thing, though 
vulgar, rather. If you wish to have the whole series of Tracts, 
they are published now in one volume. . . . Mr. Philip Pusey is 
suspected of a leaning to Radicalism, because he said he would 
grant the Dissenters all that a conscuntiom Dissenter could 
ask. It would take some time to find out whether this is 
sound or not. It is an ingenious way of putting the thing. — 
Yours affectionately, James Mozley. 


To HIS Sister. 

‘ OXFOBI), March 11, 1835. 

... Sir Robert Peel, as you know, has thrown the 
burden of resisting the Dissenters entirely on the Universities, 
memly pledging himself not to force any measure on» them. 
Accordingly, the He.ads of Houses arc expected shortly to 
take the subject into oonsideration. How their delibmitions 
will end is not known, but it is feared they will propose 
substituting a dedaratiou instead of a subscriprion. Newman 
was told by Pusey the other day that the Bishop of Exetol^ 
had come over to this view. His (N.’s) remark was that he 
liked seeing men come out in their true character. It signifies 
little what the Heads of Houses do, except so far as the name 
goes, if they only give a sufficient interval between their 
motion and the Convocati<m meeting to allow of bringing up 
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the clergy from the conntry. These latter are most useful on 
such occasions, as, having, but little actual connection with the 
University, they are not inflaenc^i by the same motives of 
expediency— the wish to keep things going— that many of the 
ref^iderUs have. However, I should not fear much if the matter 
were left to the resident M.A.S. ^ 

Newman's pamphlet on Suffragans will bo out immediately. 
It is astonishing the speed with which he composes ; and that 
when he has a dozen other things hanging on his mind at 
the same time. It is certainly a good illustration of Eose's 
maxim, that those who have nicst to do are the fittest 
persons to take in hand any new work. The second volume 
of Sermons is- also coming out. He dedicates it to his friend 
Bowden — an old college friendship — I think the author of 
a Tract hy a Layman, We had a long discussion over the 
wording of the dedication the other evening. I have no more 
marriages to tell you of. The future Mrs. Keble is at present 
a Miss Clarkf . I hear nothing of her, except a doubtless 
calumnious assertion that she is a blue-stocking. He, Keble, 
gave a most agreeable poetry lecture the other day, proving 
Homer to be a Tory (shdl we say Conservative ?), and finally 
stating reasons why it was that all real poets were Tories. It 
is a pity you are debarred by the language from either hearing 
them or reading them, should they be published, which doubt- 
less they will be. * 

The assiz^^s have been going on here lately — ^the judges, 
Park and Coleridge. The latter is an Oxford man, a friend of 
Keble's. Parkis extreme respect for the University, not exekeU 
ing even the junior members of it, was most amusing. One 
University man was brought up by an impudent javelin man, 
in open Court, for having made a disturbance in trying to 
force his way in, on which the following dialogue took place : 

^My Lcxd, I 've brought up a man for “ A man, sir I A 

gentleman, you mean, I suppose.” “ My Lord, he was making 

a disturbance .” " Sir, he was claiming his rights.” " So, 

my liord, I took him by the collar ” " Collar, sir ! what 

business had you to take the gentleman by the collar?” So 
the javelin man, in spite of all law and justice, was obliged to 
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give up his captive, who was forthwith assured old Park 
that he need not disturb himself at all about the matter.-— Yours 
affeetioaately, Mozixr. 

■ At this tiTTiP! James Mozley was engaged on the English 
essay. I was visiting Mrs. Newman at Bosebank, and wrote 
to my mother, “Mr. Rogers was saying yesterday that Mr. 
Bridges had reported James’s essay to be a very good one ; t^e 
meaning was brought out clearly; and Mr. Newman said 
Mames certainly brought out his meaning very admirably in 
some things he did for us at the examii^tion’ This is great 
praise from such a good and sincere judge.” 

To HIS Brother, T. M. 

“ My labours are now finished, I gave in my essay — ^that is, 
I put it through the nick in Dr. Bliss’s door at six o’clock on 
Saturday morning ; and tliat I got it in then is owing entirely 
to Bridges having stayed up with me the whole of that night 
and the greater part of the night before [to help in copying 
it out]. It is now over, and I shall wipe it off my memory as 
fast as possible.” 


To HIS Mother. 

^ t^une 16 , 1835 . 

My dear Mother, — I have at last an agreeable piece of news 
for you. My essay has gained the prize, to my very consider- 
abl#» astonishment, though I do not know there is anything to 
be astonislied at, for I should tliink [ probably took more pains 
with my performance than any otlier who wrote, particularly 
as I had nothing else to do. But somehow or other success 
does afirt»nish one~that is to say just at first. The feeling 
soon dies away, and joy subsides into a feeling of ov9inary 
satisfaction, so that though 1 have only heard the news an hour 
ago, I feel now only a very moderate and cdiastened d^^ of 
pleasure on the occasion. This process in the mind is perhaps 
Just as it dmuld be, and prevents one from becoming conceited. 
Yon need not expect any particular pleasure from the pemi^ 
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of the production itself, which is as stupid as need be, and as iqi 
fact it must be from the nature of the subject. Do any of you 
intend to see me spout in the theatre ? You must write soon 
to congratulate me, for one chief pleasure on these ocfeasions 
lies in these petty gratifications, as philosophers would call 
them. The day of Commemoration is to-morrow (Wednesday) 
fortnight. I have no more news for you. If any come up it 
will be a nice opportunity of arranging with Jilrs. Newman as 
to the promised visit. I am glad t > say Oriel has the English 
verse too; so we shine this year, you see,— Your affectionate 
son, . James Mozley. 


There was a family gathering at Oxford to hear bhe essay. 
My mother and brothers came up from Derby, bringing my 
two youngest sisters. My father sends a few happy words, 
"‘gratified beyond whatT can express,*^ and quotes Napoleon's 
speecn to his soldiers, “ My children have covered themselves 
with glory.” Everything went well ; the weather was fine ; the 
scene in the theatre beautiful ; Mrs. Newman most hospitable ; 
the party at Fosehill joining with ours in sight-seeing and all 
the jdeasures of th-^ occasion. Mr. KeHe was up, and most 
kind to our party, '^peaking of the essay to my mother as excep- 
tionally good and full of promise ; and taking ift into his old 
rooms at Corp is. 

After the Lr^ aking up of the Oxford party, J. B. M. visited his 
friend Mr. Bridges, at Denton Court^ near Canterbury, writing 
very happily of t!ie days passed there. From thence he and 
his friend crossed over to Calais for a day — his first taste of 
Continental travel. After one whole day his letter shows how 
much took in, both of the services in churches and the 
general aspect of the town, and the marked differences, extending 
tb fte atupllest particulars, between Calais and an English town. 

was always a strain on him : his mind worked 
was conscious of labour ; so, on hie return from this 
i^^SSpse of foreign life,* he writes : — 
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To HIS Sister. 


August 24, 1835. 

On Friday, Eogers lionised us over Woolwich, which was 
Mhteresiing enough in its way, and one is glad to have seen it ; 
but really, after much and continuous sight-seeing, striking 
things of all kinds so pall upon one that I don't think the 
descent of a comet itself would excite more than the most otiose 
attention ; and accordingly it was with the calmest indiCTerence 
that I surveyed 27,000 cannon and some hundred thousand 
cannon-balls. This is a state of mind which one ought to be far 
from boasting of ; on the contrary, I suppose if one had a proper 
degree of imagination one would be thunderstruck at such 
spectacles. 

The name of Dr. Hampden has appeared already in these 
pages, but upon the death of the Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Dr. Burton, it figures in a more prominent manner, awaking a 
storm of controversy which was not to die out with the occa- 
sion that awoke it, but to be revived in the course of years 
with renewed force. 

* 

To HIS Sister Maria. 

, Oxford, February 13, 1836. 

We have been all in a commotion for the last w’eek, owing 
to the report of Hampden's appointment [to the Regius Pro- 
^.fgjsorship of Divinity]. The news first came out on Monday 
morning, and course , excited grc*at astonishment. There 
was no doubt, however, about tb(‘ fact ; Slnittleworth had got 
it from the ]>erson himself; not that any official communi- 
cation had come tlown; but that intimation had been given 
that it was to be so. Accordingly l)eople began to bestir 
themselves imraedintely. That ver}' day Pusey gave a dinner 
to the leadc^rs of orthodoxy in Univei-sity, at whidi 
Ner^an, and Hook of Coventry’, who happened to be up as 
select preacher, and others were present. A petitiem was 
agreed to, to be signed by the resident Masters, expressive of 
their condemnation of Hampden's tenets, and their entire want 
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confidence in him. However, a dinner-party was not to 
settle everything i and a public meeting was the next thing to 
think of. So the next day (Tuesday) was occupied in stirring 
up people. It was also thought requisite that an of 

Hampden should be got up, especially as the length, stupi<Uty, 
and obscurity of his Bamptpn Lectures, in which his <mief 
enormities were contained, had dek^rred most people from ever 
looking into them ; so that he might have maintained the Moham- 
medan system in them, for anything the majority of persons 
know about the matter. Newman took this eocposi in hand, but 
was thrown back a whole day by a stupid mistake of Palmer's 
(of Worcester), who told him he need not trouble himself about 
it, as Dr. Bliss (the most unlikely person in the world) had taken 
it up. Afterwards it turned out that Dr. Bliss, as Palmer 
said, had taken uj> the thing, but differed from Newman " in 
the mode ” of doing it ; that is, he intended to send an article to 
The Standard on the subject, just as if a newspaper comm^^ 
at all stood in the place of a grave and formal exposition of a 
man's theological opinions. However, the instant the mistake 
was discovered Newman commenced work again ; and proceeded 
in a most miraculous way — day and night I may almost say, 
for he sat up reading and writing the whole of Wednesday 
night. He expecjtea the thing [the Elmirnticms] to be printed 
and ready to send off to town yesterday afternoon, but it 
was not finished even lest night. I suppose by this time it is ; 
and some copi,\s ali’eady sent to town to the Archbishop and 
others. Howi^y-ir, I have not come to the meeting yet. 

On Wednesday morning a meeting was held in CorfWfB^ 
common room, attended by about forty, a petition was read 
and agreed on, and by that evening had received forty- 
five signatures. The next evening, Thursday, it was sent 
up to town with seventy-three signatures altogether; which 
is a large number; half of the resident masters; especially 
considering how many woxild be prevented by persowd con- 
jriderations from signing it. It is astonishing how strongly men 
feel on the sulqect Greswell of Coipus said he should c6nsider 
himself guilty of an act of apostasy from the Christian religion 
if he did not protest against the appointment Dr. Gilbert of 
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Braaenose declaied the same thing. Dr. Cardwell, Principal of 
Si Alhan Hall was going about for two or three days quite 
fttrioosly, with a passage from Hampden’s moral philosophy 
ledwes in his pocket, and declaring that he ought to be turned 
ovti dt professorship and hall, and house and home, and every- 
It must be strong feeling which could raise the Heads 
of Houses : they had jx)sitively a meeting on Thursday to deli- 
berate whether a^ petition in due form from the whole Univer- 
sity in its corporate capacity should not be presented against 
Dr. Hampden's appointment, he himself being present at the 
meeting. This morning, to wind up the matter, H. gives 
out that he has withdrawn. Whether or not he would have 
been appointed against the almost unanimous feeling of the 
University, I don’t know. . . . Yours affectionately, 

J. Mozley. 


To HIS Sister Maria. 

Fehmary 20, 1836. 

The last time I wrote, Hampden and the Eegius Professor- 
ship was all there was to^talk about; and it has been the 
grand theme of interest ever since. You will see by to- 
day’s paprs that he is finally gazetted. This is the present 
termination of all our struggles. Eose sent word of the event 
to Newman yesterday, officially as Chaplain to the Archbishop ; 
to whom the petition against the appointment had been 
committed. The note was very strong, considering it was an 
‘Official thing, and implicated the Archbishop. It deeply con- 
doles with tlie University on the great evil ” that has befallen 
it, and could only suggest as a consolatory thought that no effort 
hod been spared to prevent it It seems the great argument 
with Ministers, and one which Eose admitted had a ’’ deplorable 
strength,” was tlie appointment of Hampden to tiie Moml 
Philosophy (Hiair, after the publication of the Bampton lAetuxes. 
I dont think myself we can fairly attach much blame to 
Mndsters; indeed, as things go, it seems to have been a fairly 
oonsdeiitious appointment on their part One person in the 
Ministiy was strongly against it, and that was Charles Wood, an 
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Oriel man, and brother of the Wood who tried for the Fellow- 
ship about three years ago. The instant he heard of Hampden’s 
prol^ble appointment he went tx) Lord Melbourne and remon- 
strated, but was met with the answei? that all was settled. Lord 
Melbourne himself had heard, it appeared, from some quarter or 
other, of Hampden’s heterodoxy, and had forthwith consulted the 
Bishop of LlandaflT, who assured him the charge was perfectly 
futile. This answer, as was natural, coming from a Bishop who 
had sometimes opposed the Ministry and who had a character 
for orthodoxy, in a sort of way, satisfied Lord Melbourne, and he 
forthwith communicatcji his intention to Hampden ; so Wood’s 
remonstrance came too late. When the stir began at Oxford, 
and a petition against the appointment had made its appear- 
ance, Miiiisterr were of course excessively angry with Copleston 
for having taken them in. Meanwhile Hampden wrote up to 
resign his appointment conditionally — that is, he was willing to 
do so if Muiisters wished ; and so the matter stood. I suppose, 
however, they did not think it worth while to break an engage- 
ment m order to gratify a party politically opposed to them. 
Lord Melbourne confessed to Charles Wood his astonishment 
at the number » 'f heterodox names ^e had heard of as having 
started out of Oxford in late years. Pray, Wood, how is it 
that in the bosom of your sluggish University, and out of a 
College by no means the largest in it, so many heijesiarchs have 
lately sprung up . First th^re is Whately, Arnold, and Hampden, 
then there is Mi. Keble and Mr. Newman, who, I hear, are quite 
as great theologi ns as the others, only in another way.” Thjs 
anecdote comes in a letter from Samuel Wood. 

Henry Wilberforce has been up this last week, and stays over 
next; his brother Sam preaches to-morrow at St. Mary’s. 
Certainly IL W. is as little changed by being a husband and a 
father, as any one I know. He is just the same perfectly irre- 
sistibly ludicrous person he always was. — Yours affectionately, 

J. Mozley. 

The excitement upon the question was universal A friend 
writes from Oxford, after a dinner party : " The guests sought 
no other subject ; it furnished inexhaustible materials. The 
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PiovQst of Oriel, by your brother Tom*s account, is quite worn 
by the hard service that the M.A.s, by their frequent 
meetings, impose upon the poor Doctors. You will hear there 
* is to be a Convocation on the 22d, to consider the proposal 
ipf the Doctors." The Christian Observer, commenting on 
the Mmidations, professed to have discerned Dr. Hampden’s 
heresy as early jas 1834. The Watchman assured its readers 
that Protestantism was stabbed to the very vitals,” and that 
if Dr. H. was appointed there was an end of all things. A 
“ Tory Country Clergyman,” to whom the Elucidations were lent 
on the condition of giving his opinion, remarked that “the 
Doctor is not fairly treated. These very men were quiet at 
the ap|)ointment of Wliately,” etc. 

To HIS Sister Maria. 

Oxford, Tuesday, March 22, 1836. 

We have had our grand meeting to-day. More by a great 
many came up on our side than I think were ever expected. 
There could not have been, fewer than 450 in the theatre, out 
of which only 30 at the most were on Hampden’s side. Two 
o’clock was tlie appointed hour for Convocation, so accordingly 
by that tinier the Convocation House and all the space about 
the theatre and Divinity School was crowded with Masters in 
black gowns, Doctors in red, some with caps, some without; 
som e faces acadeinictd, others obviously clergymen fresh from 
the country : all collecting in masses and groups, talking and 
listening to one another ; the former jKirliaps having the ascend- 
ency. In a short time tliere was a move for the theatre, the 
Convocation House being too small fur the numW. The 
bachelors and under graduates rushed into the galleries, where 
we waited alxiut lialf-an-hour before the prfxiession appeared. 
Then the business went on in the usual form, which Anne, 
having been once present, may remember, though she may have 
forgotten a good deal of the Latin she heard on the occasion. 
On the Vice-Chancellor putting the question, Does any master 
wisli to express his opinion ? — Vaughan Thomas began a power- 
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ful rddr.iss in the first-rate style of pompous Latinity, in which 
he suppKcated the Proctors topanse before they put their 
veto, or, in (SEuse they were resolved, he insisted on the right 
of the Mal^ters to have the thing brought to a division, and 
the number on each side counted up. This he proved from 
the wording of the statute, and he seemed to me and to 
everybody else to make out his case very clearly. However, 
neither his supplication nor his demand had any effect After 
liis speech was ended the Vice-Chancellor "put the question 
Placet or Non-placet, which was res|.onded to by a tremendous 
shout of Placet from the area. Wliile the actual noise was 
going on, the Proctors pronounced their veto. Nobody heard 
them, and the procession moved out ol the Theatre, leaving the 
Masters to stomach their temporar}’ defeat as well *as they 
could — if defeat it could be called ; for while the Vice- 
Chancellor was marching out, the same division took place that 
Anne will remember last time ; the Placets crowded together 
on one side, pre renting a sort of wall or phalanx, by the side of 
which the'Doct^us passed in their movement out. Many of 
the Doctors left the procession and joined the Masters amid 
the shouts of the under-graduates. The minority appeared as 
contemptible as you can well itnagine — certainly not more 
than 30, and one man, who counted, said only 25. One of the 
most pleasant sighU in the whole scene was old Eouth, the 
venerable hea«? of Magdalen College, who appeared for the first 
time, I suppo se, in these many years, in his place among 
the Doctors. At the first glimpse of his wig, a general 
acclamation was raised, which the old gentleman retuittg^a 
with several bows, in all the courtesy of tlie old school. On 
the meeting being broken up, a general cry rose up — ^“To 
Brasenose Hall.” Thither the non-residents adjourned in 
a body, and put their names to a petition, requesting the Vice- 
ChaucoUbr to call a Convocation next term for the expression 
of some censure on Hampden, and so tlie matter ends. — Yours 
afifectiottately, J. B. Mozlev. 

Mr. Bickards, the three Wilberforces, two Kebles, Ryder, 
Trower, Dr. Spry, and others, are up of our College. 
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In the April of 1836 he stood a second time for a Fellowship 
at Oriel 

To HIS. Mother. 

Oxford, April 10, 1836. 

^ , Mr DEAR Mother, — Yesterday’s silence would doubtless give 
you by implication the result of the election ; for which I hope 
you have been prepared I am unsuccessful again: but I 
believe there was «io helping the matter, the feeling in Oriel 
was 80 strong against having two brothers in the College. If 
I had passed an examination very much better than the one I 
did, it would have been all the same, those who voted against 
me, would have voted against me anyhow ; that is, if I had not 
shown positively superlmman power in the examination. What 
sort of nn examination I did pass, I do not know, and have not 
heard ; but I should think it was superior in point of scholar- 
ship to the one I passed last time.^ It seems certainly as if I 
was destined to be unfortunate in University matters. The 
essay last year is the only faint gleam of prosperity that has 
shone upon me throughout my course, and a somewhat unsub- 
stantial one that appears to have been. However, I don’t know" 


* Extract from The Guardian, Frh. 28, 1 883 : — 

** Thie Late Professor Mozley. 

** Sir,-— I venture to send you an anecdote, urhich, if you can find room for 
it, will interest not a few <»f your readers. In one of the Memoirs of the late 
Professor Mozley, which api>eared in your columns shortly after hiF decease, it 
is mentioned that in standing for a Fellowship at Oriel be produced, as his 
English essay, just a sentence of a dozen lines, but such a sentence as no 
oth|^ of the candidates could have written. In an old commonplace book 
1!fmy own, 1 find an entry made by myself, after reading the sentence. The 
•ttbjeot given appears to have bwn ‘Prejudice.* My uotos from memory, 
written the same evening, is as follows:- — ‘Use of the principle of Pre* 
judice in our nature : to create the leeling of cerfamfy. The method whereby 
in ao large a proportion of cases we have to arrive at truth — viz., our own 
researoh, in which we go on analysing, oomparing, oonsti acting tboories— haa 
a tendency to make us think the truth we so arrive at a thing that we have 
prodnoed. But prejudice projects the truth from the eye, and gives it an 
independent existence, and objective face of its own. It is then a principle 
of onr nature, a natural antagonist against a natural evil.— J. K M. in 
to*day*a paper.’ My own memory may perbape hardly have done jnstioe 
to the wnter’s original thought ; but > ou wiU judge how it interested 

“ Owi OF TH* ELBorons.” 

See p. xH Introduction to ffitdarietU and Tkeohgkai 
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that I have anj light to pomplain, as long as one is enabled to 
preserve one's spirit and equanimity ; which I certainly do to 
a greater (fegree perhaps than I have any right to, considering 
that my prospects are somewhat awkv ard, and that I ought to 
be looking about now to provide for myself. I feel that success 
has a far greater power to elevate me than failure to dsgpress 
.me.. Whether this is an exactly proper frame of mind or 
not, I don't know. But one cannot help following one's 
natuial temperament, and where that has shch obvious advan- 
tages, as it has to me now, and sa'\ ^s so much present uneasi- 
ness, one is more inclined to make full use of it, than to be at 
all suspicious about its propriety. Well, what is to be done 
how ? Newman has a scheme for me, which I will mention to 
you. though it does not bear out what I said just now, 
about providing for myself. Newman wishes me to stay up - 
in Oxford still, and read. That was the only reason why he 
wished me to get in at Oriel ; and that having failed, he has 
now this plan for me : Pusey, the Canon, finding his house too 
large for him^ and thinking also that his house and income 
were never intended by the original benefactors of the Church 
to be* used only for private convenience, is going to take in three 
or four men to give each of them'apartments, and also the free 
use of his library. In return for thk they are to read — 
divinity I suppose, or subjects connected with it; following 
at the same time the bent of their own minds as to the 
particular course of reading ; and only referring to Pusey when 
-they think they want advice and assistance. This is a liberal 
plan. Pusey, in short, only claims to give men an 
and object for staying up after their degree ; he wishes above 
everything to encourage the study of theology, as one great 
way of pouring in some light on this ignorant age ; ignorant, 
that i?, as to all sacred learning and primitive views. I 
cannot the exact details of the scheme, or how we are 
to live together, and what we are to see of Pusey, and of 
each other — ^but there is the general arrangement. The only 
thing against it is, that it is not providing for one's-self. 
However, if there is no immediate means of effecting that, 

« . . there seems, on the whole, much to say in favour of it. 
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You may consider if you like [in still supplying inevitable 
esKpi^ises], that you are giving money into the Church. You 
may fairly guess that I have no particular predilection for the 

f [ig, so &r as one’s natural hopes and fancies influence me. 

is not a very pleasant thing — however one may rely on 
iWey’s perfect conscientiousness — to receive so much from an 
ixtedividu^’s liberality, V)ut I suppose these are feelings to be got 
over. Will some one write to me on Monday ? I am going 
down, I think, to Moreton Pinkney, where Tom has gone to-day. 
WTien is the ceremony? You have something there to console 
amidst these mishaps, — Yours very affectionately, 

• James Mozley. 

The ceremony here spoken of was his brother John’s 
approaching marriage with Jemima, Mrs. Newman’s second 
daughter, which took x>lace on April 28, 1836. The day passed 
most happily, but shortly after Mrs. Newman became seriously 
ill ; the attack, after some fluctuations, ending fatally on the 
1 3th of May. This is not the occasion to dwell on the loss so 
keenly felt by all privileged to know Mrs. Newman, and 
especially by all members of Uie family into which her daughter 
had married. 

To nis Mother. 

' Oxford, May 21, J836. 

My dear Mother, — Anne has not time to write to*day her- 
self, so, as you expect a letter to-morrow, she has commissioned 
jggMto write instead. The funeral took place, os was intended, 
this mornipg at about nine. Tom and myself walked up to 
Iffley early in the morning, at a little past seven. They were 
to have left at eight, but, as it was, it was nearer half-past when 
we started. Some friends of the Newmans who liad been 
invited, attended in church — Dr. and Mrs. Pusey, Copeland, 
Bogers, and others, Williams of Trinity read the service; I 
believe Mrs. Newman hud expressed a sort of wish that he 
should. The vault was within the rails in the chancel of St. 
Mary’a The Newmans are as cheerful, now it is over, as 
one could expect Newman himself is wonderfully improved 
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in spirits. Up to the time of the funeral he was dreadfully 
dejected, his whole countenance perfectly clouded with grief, 
and only at intervals breaking out into anything like cheerful 
conversation. But whether it is that the funeral service, and 
the rite altogether, has thrown a consolatory colouring on the 
sad event, or that he does not think it right to go on g^ie/ing, 
now that all is regularly over, certain it is he seems much more 
like himself now than he has been for the week past. . , . 
Harriett does not go down to y m immediately; she remains 
in Oxford [i.e. Eosebank] this term, and her brother keeps her 
company. When she purposes going to Derby I cannot exactly 
say ; but I should hope it will not be long • after the end of 
term. Newman too, I hope, will go down some time in the 
summer. It is really quite necessary that he should recreate 
himself every now and then — and I think .he feels this ; John, 
Jemima, Anne, you may look out for the end of next week. . . . 

One quality Mrs. Newman had — a very admirable one in a 
person who h.^d mixed much with the world — and that is, sim- 
plicity of mind. I cannot help thinking that she must have 
had considerable influence on Newman's character in this point ; 
though one is generally disposed to think his a case where the 
maternal influence has been but slight in forming the man. If 
I know anything of Newman's natural character, I should say 
that he had lain under singular temptations to what goes greatly 
against simplicity of mind — ^that is, to “ higli notions," as we 
call it — a sort of leaning to the aristocratic world, which is a 
failing natu al enough to minds of conscious power and refine- 
ment. Newman has steered clear of this, as we well kn(fU^»^£ 
confess, in these days, when people indulge their own pride 
without scruple or restraint, and educate their children to be 
like themselves, and then cover it ail with the surface of a 
religious education, with words and phrases, and spiritual pro- 
fessions of all kinds, it is really pleasant to find a person really 
moulding in some way the character of her family by the unos- 
tentatious influence of mere natural simple-mindedness. It 
is certainly true that one sees more in persons' character when 
they are dead than one did in their lifetime. We are apt to 
overlook real graces of the mind, merely because they may be 
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unaceCMenfanied witli power and grandeur of character. Then we 
re^t aifti^ard»that one did not appreciate the person more. 
I am writing in Dr. Pusey’s dining-room; I really flatter 
mjwlf» I get on very well with the Puseys, which is some- 
tlfiaig to say, considering the strangeness of the situation. — 
Yojptrs affectionately, James Mozley. 

On Tuesday, the 27th of September 1836, my brother Tom, 
now vicar of CholdeHon, was married at St. Werburgh's, Derby, 
to Harriett, the elder of the two Miss Newmans. On the dis- 
persion of the family gathering, James paid a visit to Mr. John 
Christie, late Fellow of Oriel, now vicar of Badgeworth. 

J. B. M. TO HIS Sister. 

Oxford, Ncyoember 12, 1836. 

I left Badgeworth on Thursday afternoon. You seem from 
your letter to have expected me to be in Oxford two or three 
days before I was ; perhaps I should not have been so late in 
coming up, and I rather reproach myself with it. But nothing 
disturbs mo so much as your short bustling visits of a day or 
two ; when you are come and •gone again before you have got 
the din of coaches, porter, and packages out of your ears, I 
like to stay a sufficient time in the place to be able to have a 
quiet enjoyment t)f the scene about me, and be, as it were, an 
integral part of the household for the time being. Now I stayed 
long enough at Badgeworth to enjoy my visit extremely. We 
very sociable little family party, and seemed altogether 
to suit the small parsonage admirably. Christie is a most dili- 
gent visitor; almost every afternoon, from One to five, he is 
going abont. In his walks with me, he called at several houses, 
. , . This morning I should have gone with Newman to 
littlemore, only it rained ; I dine with him to-day, to meet 
Cornish of Exeter, who is rising into a member of the Aposto- 
lical party* Hampden has been preaching this morning at 
Christ Church, in his turn as Canon. There was an overflowing 
congregation, from some expectation, I suppose, that he might 
make allusion to his persecutions. However, he gave only a 
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simple pmctical eermon, which was only remarkable I6r being 
excessively diy. . . . "fhe Archbishop has been staying at 
Hursley with Sir W* Heathcjte, ^liere, of course, he saw a 
great deal of Keble. He pronounced himself afterwards more 
pleased with his visit there than any other in the course of his 
tour. Newman is working away at his new book [Eomdnism 
and Popular Proieetantism\ and finds it very hard head-work ; 
he has written some parts four or five times over. Eogers 
comes up next week, and then we v. il! have a consultation over 
parts of it, as well as on Fronde’s japers. I was at the theo- 
logical meeting on Friday evening; Newman gave a paper with 
several quotations *from Osborne — most dreadful passages. 
Their horror, I am ashamed to say, was somewhat lost upon 
me, from e circumstance that I need not explain. — Yours 
affectionately, Jambs Mozley. 

This “ circumstance,” a tendency to be drowsy under sermons, 
attenaed him through all his. later life. He seemed to sleep 
often in conspicuous places, where his companions would gladly 
have observed at least the attitude of attention, but he heard 
through the I’ ist of drowsiness ;.and often came away in spite 
of appearances with a correct idea of the preacher's topic and 
manner. 

Oxford, Novemler 26, 1836. 

My dear Anne, — . , . Things have been very quiet this 
term* We lie no condemnation of heretics, no pamphlets 
coming oat, etc. The Provost just alluded in the most diSSfinf 
way to the sore subject, in his sermon last Sunday, He ob- 
served that it was a disgusting habit in persons finding fault 
with other people’s theology. Nothing tended so much to 
make the mind narrow and bitter. They had much better be 
employing themselves in some active and useful way. This 
is laughable enough as coming from the Provost, who has been 
domg nothing else but objecting all his life. . . . Golightly 
tdd the other day, that this £1000 [given by him to the 
UsAfiip of London’s fund for building new churches] has been 
source of annoyance to him than ottierwise. He finds 
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himsdtf talked to and appealed to ift society in lso>Mei|Rfim 
I 8botli|d have thought mote disi;gt8e«hle ii%1k l|l^' 

happened to OoUgbtly thae ^iis; hot there is a moto 
nuisance s^ People are so impudent as to think that hkyiagi 
given so niuch is a reason tor his giving more, or at any ratei k 
I sulhcient ground for asking him. Accordingly, he had k letter 
‘ from a person entirely unknown to him, the other day, a^dng 
him to give something to a church that was equally unknown 
to liim, on the expfess ground toat he bad subscribed A109^ 
to the I^don churches. Again, he had a letter from a cleq;y4 
man asking the loan of a £1000. What connection this persoa 
could discover between the want of churches in London and 
his own want of cash it is not easy to see, but Golightly gave 
him a settler in the letter he wrote in answer. As a set-off 
against this annoyance, he received the civilities and acknow* 
lodgments of the Bishop of London [Blomfield] when staying at 
•Pdsey’s, and was asked to call at Fulham, whenever he came 
up to town. This was only proper. ... F. has been at .the 
lakes during the Ix)ng, and seen a good deal of Wordsworth 
and Hartley Coleridge. Wordsworth spoke of Newman’s 
sermons, some of which he had read and liked exceedingly. 
He spoke too of the Christiait Year, of course admiring it, but» 
not with as much zest as one would have liked. The truth is, 
I believe, that is Wordsworth’s weak point; he has no great 
fancy for other poets. . . Youra affectionately, , ' 


To nis Bbothee T. M. 


ikembtr 14, 1836. 

I think of going home on Friday, on which day, Anne tells 
me, H. gives a grand ei ening party. Being a person fond of 
gaiety, I cannot of course resist being present on the occasion, 
aspemally after the sobriety and almost' gloom of a term at 
Oxford. It seems laughable to talk about gloom in Oxford, 
where one sees all sorts of men every day, and meets with 
new views and fresh things and persons at every turn. But 
somehow or other the presiding genius of the place is not a 
merry one, after one’s under-graduate days are over. ... I. 
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i 0 $mf ^ tito twHl p'lkfA yhen one*s old friends have 

itm a that it is a very natural 

w IS(dlo9r such Tlie ^ras ^ are at last 

tmt; and I sujj^poae the crilj4|w oii«,^them will be out too before 
tong, a Wilbeiforce finds hM with the hard and rash versi- 
fication i^ome, and insinuate that the mind ef the compober 
had pit^SP^y ^ much apart from the tenderness and 
aytnpilli^ of domestic life. N. was considerably amused 
with this cut at him when S. W bent him the critique to 
read over some little time . . , Keble has teen up 
delivermg his terminal lecture. He dined on Tuesday with 
Posey, together with* Williams and Cf >peland, for the purpose 
of tdking over the new translations of the Fathers I was 
not present rt their deliberation. . . . H. Wilberforce seems 
Settling to his wo^k (The Oonfessians) with diligence. I sent 
him down a Vulgate and a concordance to the Vulgate t^he 
other day. How are you going on ? I suppose this is to'Ai 
eaiiy % slags in the business to put such a question, ^he' 
Pbli^spl Jlconomy Professorship is vacant, and Merivale and 
Mauiics of Exeter are the rival candidates. — ^Yours affec- 
tionately, James Mozlev. 

I give tte following as an early example of J. B. M.*s study 
of charddtar .w 

To HIS Sister Maria. 

March 1837. 

You know — . is hers. I don’t think I have mentioned 
him in my letters yet. He is not quite so perfect as some of 
his relations, . , . not that I have really much to say against 
him : he means very well on the whole, but there is a certain 
want of delicacy about his mind, which prevents one firom 
taking to him. I often suspected that A. was annoyed 
with his defect of manners, and it seems I was not wrong. . . . 
Certainly there is too little restraint about his manners ; he is 
what one might call too free and easy as far as appearances go, 
and yet I have no doubt he means to be perfectly respectful. 

^ Litra Apo8iolica. 
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Iwte hin deficiency of mind comes in. He has not that 
principle of respect in him.vhicb wodm iiisensibly in 
aj^efson’s manner whether he thinks of it or not, and is in 
perfecHy insistent with great ease and freedom. 

To HI8 Sister. 

* Oxford, jl/arcA 17, 1837. 

Ydft ask about ■ ■ . . . He is the author of that article 

in Qmrt^ly, which contains most excellent views. Pusey’s 
brother, the member, told him it was thought one of the 
greatest triumphs Newman had had, getting hold of the 
Quotfrtvrh). Lockhart finds he must have fin infusion of Oxford 
principles, it takes with people now; that is, such people as 
read the Quarterly. 

Newman has given me a copy of his book {Romanim, and 
Popular Protestantism). He presented it with much grumbling 
and complaints at being obliged to give away so many ; but, 
however, I should have that copy, because it was greased. I 
told him 1 should value the gift so much the more from seeing 
the sacrifice it was to him to make it. . . . There is to be 
another affray in the Christian Observer next month. H., of 
Merton, a leader of that party, preached in St Mary’s the 
other Sunday against the younger members of the University 
holding religious discussions on certain doctrines then much 
brought forward— alluding, of course, to Newman’s ^nd Pusey’s 
views, which, nevertheless, he said he himself believed to be 
true. It is rather good these people objecting now to religious 
conversation. Not that I have ever heard any myself I don’t 
call talking about Newman end Pusey end^the Apostolical 
Succession, or High Church and Low Church, religious con- 
versation. — Yours affectionately, J. Mozley. 

Shortly after he writes “ Matliison told us that Murray 
had expressed his fears to him about that article— oir (he 
str^gth and ultra character of the thing, fie would have 
givm), he said, a thousand pounds to have it left out. How- 
ever, he had been reconciled a little time after, on finding it' 
did not give such general offence as be had anticipated.” 
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To Sktse Maku. 

OxFOiti), Mart^ 29, ytedn^.6d&y in Easter Week, 1837. ' 

I have been nnoommoiJjr busy of late, but we are now en- 
joying ourselves, all of ns. Ebgers ind Wood and Wilson are 
up for a few days. The two former came on Saturday, and with 
them Williams (the member) dnd Mr. Mathison, Who left 
yesterday morning. It wag toltppointing enough to me that 
I could see so little of the parly the %sk ahd laiger half of 
their stay, my work taking up eveq^ n inute of time till Thurs- 
day morning. We all dined here on [Easter] Sunday, Mrs. 
Pusey having engaged •Newman six weeks beforehand to dine 
on E^ter Day. We had also the whole party to dinner here 
yesterday, except Williams and Mathison, who had gone 
down. . . . Newman so enjoys a party of old friends coming 
up, it is quite pleasant to see it. It is only a pity those things 
are so short. Wood and Wilson go away to-morrow. Bogers 
staying * /er Sunday, and dines again at Puse/s, to meet Sir 
George Grey and Mr. Colquhoun, who are passing through, and 
staying the Sunday, principally to hear Newman preach. They 
Tare both Ministerialists — ^the former a nephew of Lord Grey. 
They are both Criel men, and First Classes, and perhaps have 
a curiosity about the Oriel School. It will be funny enough 
to see how Pusey will manage with them ; he has no idea of 
economising, and will surprise them a little. I am staying up 
the whole vacation, though when Wilson asked me to go down 
with him to Hursley, I felt strongly tempted. . . . 

I must begin iioW to think of Thomas & Becket again ; Pusey 
keeps telling me there are plenty of things for me to do when 
I have finished it, which is a consoling prospect. However, 
Newman pushes me on the subject every now and then, and 
Archdeacon Fronde has mentioned the papers two or three 
times in his letter to N. — not that he seems in a huny ; but 
still, "on the whe|e, there seems to be a call for it. — ^Yours 
affectimiately, J. B. M. 

Towards the end of 1837 James stood for a Fellowship at 
lin<H>ln. I feel I may give his own account of the affair, 
because it is more than confirined by a note added in the end 

E 
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Ijjr 1&. which calls James the first confessor in the 

dMue, and commends the " sweetness ” with which he takes 
^ disappointment; at the same time urging his stay in 
Oxford. 

OXFOBD, Nofoember 6, 1837. 

JUt deab Motheb, — Bad news for you. I am sorry for it, 
bdt it cannot be helped. Of course, there is all that consola* 
turn for us afterwards which usually falls to the lot of unsuc- 
cessful candidates. They say I was the best of the whole set, 
and acknowledged so to be, which is n^t anything after all to 
plume oue’s-self upon, for there were only four candidates 
besides myself, only it allows one to take the present failure as a 
misfortune only, which is a comfort in a sort of way. We have 
a right to be composed and magnanimous on the subject, if we 
chose to be so, and can derive anything from such innocent 
consolations. I had the Hector’s two vo^, and three others, 
Michel, Atkinson, and Kettle. All my supporters, I hear, were 
very warm in my favour. The Rector commenced proceedings 
in chapel, declaring his intention. He said he should be very 
sorry for things to come to that pass, but if they cHd, he should 
certainly give me his casting vote. However, there were seven 
on the other side, so his casting vote was not ealled'for. D., a 
school-fellow of mine, and one of the non>%lected, called on the 
Rector immediately after to take leave. He ^that is the Rector) 
told lum he was very much astonished at the result of the 
election, and that it was very different from tThat he expected 
when he entered the chapel. . . . t have just returned froqi 
taking a run with Hewman, and taBcing over what is to Bfe 
done. Both he and l*usey wish me very much to stay in 
Oxford, and say it is my place. Newman is indignant that 
we should allow ourselves to be driven out of Oxford in 
tiiis way by such a miscellaneous, irrational pHnciple of 
decision as what seems to prevail in laacoln Coflege. In 
reality, one may say so without self-conceit oonung in to 
the matter. ’ From what I am told, the majority had nothing 
at all to say against the judgment of the minority They 
wme quite ^t, only ^ley did not chose to have mu . . . 
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I heard a few days ago that some of them had a notion 
I was fiadical, which was contradicted immediate]^. How- 
ever, impressions last after the cause is gone, and Oriel 
is a suspicious place to come irom ; and, perhaps* there is a 
kind of confusion in some minds between the new prinjjiples 
and Eadicalism, the only point of similarity being the newness in 
each— each wishing for something different from what had been. 
As for future plans, I suppose there is nothing just for the 
present better than staying in Oxfo^'d. I have pledged myself 
to prepare Fronde’s Thomas h Becket papers, and I ought to be 
near Newman while T am doing it — at least some part of the 
time. N. says I shall be able to get a curacy near. 

There are reasons why the answers to this letter should be 
given, though with some apologies to the reader. 

From his Sister. 

Friary, November 8 , 1837. 

Owing to the perversity of the Oxford post, we did not get 
your letter till this morning. But we had gathered that you 
were unsnccersful from your silence, and only supposed you 
were in no hurry to tell bad news. We give you now credit 
for more magnanimity, and are only sorry that our sympathy, 
for I will not say condolence, should not arrive when you 
expected. Of course we were ct little disappointed at first, 
though we never for a moment doubted that you deserved suc- 
cess j but it i^ jleasanter to win than to lose. However, such 
disappointment is, soon got over. . . . One can only regret it 
' on a pecuniary point of view, and that, after all, is not worth 
thinkii^ of. l^at stupid men they must be I I suppose John 
Wesley has frightened them from ever choosing a person of 
mind or ^ergy. Mamma was very much pleased with your 
letter this morning, and with Mr. Newman’s postscript, which 
it was Very good of him to write. It would be veiy unreason- 
able in ps to be dissatisfied when everybody says you did the 
Mamma has been reading papa your letter.^ he is " proud 
of ha^g such a sou,” though perhaps he might have been 
willing that his acknowledged merits were ipore substantially 
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rewftfded. He wishes to leave your future plans entirely in 
Bln Hewman’e hands, and would have you be guided by him. 
We of course all feel, as much as you can do, how desirable it 
he, if possible, for you to stay in Oxford. I cannot 
ititllc with satisfaction of any other place for yon as yet, 
I should soon be reconciled, if it were found necessary. 
* . . In Oxford you will be gaining experience and a right to 
,^a(£ ; therefore accuracy near Oxford seems much the best, if 
it could be got by waiting a little. . . . Dr. Pusey is extremely 
kind, and mamma feels inclined that you should for the pre- 
sent avail yourself of his offer, though she leaves it quite to 
you. I know that you must feel some inconveniences in your 
present kind of life, and if you feel them strongly I would 
have you take lodgings. You are an economical person, and 
have the credit of being so both with papa and mamma. I do 
not mean to be ungracious to Dr. and Mrs. Pusey, to whom we 
all feel so much obliged, but still you may feel it would be 
desirable to be entirely independent ; and their kindness, which 
does so much, perhaps can’t do this. I have a message from 
mamma about your cold. If it is not better, she says you had 
better have some advice, and, not let it hang about yoa Miat; 
Keen (our amiable and excellent Devonshire friend) desires 
her best thanks for your remembering her at such a'time. She 
makes up her mind that there is something much better for 
you, and has visions of “ fat livings,” which are rather dis- 
tasteful to mamma, who never fixes her affections on such 
things. . . . Yours very affectionately, A. M. 

In the end of this letter are a few lines from my mother to 
Mr. Newman : — 


Mas. Mozlbt to Mr. Niwmak. 

November 8, 18S7. 

Mt dear Mr. Newman, — ^Accept my warmest thuti^ for the 
few words of kindness you were good enongh to send me in 
James's letter. They would have been more than sufficient to 
ooasole me under a keener disappointment. Many friends say, 
with you, that there is no doubt a greater good in reserve for 
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him ; but what greater good can he have, or can I desire |or 
him, than the sympathy and zealous kindness of such friends 
as you and Dr. Pusey ? I hope I can say that I never coveted 
riches or high place for my children. A reputation has ^en 
what I have most desired for them, and I am sure I am jpcre 
in the way of my desire being granted when any circumi^ance 
strengthens the friendship of yourself and Dr. Pusey, than in 
obtaining a Lincoln Fellowship. — Believe me to be ever taruly 
yours, JAN15 MozIiGY. 

It may be said that the reputation here desired is precisely 
the reputation her son’s works have subsequently gained for 
him. 


To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, November 9, 1837. 

Myde\rAnn}’, — . . . Thanks for your most cheering letter. 
People seldom 'et congratulations and compliments on not 
getting Fellowships. I am, it seems, one of those fortunate 
individuals. I gave Newman his part to read, and, Pusey being 
with him at the time, left it tl^ere. He asked if he was to 
read the whole of it. I said certainly, if he liked, but the 
first part had no connection with Mm, When I returned again 
some hours after, he said he had been guilty of an act of 
aicpoia, which Greek woid means going against one’s con- 
science. The act turned out to be that he had read the whole 
letter. Also H aame out that he had read my mother’s part to 
Dr. Pusey. ... Of course I am staying on here for the present. 
Newman has a scheme for taking a house, and occupying it 
with a sufficient number of men without Fellowships, but who 
wish to stay up regularly in the University. He has written 
to W. Iroude, who is threatened with his old complaint, and 
advised against going on with his profession, and he has spoken 
to Johnson of Magdalen Hall. I talked with the latter to- 
day; he has a strong leaning, I think, to the thing. These 
lodgings, the idea is, may be paid out of the Society’s fund, 
and those who benefit by it in return give a portion of their 
exertions to the cause. I send you some memorials of the 
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Biskcqp of Sodor and Man ; they were given me to send where 
I eoisdiL I believe there is a considerable chance of saving the ^ 
bishopric, if there is only feeling enough shown for it. 

sermon is miking a great fuss. I suppose it is the 
first time of the Bevolution being formally preached against since 
.Sacheverel’s time. Newman has heard from Eivington, asking 
whether he will continue his support to the British Critic under 
new editondlip, to ;which N. has replied that there must first 
an editorthat he approves of. I have set to again at Froude’s 
papers, and purpose working steadily ; it is more steady than 
hard working that is required for getting on with them. . . . 
— ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

In reply to this letter his sister writes : — 

November 16, 1837. 

. . . John; Jemima, and I have been talking over your con- 
cerns this morning. First we agreed that it would be well 
for you to stay some time in Oxford, then Jemima thought 
not too long, unless you had some fixed plan; as going on doubt- 
fully from term to term gives people unsettled ways when they 
ought to be beginning the business of life seriously. Nobody 
quite understands this House, which I suppose is not a real 
scheme as yet. Of course you will be obliged to wait some time 
before you are ordained ; as Christmas will be here too soon for 
you to avail yourself of that time. . . . While thC^ [Oriel] exhi- 
bition lasts it seems an excellent reason for staying where you 
are, and mamma so much prefers it. She thinks it does you 
so much good; and you know her old ambition that you should 
write, which she fancies more likely you should do in the 
literary air of Oxford than elsewhere. • , . Mints Keen continues 
to wish for fat livings for you, and one night we had quite an 
argument as to one being desirable. She was so strenuous in 
its favour, and mamma in her indifierence, that one might 
have thought your real fate hung on the decision of the ques- 
tion. — ^Yours affectionately, A. M. 

1838 was distinguished by the change of editorship of the 
Critic, which now became the organ of the party 
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of wMch Newman, Posey, and Keble were the recognised heads, 
Mr, Newman accepting the office of editor after some commu- 
nication with Messrs. Eivington. One incidental use of the 
review was to furnish a field — a sort of practice-ground — for 
the younger members of the party. 

To HIS SlSTSR. 

OxFOBD, F(i>ruary 6, 1838. 

. . . I was with Newman on Sunday evening, talking over the 
British Critic, He is sanguine about contributors. Newman 
only took it after others refusing — ^first Manning, then Maitland. 
The latter was frightened by an article of Pusey^s on the Church 
Commission, which he thought went too far for him in his pre- 
sent situation cf librarian to the Archbishop. There will be four 
stiffly theological aiticles in each number — so Newman thinks 
to arrange it. The rest will be miscellaneous and literary. , . . 

The PTt'cle in the Bdinhurgh is, Pusey has heard, by Meri- 
vale. He rather hkes it, on the whole ; that is, he thinks the 
spirit good ; but he will answer it, and enter into the historical 
question particularly. The article in the Quarterly is Sewell’s. 
I should hardl; have guessed it, though the beginning is like 
him. There is a bit, you remember, quoted in it from an article 
in the Brititk and Foreign Review, That article is Price’s. 
Arnold has been here, and called on Pusey yesterday — a visit 
of explanation, and kindly meant. They knew each other once 
very well Arnold is on the Boara of the New University in 
London, and is j tr the Greek Testament being introduced into 
the examination. He will not unlikely resign if it is carried 
against him. Pusey talked about this with him, it being a 
subject on which they could agree. 

The river is frozen here so thick that they are going to roast 
a sheep on it, and eveiybody is skating. . . . Yours affection- 
ately, J. B. Mozley. 

From his Brother, T. M. 

Cholderton, Fdyruary 20, 1838. 

My dear James, — I think since the days ol my attendance 
at Pusey’s theological meetings, he has delivered there some 
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lectures oa the inspiratian of Scripture. Can you send me 
account of what he then said, or does say, on the subject ? 
It H to be the subject of the clerical meeting this day three 
wee^EB^ and I wish to have something distinct to say upon it. 
I‘ do not remember at this moment any place in Kewman’s 
published works where he has treated it. 


Oxford, February 21, 1838. 

My dilar Tom, — P usey sends you down his papers to look 
over for yourself, and collect what you can from. Though 
delivered only a year ago they were written, the greater part of 
them, several years since ; so he would not hold himself strictly 
answerable for every word or phrase. Also the main subject is 
the Apocrypha, and the sense in which it is to be considered 
inspired. And Inspiration generally only comes in as intro- 
ductory to this. Newman wishes you to pursue the thing, as 
some views are wanted upon it ; and no one has taken it up 
yet in a regular way, or any way at all, if you except these 
very papers. . . . Little Philip Pusey is very ill and not ex- 
pected to recover, though it may be some time before his com- 
plaint is decisive one way* or the other. l*usey himself has 
been up to Loudon just now to be a witness for Mr. Davenport, 
whose case you may have seen in the papers. His relatives 
choose to think him mad because he has given away JB40,000 
for charitable ami religious purposes. Pusey met him at dinner 
in the Long : anil went to testify to his sanity, as far as he could 
judge at the time. He was examined an hour and a half in rather 
a bullying way, and had seriously to give Jjis opinion that the 
clei^yman, seeking treasure in heaven, who gave X5000 to the 
London churches, was not mad. By the way, I strongly suspect 
this cleigymaii to be Pusey himself. If so, it is rather good. The 
question, however, was put by the counsel for his side, and 
perhaps might have been politic, before a London jury of 
money-getting jyersous ; though to moot the question at all, of 
such a person, would rather be against than for such a case 
as Mr. Davenport’s. Pusey, as is natural enough, is rather 
annoyed from thinking that he might have done better in the 
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examination, and bee^h more ready than he was ; but I should 
tbfnk he did very well. 

Sam Wilberforce preached yesterday his first sermon as 
Select Prdacher. It was on the return 01 the Prodigal Son, and 
was against Pusey's Views in his Baptism, He called on New- 
man afterwards, and, as Newman said, wished evidently to get 
from him what he thought of the sermon, but N., not having 
heard it, naturally evaded such hints, which S. W. would of 
course attribute to the subject of tho s^^moif, rather than to so 
simple a reason as the preceding one. I suppose there must be 
something harsh in Pusey’s statements, as they offend people so 
mightily — more tharf the same view expressed by the older 
divines — such as Jeremy Taylor. hits people hard, and 
offers no apology or consolation for the blow. But I am 
speaking off the book, never having read his Baptism in a 
regular way. 

.Newman has been writing till his wrist is sore, and till he 
almost viiinks of giving himself a holiday, though he does not 
know when. Pusey has just given me his papers, laughing all 
the while at their disorder, in which I joined him. They are 
written, as you will perceive, on odds and ends ; the slips and 
backs of letters, and so on. I* would caution you against 
trusting too much to the numbering 1, 2, 3, 4, which might be 
found to involve only the particular papers which bear them, 
not those which succeed, though you are at liberty to take 
the order as it appears till you have proof to the contrary. You 
will find the subject also in the second volume of the Theology 
of Germany, which will probably give you as much to your 
purpose as these papers. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. Mozley. 


To HIS Sister. 


March 4 , 1838 . 

. . . Mrs. Pusey is much better than she was, and has come 
down-stairs to dinner for the last three or four days. The only 
danger is that she will overdo it and take liberties, now that 
she is no longer positively confined to her room. Little BhUip 
goes on about the same. They think of going to some watering* 
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place wh^ the weather is fine enough — perhaps to Dublin. 
Fusey would wish to see the Irish clergy — ^those of them who 
are at a! High Church — ^to establish a connection with them. 
But Id; present I believe there are only two High Churchmen 
. in Ireland, Mr. Todd, and Mr. Gibbins, the editor of the 

so that there would be little to do in that way 
just BOW. Sam Wilberforce has been up preaching a University 
sermon. It was aimed very perceptibly at Pusey's view of 
baptism. This irf uncommonly silly in S, W. ; he professes 
himself of our party, and talks of us and we and so on, and yet 
splits from us in public. Pusey perhaps may have expressed 
himself harshly in his book, and one would have nothing to 
say if a person only sent bis objections to himself ; but it is a 
different thing to tell it to the whole world to please people 
by giving them the opportunity of saying “Ah ! they are splitting 
among themselves.” 

In a letter of a subsequent date, April 7, addressed to 
James Mozley by a friend, we read : — 

Henry Wilberforce, by the way, says that it would give Sam 
great pain if people thought he luwl been preaching ai Pusey 
lately — that he only wished, vrithout reference to existing 
iiersons, to express certain opinions of his own, the contrary to 
which he certainly was aware that Pusey maiutained, but 
hoped no offence. Pusey does not conceal his disgust. ... I 
am not surprised, by the way, at liis growing fierce, for he is 
preached at every Sunday regularly. Tliere is a hit at him in 
some hole or corner of ever}’ sermon one hears. Mr. Gresley 
this morning (t»r 1 would rather say Sir Nigel, for it must be the 
same, though he is put down Mr.) bad a Uttle fling at the 5th 
of November sermon. Last Sunday there was something of the 
same kind again. The Sunday before was Sam W. ; and the 
afternoon preaclier also fired a few shots. The Sunday before 
that HamiKlen gave vent a little, and Mr. Hill of Edmund Hall 
was almost bursting with spleen and ill-humou? in a sermon he 
preached on St. Matthew's Day, Bogars is ccuning up again to 
reside, which is a pleasant thing for idl of us, and for Newman 
especially. 
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V , V. 

I suppose by this time y6u have Froude^s Memaim} It makes 
some people melancholy reading them^ tv^hich I can easily 
understand in those who did not know him. However, the 
darker side shades off as you go on, and^the whole ends in a 
cheerful character. Eogers* article on FrouddB Bemaim ^kitish 
Critic, No. XLV., Jan. 1838), is much admired and is certainly a* 
great manifestation of The Justijimtim is almost through 
the press, I shall be taking my M.A. in a few days. — ^Yours 
affectionately, X B. Mozley. 

To HIS BllOTHER, T. M. 

• OXFOBD, April 6, 1838. 

My deak Tom, — . . . Your proposal of c^iracies does not quite 
come in with my views just now. . . . The truth is, 1 ct^nnot 
make up my mind to leave Oxford at present. It is too much 
of a break to encounter all at once, and I happen to have a 
good reason for staying on. Newman intends putting some 
plan or otl*ar of a Society into execution next term, and I am 
to be a leading member — ^though whether principal or vice- 
piincipal I cannot tell you. But if there are only two of us, 
which seems likely at present, I must either be one or the other. 

1 Froudt^B Rtmaim were so much discussed at the time that it may be well 
to give a private critique as representing the feeling among those most 
disposed to take the book for granted : — 

March 14. 1888. 

** . . . 1 have not yet said anything of FtoxMb Hemaina, though we have 
had them more than a week, and I have nearly read, in a desultory way. all 
the first vol. It is di£calt to know what to say about it. Of course it is 
very interesting aud^«*ery clever, but I must say I felt as if I was oom- 
mitUng an inipertinenc e in reading his private journal — probably the most 
reaUy private journal that ever was written. For. conceive his hon*or 
while writing some of the confessions, to think that all that would be 
printed 1 Then, 1 should imagine, there are many so little aware of their own 
weaknesses that they may look down upon Froode as having had more weak 
and foolish thoughts than others, or at least than themselves ; for people 
out of Urn habit of self-examination let thoughts of pride, vanity, greediness, 
and the like.iMun through their minds, and rest there without any thought 
or oonsoiousneas of the matter^ — that at least I fancy. 1 am afiatd lest 
jostioe should not be done him, that people should not feel that the very 
fact of hit noting them down proves they are not the habit of his mind 
but tometfaing strange, new, un f a miliar that he starts from. The letters 
are striking and in an odd style. 1 am very curious to know what kind of 
sensation his views will make, uttered so carelessly, instead of in KeUe’s, 
or Pusey’s, or Kewman’s grand style. I think the jonrnsl w melancholy, 
but then every sweere thing of the kind must be so.’* 
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Jidmaon of Magdalen Hall will join ; he is the only one we are 
o£ But after the Oriel contest is over, others may he 
vilUng. I know Harriett laughs in her sleeve at all these schemes, 
hut you must know I am grown quite a grave and reverend 
senicff, and have a right to take a sort of part in these arrange- 
mmits. 1 am an M.A., as yon know, and I wear spectacles to 
a ocmsiderable extent, and this, you must admit, to he a 
pQWo^ul combination, and to make me altogether a much more 
unpottaut persodage than I was before. Newman’s Jvxtificatim 
has been out a week. You must read Pusey’s article on the 
Church Commission ; it is a complete expost, and gives the whole 
history from the first. — Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozlev. 

In fact, James’s decision to remain in Oxford was the right 
one. To write was his vocation, and the neighbourhood of 
libraries a necessity to him. Tlie event justifies his resolve. 

To Mbs. Thomas Mozlev. 

AyrA 15, 1838. 

My dear Harriett, — . . , We are commencing our plan of 
a Society in real earnest, and are already in treaty for a house 
opposite Pusey's. We aredormiug arrangements as to details, 
and your brother is to order furniture forthwith from London; 
very plain of course— no sofas or arm-chairs. Your brother 
wished to have deal in the bedrooms ; but I put jny veto upon 
that on the ground of its being ostentatious. These things you 
are not to talk of, you understand, though I give you perfect 
leave to laugh at them internally as much as you please. I 
shall be glad to get a sight of you again at Cholderton, though 
I had rather it had been in summer-tirie, to enjoy the luxury 
of your woods. . . . Yours nflectionately, J. B. Mozlev. ^ 

Mie next letter is written from Hursley, where he was on a 
visit to Mr. II. F. Wilson, Mr. Keble’s curate. 

To HIS Sister. 

HurSLEV, AprH 27, 1838. 

It is certainly a considerable time since I wrote last, but I 
have gone on putting off, thinking I might have something to 
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say after coming here. I came last Monday and shall leave 
next, after which I go for a week to Cholderton. I am enjoying 
the country and persons here uncommonly, and I find myself 
pretty correct in my expectations. Keble does not exhibit the 
Christian Year yery prominently in his outward air or manner; 
and persons who came with the idea would be rather floored 
and perplexed, and not know what to make of him. It is 
neither amiable, nor civil, nor courteous, nor engaging, nor any- 
thing of the kind, but he leaves you pretty much to yourself, 
and speaks just when he likes, and what. Some persons might 
be put out by all this ; ^somehow or other I cannot help liking 
it myself, and being amused by it. In fact, there, is something 
in the real and natural way of going on, which pleases one for 
its own sake, though it may not be personally attentive to one*s- 
self in particular. We dined with him on Wednesday, and saw, 
of course, Mrs. Keble. There was Miss Coxwell and two ladies 
out of the village. Mrs. Keble is decidedly pretty and interesting- 
looking, very agreeable, — I should think clever. She looks 
delicate of course, but she has come to daily prayers with the 
exception of yesterday. I can hardly tell you what conversa- 
tion was about ; Keble lets everythin" take its course, and never 
sets any subject going of a continuous kind — probably would 
rather interfere with it if any one else did. You must not 
suppose by all this that I do not like K.*s manner or am dis- 
appointed. On the contrajy, it really takes with me; only 
if I were a friend of his I should be afraid sometimes of others 
being offended by it and not understanding him. I was amused 
with a poetical sketch he drew of the society to be met in the 
club-houses in town. Wilson was saying that persons frequented 
those places in order to have fashionable or distinguished 
characters pointed out to them : There goes such a one, and so 
on. « Yes,” said Keble, “ there goes Lytton Bulwer, there goes 
O'Connell, there goes Jack Ketch, there goes Lucifer.” 

We are going to dine to-day with a Mr. Yonge of Otterboume, 
a chapelry in Hursley parish ; he breakfasted with us the first 
morning, and seemed a kind of person to respect very much ; he 
is a great friend of Keble's, and superintends very sedulously 
the building of the new church at Otterboume, which is much 
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to oredit, especially as he has been in the army. We called 
at his house when we went to see the new church, and saw 
Ife. Yonge and a family of cousins from Devonshire. He 
himself was at the church, where we afterwards found him all 
dusty from working and measuring and that kind of work. 

Winchester Cathedral is very fine inside, especially the part 
where the shrines of Bishop Waynflete, Cardinal Beaufort, and 
WillxSm of Wykeham are. They rise up in a kind of area as if 
they were clumps of trees. . . . 

I have told no Oxford news yet ; really two or three days 
in the country is such a change that it makes one forget all 
little events before. One or two things, however, I do remem- 
ber ; Bridges is elected at Merton, which is very satisfactory ; 
he resides, in consequence, the next year. Next, I must 
inform you that Newman has taken a house, to be formed 
into a reading and collating establishment, to help in editing 
the Fathers. We have no prospect of any number joining 
us just at present. Men are willing, but they have Fellow- 
ships in prospect, as E. And P., who stood at Oriel, and 
passed a very good examination — the best, as some thought 
— ^has a Fellowship at University in prospect, which would be 
interfered with by joining us, for we shall of course bo marked 
men. It would, I have no doubt, seriously injure any one’s 
chance at any College now being connected so openly with 
Newman and Pusey. My chances being over, I can of course 
afford to be cool and courageous in the matter. The house has 
to be put in order before we can go into it. I say w, but I 
really don’t know of any one beside myself imm^iately and 
positively going there. ... I have just se^n H. Wilberforce 
and Eyder (the brother-in-law), who were calling upon Keble. 
Keble is certainly great fun, and I think 1 have been hard upon 
him in the b^inning of my letter. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. Mozley. 

I have given the impression of Keble’s manner as it stands, in 
spite of the last sentence, as a very genuine, true piece of 
description. The manner is a poet’s manner when off the fervour 
of inspiration. Of all things one cannot fancy Keble regulating 
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his social habits by the Chridlan TTear—^j what might be 
expected of him as its author. The man stands before us as 
he was, his humour recognised, wliich in his " Life finds little 
place. As for the second subject of the Aforegoing letter — ^the 
Hally and those who entered into the scheme and took up theif 
abode there being " marked men ” — ^Mr. Newman, in spite of 
ascetic rule and disregard of personal advancement, which he in- 
culcated on others and practised himself, was the last man to be 
indifferent on the point of spoiling other men’s prospects. To be 
the means of doing so evidently dwelt on his mind and harassed 
him. On the occasion of James Mozley’s standing at Magdalen 
in 1840, he threw his heart into the election, and had ^ good 
share in the success. Where the election was a near run thing, 
every friend, indeed, who brought his influence to bear, felt 
he had brought him in ; but Mr. Newman had the feeling of 
responsibility whicli made it a personal matter, and success a 
personal relief as well as gratification. 

On Trinity Sunday, 1838, James Mozley was ordained 
deacon. Some characteristic trait% came out in the history of 
the preceding week. He had a certain coolness and freedom 
from fidget and worry that often amused his friends, and some- 
times went too far, as on this occasion. Without adequate 
grounds, he had it fiimly fixed in his mind that the deacon’s 
examination would not be till the Wednesday and Thursday in 
Whitsun Week. It was an occasion to interest Mr. Newman. 
James had written to his brother Arthur, then an under- 
graduate at Oriel, with some inquiries. Arthur’s reply had been 
that Mr. Newman did not know the time, '' but you will very 
likely have to come to be examined very soon.” Mr. Newman 
would not be able to understand a man’s relying on anything 
but the most formal information, and the fact that James did 
not arrive from Cholderton, where he was reading for the exa- 
mination, till the Tuesday evening after the deacon’s examina- 
tion was over, would seriously vex him, nor would he think it 
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iieceiusaiy to eotioeal his vexation. James had written home 
that^ God willing, he was to be ordained on Trinity Sunday — 
" pfeihaps before you get this letter.” To his brother he writes, 
i^ter sumouncing the event of his ordination : — 

Oxford, Jum 13, 1838. 

^ My dear Tom, — . . . All 's well that ends well ; so mis- 
takes do not signify now, but on coming up I found I had made 
0, considerable floor as to the time of the examination, the two 
days for the deacons having been Whit Monday and Tuesday. 
Pusey instantly went to the Archdeacon, and explained matters 
to him ; and the result was that I went in on Wednesday and 
Thursday, and had a private examination with the priests. 
The Archdeacon was very good-natured, and made no difficulty 
whatever, but I felt annoyed, especially as Newman took it 
into his head to feel hurt about it, not to say considerably 
enraged. However, I have made up the affair with him, and 
we are as good friends as ever, but he looked amazingly black 
at first, I can assure you, ipefivf} vvktI I read prayers 

for him at St. Mary's on Sunday afternoon, and got through 
with one bad mistake and ^hree minor ones. . . . They say I 
was heard pretty well, which I am glad of, for I did not strain 
my voice. But what do you think awaits me next Sunday, if 
I get a sermon finished in time ? Newman positively intends 
me to preach for liim. Tliis is certainly starting i&her boldly, 
I call it. However, Eogers seemed to think I bad as well do 
it, and I thought it would be like mock modesty to refuse ; and 
after all, if one gives a plain, straightforward sermon, there is 
nothing to affect one much one way or another. . . . Sam 
Wilberforce preached at St. Mary’s on Sunday afternoon, but we 
were not out of the Cathedral in time to hear him. People say 
there were hits in it at Newman. ... I do not take Water 
Eaton, unless the Bishop wishes it, instead of which, Newman 
has a plan for me to be his curate at St. Mary's.-^ Yours affeo- 
tionatelyi J. B. Mozley. 

It is interesting, after the story of missing the examination 
day, to read the following lines : — 
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To James Mozley, Esq,, t)r, Pusey^s. 

Chabissime,— I send you my surplice, not knowing whether 
or not you want it. It is that in which I was ordained deacon 
and priest. — ^With every kind thought, ever ^ours affectionately, 

John H. Newman. 

hi fed. SS. Trin,, 1838.*' 

T. M's. letter in answer foresees for James the character of a 
bungler — ^How came he to be so positive it was Wednesday 
and Thursday? — ^Whose fault was it ?- -deriving also from 

James’s history a confirmation of his view of a “family failing.” 

• 

“ From what I hear, S. Wilberforce does not confine himself 
to preaching in St. Mary's. He goes about talking against 
Newman and Pusey's views. It is to be hoped that he will 
publish, and so give N. and P. an opportunity of answering 
him. He taunts his brothers with being ridden by Newman, 
and boasts A his owii liberty. Free, however, as he is, he is 
by no means happy — on the contrary, thoroughly discontented 
with everything about him, and his own condition and circum- 
stances in particular. . . . Yours affectionately, T. Mozley.” 

9 

In the life of Bisliop Wilberforce there is some mention of 
divergence of opinion from Newman and Pusey at this date. 
In a letter of his to Mr. Charles Anderson, August 18, 1838, 
there is a curious example of a certain blindness as to the pro- 
bable effect of attains on the persons he was constantly “ hit- 
ting” in public and private; a blindness which perhaps was 
a natural concomitant of intense self-reliance and sense of 
power. “ As to my agreeing wholly with Newman, etc., New- 
man has just, very kindly towards me, but, as I think, very 
unwisely, dediued receiving more articles from me in the 
British Critic, because my sentiments do not sufficiently accord 
with those of Dr. Pusey and himself. This is to me another 
mark of party spirit, which I greatly lament seeing among 
such great and good men.”^ 

^ Life o/BUhqp jyUber/aree, toI. i. p. 12S. 


F 
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To HIS SiSTEK. 

Oxford, July 6, 1838. 

Dsae Akne, — . . . You must know I preached my first 
seinnon at St. Mary’s last Sunday, and had a much laiger 
eongregation than I should have had the Sunday before — more 
dons, and more strangers, too; the latter, of course, having 
come to hear Newman (who was in town). However, it can- 
iii>t he helped. I wished to preach a sermon in St. Mary’s, and 
that was a laudable wish, and therefore other things must give 
way. I believe I was not quite loud enough, and read rather 
too fast, and too monotonously. But the sermon was thought 
a nice one by my friends, though the Provost took the 
trouble the next morning to inform me that it was quite a 
mistake on my part — that I preached in Latin, and must have 
been quite unintelligible to the people in general. However, 
this is only the Provost’s view, to which he is welcome. 
People must have been uncommonly stupid who could not 
have understood me, for I had neither hard words nor hard 
ideas, and as for going into the derivation of every word that 
one uses, whether it is Latin or Greek, one would be half a 
year writing at that rate. •! should not think the Provost ever 
once thought of doing it himself. I take the sennon at little- 
more next Sunday, — Yours affectionately, 

L B. Mozley. 

In July and August of this year he is at Cbolderton alone, 
while T, M. and his wife are taking their holiday and visiting 
friends. The perfect solitude, of which he had now experi- 
ence, encouraged his intellectual bent, though far from being 
congenial to his social nature. He v rites to his sister, then 
visiting in Dublin : — 


Choloerton, Jidy 30, 1838. 

Thank you for your letter in the first place, which came in 
most opportunely to relieve the tedium of a long dull morning. 
They have treat^ me too disgiacefully at Derby, never having 
written yet. I go on here pretty much as you might expeoti 
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and quietly enough ; I hslve nothing to distress me throughout 
the week, or move in any way, except my sermon for the Sun- 
day. This hangs heavy sometimes especially as I am idle the 
first part of the week ; and have, therefore, this cloud always 
before me. I intend to begin reading or writing something 
immediately, if it is only to give me something else to think of «« 
than my sermon. After all, I am afraid I do not write intelli- 
gibly for the people. One has accustomed one's-self to a certain 
style of thought and mode of looking at, things, so long that 
one really cannot get out of it; and t^^ write a good plain 
homely sermon would be a most unnatural exercise for me. I 
confess that I imitate •Newman not purposely, but I cannot 
help it. I am not ambitious of being ranked among the servile 
cattle {servum pectes imitatomm), but one must follow in the 
track which has been laid down for one; so just as young 
Evangelicals preach evangelically, though they hardly know 
their own system more than they do any other, so I, forsooth, 
preach in liewman's way, with the same relation to him that 
the Oxford Newdigates have to Pope. However, I mean to 
try, for next Sunday, to write a steady practical plain affair, that 
even the Provost would approve of, though I cannot write pure 
Saxon, not having the pleasure of kfiowing that language. . . . 
Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozley. 

The close of the Long Vacation he spent in Derby, where 
Mr. Newman also paid a visit to his sister: he, James, and 
Arthur returning tp Oxford together. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, October 18 , 1838 . 

My dear Anne, — ... I have been busily engaged ever 
since coming up with making arrangements for the Hall — 
bustling about, calling at the upholsterers, giving orders for 
coal. The place is at present airing and warming. It will look 
decent enough when ever)i;hiDg is in it. There are quite gay 
carpets in both sitting-rooms ; as is natural in fitting up, one 
forgets the commonest things at first, till they come upon one 
one by one. I shall expect to find numerous deficiencies after all, 
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when I oome to the actual habitation of the place, and just at 
this moment, the thought of coal scuttles has flitted by me, 
and I- have booked it in my memoranda. 

I have not called on Pusey, as he does not see callers in the 
present state of his family [Mrs. Pusey in a most precarious 
state] ; but I met him in the street yesterday, and had a little 
talk -with him. He looked very pale and thin — quite ghastly — 
Mrs. Pusey is about the .same ; but little Philip is expected to 
recover. He is at Dr. Wootton’s at present. Pusey ’s sermons at 
Weymouth are in course of printing, and will soon be out. They 
are very magnificent productions — so com]flete and solid; giving 
the whole history of our missions from the first, and verifying 
every statenieni by references. This is done in notes ; I hardly 
know whether I like this way of giving information. They 
are at the bottom of the page ; and so interfere with the text 
of the sermon. Pusey never does anything by halves. I 
understand he has made a great sensation at Weymouth ; his 
mere appearance of itself would do this, especially just now — it 
is immeasurably apostolical. Arthur will fill the turn-over. — 
Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozlev. 

[from Arthur], — »Tfunes has left me to fill up, but I am 
not at all aware that one thing lias occurred of more imjiortance 
than another. We had a fair journey in point of warmth; the 
moment we got to Northampton, James and Newman set off’ 
walking. About six miles from Northamjiton the coachman 
stopped at the railroad station, on pretence r>f waiting for some 
passengers; Init I believe Minply for the aiuusernert of seeing 
the arrival of the train. James and NeAvimin, having walked 
on, missed the fun — there must have been piissengers enough to 
flu twenty coaches; all looking exi‘,eeJingly comfortable, with- 
out the WTetched appearance people present in bundles of old 
clothes on stage coaches. All the ladies looked as if they were 
dressed for a fashionable promenade. 

To HIS SiSTKK, 

OXFOBD, NrnvmJer 6, 1838. 

My deae Anne, — I have a companion at last — S. He is up 
to take Harrison’s Hebrew Lectures under Pusey, Harrison 
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of course being obliged to reside in town. I like him very 
much ; he has unwearied spirits, and will talk for hours on the 
subject of old liturgies, breviaries, and rubrics. He knows all 
the technicalities of them, and has then, at his fingers’ ends or 
tongue’s end, more properly speaking. I like hearing him go 
on upon them, from the amazing zest and relish which he has 
for the thing, quite amounting to epicureanism ; though, I con- 
fess, I should be sorry to have to give an account when it was 
over. He is decidedly clever, besides the immense information 
he has on these points, and has a g* od idea of a joke, which 
somehow or another he manages to introduce, even ipto his 
liturgical conversation ; though you would not think the two 
very compatible. What do you think of my article having 
been alluded to in a sort of way from the University pulpit ? 
It is absurd enough — but so it is — only very slightly, but 
enough to recognise the allusion. Mr. Gresley (the author of a 
book on preaching — Ecclesiastes Anghcanm), stuck up for the 
phrase ' ready-innie apparatus,” and thought it had been too 
hardly handled.^ We ought to unite, he said, the lofty and the 
pnctical parts of our system. I quite agree with him; but 
Dr. Chalmers separated them, and that in the broadest and 
coarsest way^ Eogers, who was behind me, declared he just saw 
the tips of ears tunung red. I confess to a temporary sufiu- 
sion , but it was only for a moment. There w^ere not half a 
dozen persons in cliurcli who knew either the article itself or 
that I had written it ; so 1 might have spared myself even that 
piece of consciousness. Newman heard from H. the other day 
— finding fauft with Keble’s article, that it was strained; 
how he could really think so, I cannot imagine, Keble’s theory 
seems to fit Scott [Sir Walter Scott] so perfectly. Every one 
remarks it as^a case of extraordinary adaptation. — Yours affec- 
tionately, J. B. Mozley. 

As a sequel to the portrait in the last letter, we give a pas- 
sage from the home letter that follows in order : — 

‘"I am obliged to change my tone a little about S., who, 

^ See BrUitih Critic, Falgrave’t Truths and FictUmS of the Middle Ages, 
1838, voL xadv. p. 393. 
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tbotigli a very good fellow, is a decided bore as a talker ; you 
know a week’s additional experience is important on such a 
point. He talks so continuously, copiously, and pertinaciously 
on his own subjects wherever he is, that it is really no use 
one’s friends to come to see one ; if they come the result 
invariably is that they have come to hear S., not to see me, or 
each other. It is perfectly vain and useless any one trying to 
give adequate expression to any idea in S.’s presence — ^he is 
overwhelmed immediately. In spite of this, I like S. very 
much in many points; but he wants setting down — I have 
the will, but not the power.” 

Again, criticising his style of polemical writing : — 

S., you must know, is a most curious mixture of theology 
and erudition, with an immense taste for scurrility and the 
newspaper handbill style of literature ; but, however, he is a 
capital person in his way — and all have their own way of doing 
things.” 


To HIS SiSTEK. 

December 6, 1838. 

. . . Tom’s pamphlet, if course, 1 have read, and think it 
exti^emely clever and amusing ; tliere cannot be two opinions 
about that. Newman thinks the same, and is rather annoyed 
on that account ; as lie would like to have had it in the British 
Critic instead.' 1 think it would have been betUir tdo, perhaps ; 
but persons have their own way of doing things. AU here to 
whom I have shown the pamphlet are excessively taken with it. 
1 was treated as one of tiie public. The first intimation at least 
I had of the thing, was receiving it from the bu<)kaeller, "with 
the author’s compliments.” . , . However, this dutis not interfere 
with the cleverness of the pampMet. It is rather too clever if 
anything, that it has too much point in it at every turn. The 
plums are rather too thick ; but this, I suppose, is unavoidable 

^ **A clergynuoi of Sontli Wilts has written mnnnymoualy *A tHsseoiioKi 
of ibs Qfionot* of Lord Joba Russell on tbe nmoant of Rt.l%ioaB lastmotioa 
sad lidiieatioii (Rivin^ns), wltb so tmtcb euttiag loros md siteb fblioi^ 
of sx pmiio n, that it is a tbonsand pittas be has not operated on a more 
public stage.** — Notice in Brituh CVifte, toI. xxv. p. 255, Jantiary 1S39. 
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with good writmg, vrhi^n the writer is fresh at his trade. H« 
soon learns a little insipidity, and is more at his ease and 
anxious about the opinion of the reader at every turn. . . * 
Newman’s new volume (Sermons, vol. W.), that he has sent, he 
intends to present to those who are employed on the com- 
munion-cloth. My mother is to be the trustee of the gi^, so 
now your perplexity is settled. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. Mozley. 


To HIS SlS'^EB. 

. Oxi^ORD, January 16, 1839. 

, . . Have you seen Gladstone’s book ? {The State in its Bela- 
Hons with the Ghurch\ John should order it, if he can, into the 
library. It ^s a very noble book, I believe, and has damaged, if 
not destroyed, his prospects with the Conservatives. People are 
saying now, ‘‘ Poor fellow,” and so on, Hope of Merton told 
Newman this, as wh it he heard in town, and also said! persons 
out of the political world could not understand the sacrifice 
Gladstone had made. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

To HLS SisyER. 


Felrnary 11, 1839. 

. . . The Chevalier Bunsen has been here, staying with 
Acland at All Souls. Of course he has been made a lion, and 
dined and breakfasted at many places ; among the rest, in our 
common room with Newman, where I saw him. He is a short, 
corpulent man, with a bright red face and sharp eyes, decidedly 
clevei -looking, but you would not think him exactly a philoso- 
pher. He is a prodigious talker — ^literally talks unceasingly, 
and has a most amusing way of silencing others by lifting 
up his finger. If any one seems disposed to interrupt him, he 
says, Oh, I ’m going to that ; I ’ll teU you that presently,” and 
goes on swimmingly as before. However, he is really amusing, 
and therefore no one complains. He does give one positive 
grat^ficatio^. The way in which he tells stories and describes 
persons is capital. He was a great patron of Bieni» at Borne, 
the Pope’s composer, and told us very interesting things about 
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ll ii n ; bow that he was a priest, and went about from six in the 
^imotning to twelve, hearing the prisoners’ cohfessions in the 
different jails ; and then set to at music. He (Bieni) was the 
great preserver of Palestrina’s works and the old music, when the 
' French came to Borne. The latter sold them out of the libimes — 
^ as they did numberless other papers — to the confectioners, and 
Bieni collected them by hook and by crook afterwards, with his 
own money, to the number of thirty-six folio volumes, all made 
up of bits and scraps, and restored again. Bunsen is a hard 
worker, and that moniing he breakfasted with us had got 
up two hours before, and been reading Pusey’s letter on the 
Sacrifice, which subject he discoursed upon to Newman. , . . 

Mr. Gleig, the author of The Subaltern, preached at St. Mary’s 
yesterday, a flowing, well- written sermon, with nothing in it. 
S. Wilberforce preached too, I thought a better sermon than 
ever I had heard from him, with bigh ideas in it. He is sadly 
pompous, though, botK* in style and delivery. Write before 
long, though I have no right to insist on a very speedy answer. 
When does my father go to Choldei’ton ? He miglit as well 
rest here on his way wdien he does go. — Yours affectionately, 

James Mozley. 

« 

February 23, 1839. 

We had a grand diocesan education meeting here on Thurs- 
day, when the bisliop presided. It was for the new schools 
that are to be raised throughout the country for the middling 
class of people — that is, just alKjve the labouring class — in con- 
nection with the Church. There is a society in town for the 
purpose, of which Wood and Aciand, among others, are the 
delegates, and have been going about the count ry explaining 
the object of it. . . . Gladstone’s book has come to a third 
edition, which is a great deal in so short a iiine. 

To Mbs. Thomas Mozley. 

Manh 6, 1839. 

Dbak Habbiett,— . . , They say the greater sinner the 
greater saint ; so Tom will beat all of us t(^ether in woriring 
when once he buckles to. We certainly are idle in Oxford ; there 
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ig no denying it ; at least I am, and I will answer for seve^.rf 
my friends. I %hink the advantages of Oxford He in a moral 
rather than in an intellectual direction. We are idle and 
innocent, as Shakespeare says.^ Either this is the account of 
it, or else it is that J. H. N. works for all of us put together. " 
Here have I hardly done anything at all for my Article iu^ the 
next British Critic, though J. H. IT. is particularly anxious 
about it. How r.m I ever to string together, in anything like 
method, all the bits and scraps and snips and snails, in the 
shape of reports, messages, paw^tif^hs, and the like, that have 
come out on the subject of the Tra(‘ts ? I have hardly an idea. 

. . . Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozlby. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, April S, 1839. 

. . . The American Bishop [Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont] ® 
made his appearance yesterday just before dinner. I was 

* About this tin ' the ides seems to have occurred to J. B. M. of keeping 
some record of conversations, probably of no common interest, in which 
he was a 5«harer. He does not seem to have gone much further than the 
thought, but one slight record is found among his papers, leaving no doubt 
of the chief sp^ \ker, J there were no initial letter. The reader of New- 
man's Sermons will recall that on T/ie Invisible World, where the brute crea- 
tion is brought forwarr! as an argument. “ All is mystery about them. Is 
it not plain to our senses that there is a world inferior to us in the scale of 
beings with which we are connected, without understanding what it is ?” etc. 
The fragment i« headed ‘‘WHd Beasts.” “N. — White polar bear; what 
a dreadful specimen of restlessness and impatience in an animal ! — quite 
miserable. Wild beasts seem a kind of fragment of some great world that 
we do not see — foch extraordinary developments they are, morally speaking. 

B. — To see a lion buffering under the treatment of a common showman, the 
lowest fellow po8sible~-a lion, a creature that has a history of its own, as 
man has, and done great actions that are talked of — is a degrading spectacle. 

N. — I have not any great sympathies with those animals ; I do not take 
that view of them. They are sulky, unaccountable creatures.” , . . The 
Theatre.’’ ** N. — I think the notion of turning plays to moral purposes a mere 
theory. Tliey must be things to please the multitude. I believe plays do 
not go down without a good deal of swearing in them. And there is some- 
thing to be got over in the acting itself ; the putting on a certain character, 
dressing and showing-off before an audience, P, — Yes ; but is not poetry 
apdfiinjaif, accordiijig to Plato ? N.— Are we bound to take Plato ? — however, 
a poet works himself up in hU own room by himself, which is a different 
thing. P.— Ah, Imt he publishes. N.—Yes, ajtearwards. After he has 
wntten, but the two acts are different.” 

See Z?. C, p. 281 : bis work reprinted in London, 1839. 
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eii®ag0i,wMcliW€i«a niiisance. . * . However, we left soon and 
went to common room, where Im Lorddiip was in great force, 
Isalldng away to a circle about him on all sorts of ecclesiastical 
He is really a learned person, and very sharp too, 
rej^ in bringing out what he knows and arguing upon it He 
lUs in the law for ten years before going into the Church, which 
may partly account for this. This morning he and Newman 
have been holding a long confab, which has increased New- 
man’s idea of him. You must know, however, that to us who 
are afaesustomed to the baronial Hildebrandish bishops, or 
rather the descendants of them (unworthy though they may 
be), he is not a person one would take all at once for a bishop, 
having a slight approximation to the Methodist dignitary 
about him — say the President of the Conference or some such 
official. Not that he is anything of a Methodist in opinion. 
He hfis worked himself to quite the contrary — that is, to High 
Church views — in an extraordinary way, entirely by his own 
reading, which has been considerable, in the Fathers ; and he is 
quite alive to what the wants of the Church are at present, 
and would introduce important changes into his own country, 
or ' our country/ as the American expression is. ... I must 
not forget the Briiisk Critic amongst all these things, or omit 
telling the admiration I feel for Tom*s Church and King^ which 
1 think beautiful, both in idea and in the way it is brought out. 
. , . C. Marriott is as serene and grave as ever amidst all ex- 
citement ... I forgot to say that Johnson of Magdalen Hall is 
standing for the place of Radcliffe Observer, vacant by Rigaud’s 
death. It has hitherto been held with the Professorship, but 
need not be, the two being upon distinct foundations. Johnson 
has not oven taken his degree yet, but any one can stand for 
the Observersliip, whereas it must be an M.A. for the other. 
The electors are the IladclilTo Trustees, who are quite indepen- 
dent of the University. Lord Sidraouth, Mr. Estcourt, Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Cartwright, M.P. for Northampton, are of the 
body, Johnson will have capital claims to show, having 
erected an observatory^ himseU at the Cape, an? superintended 
it as the temporary astronomer for three years, besides his 
boot— Yours, j. r M. 
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The next letter tells of ^ thfe election. From that time Mr. 
Johnson was a person of mark in Oxford.^ It was at his house 
(as the Apologia tells us), that Mr. Newman passed his last 
evening in Oxford — “I slepc on Sunday night at my dear 
friend Mr. Johnson’s, at the Observatory,” — before leaving 
Oxford for good, I myself, with only a slight acquaintance, 
can well understand the feeling entertained for Mr, Johnson by 
intimate friends. I look back to 1849, when, sitting by him 
at dinner, he told me of having ir ^t in London, Newman and 
his friends, lately returned from Kome. Tears came to his 
eyes as he recalled the scene. One perceived that natural 
feeling had been allowed its full play unchecked by insular 
shyness. 

In a few lines to his brother Tom, J. B. M. alludes to Mrs. T. 
Mozley’s first essay in authorship. I may say here, that she 
inau^uiated in the Fairy Bower the class of story or novel 
for young people of the well-trained thoughtful order which 
has been a characteristic of our day. 

May 23, 1839. 

... I heard of the new character in which she [Harriett] 
is going to appear before the world from J. H, N. before 
Anne’s letter, which revealed it to me as a profound secret ; 
giving also, at the same time, a very fine account of the im- 
pression the work itself had caused at home ; which shows that 
they speak more good of it behind H.’s back than they do to 
her face. What surprises me chiefly at present, which is the 
only point I know about it, is the expedition of the performance. 

. . . Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozley. 

To HIS Sister Maru. 

Jum 27, 1839. 

. . . Oxfoi 3 (J is fairly laimched in this said Long now ; and 
the ca|>s and gowns have disappeared. Oriel is quite deserted, 

7^* reader it referred to the chmpter devoted to him in the Rev. Thomat 
Moauey e Remintteeitcee. 
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all bwig gone except Newman and myself. The Commemora- 
of which, by the way, I hardly have told you anythii^, 
went off veiy well. Wordsworth was enthusiastically received 
in tibe Theatre, and was, I heard afterwards, much affected by 
if^ though he did not shoiv the slightest feeling on the occasion. 
I was ^ad to have seen him, for really these great men are 
dying off so fast, that it is now or never with them. I sat 
opposite to him on the morning after, at a grand breakfast 
party given by Frank Faber of Magdalen, to which he was 
so kind as to ask me — a very good-natured thing of him, as 
I hardly knew him. Keble and all his party were there; 
Newman also ; so it was really a galaxy that one has not often 
the opportunity of enjoying. Wordsworth did not talk much 
for the public ear : indeed one would not have liked it if he 
had, though it would have gratified one's curiosity more. Once 
he thanked Keble across the table for a compliment Keble had 
paid him in his Oration in the Theatre. 1 thought his style of 
acknowledgment rather more stiff than it need be, in fact a 
little inclined to pomposity. He is in private, I believe, an 
immense talker ; and seemed to be talking a good deal during 
the breakfast, though it was only to his next neighbour, and in 
a low voice. Palmer's father-in-law, Captain Beaufort, had a 
D.C.L ; as also the Chevalier Bunsen. Arnold came from 
llugby to see Wordsworth, whom he met at the Provost’s to 
lunch, after the Theatra Newman also gave a spread in 
the Common Boom to the Kebles. The party consisted of 
Mrs. Keble and Mrs, Tom Keble, the little girl and boy, and 
Miss Coxwell, a cousin. Mr, Bowyer, the author of the 
article on the Discii)line Bill in the British (7niic,‘^tor which 
article, by the way, he got his degree, having h^^cn recom- 
mended by the Bishop of Exeter in consequence of it. — was 
there. He is quite young, looks ingenuous and pleasing. 
I liked his looks. A degree is just the thing to have got 
for him, as, owing to his father’s extravagance, be has not 
been at the University. . . . — Yours aft'ectionately, 

J. B. Mozlev. 
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J, B. M* TO T. M. 

July 10, 1839, 

Mt DEAR Tom, — I have been intending to write to you these 
several days past to congratulate you on your articles [in the 
B, C.] which I think are very successful, and out and out the 
best things in the review. Of course the Temperance one' was 
the first to be read ; and I should say that perhaps it is my 
favourite of the two, though it is absurd to compare when the 
subjects are so different. One naturally looks into a review for 
amusement first, and then edifit 'tion in due time, and so 
is inclined to like best icvhat satisfies the first feeling most 
easily. I fully expect to see it quoted in the papers before 
long. As I have begun to criticise, ^ will just say that I think 
the first part of the Evidences the most successful. The 
middle inclines to being too deep for a review, according to 
people^s general way of reading. I entirely agree with it of 
course; and particularly with that part where you say you 
write ai the risk of being misunderstood. 

This is not ery fine weather for John and Jemima; here 
at least we have April over again. Mrs. Small [mother of the 
Littlemore schoolmistress] is living in the expectation of see- 
ing Jemima . nd little Herbert. . Every time I go to Littlemore 
she asks me abou^ their coming ; and talks of it as the only 
important event that is to happen to her in this world. 

Do you know of Puse> ’s having been thrown off the coach 
with little Pliilip, going from Brighton ? There is a sharp turn 
of the rpad opposite Arundel Castle, and he was lifting up 
Philip to see the place, when the jerk caused by turning sent 
them both off, he having no hold at the time. They are not 
seriously hurt, though it is impossible to say what the effects 
will be in a person so weak as Pusey is just now. . . . Yours 
afifectiemately, J. B. Mozley. 


J. B. M. TO H. E. M. 

July 25, 1839. 

M\ DEAR Hariuett, — I write to ask whether you will take 
me in if I go to see you for a few days. We are a party of us 
here going down to the consecration of Keble's church at Otter- 
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bourne. I had not thought of going myself ; only, others going, 
one is drawn in by a kind of sympathy. Perhaps one or two 
of yon inay be there. Why not? I should think you could 
manage it somehow or other. That pony is a wonderful animal, 
a||d will do anything if his strength is brought out. J. H. N". 
fa of the party to Hursley, but I am afraid he has no intention 
of paying you a visit ; indeed we go post in order to save time. 
He comes back the next day to his children, whom he is pre- 
paring for confirmation ; and Long Vacation is valuable, he 
days, for reading; he can spare less of it than any other 
time. Johnson also is going. He has been here for some time 
superintending his house fitting up. The rest are Morris, 
Bloxam. . . . Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozley. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, November 24, 1839. 

... I am losing ray last remaining companion in the House, 
Barker, who is going to be T. Keble/s curate, and will be there 
»till his ordination, in order to get a knowledge of the place be- 
fore he begins. There is no one at hand just now that one can 
see to supply the places of all these desertions, so I feel myself 
to be inhabiting a whole house all for nothing, which is living 
in state indeed, but is not a very comfortable idea. The Lincoln 
Fellows are beginning to find out that they have done a precipi- 
tate thing, and say that they had no idea of electing a theolo- 
gian, for which assurance one can give them ample credit, as 
perhaps it never entered into any of their heads that Colleges 
were founded at all for theological purposes 

Pusey pn^^iched last Sunday, the first time in Oxford since 
his wife’s death,' When he came to the hast sentence of the 
prayer before the sermon, in which the dead are mentioned, he 
came to a complete sttind-still, and I thought would never have 
gone on. He has very little mastery over his feelings. In the 
course of the sermon there was a piece of friendly advice given 
to the Heads of Houses, for which they would not be much 
obliged to him. He had been talking of increase of luxury 
^ Mrt. Pttsey died May 2d, 1839. 
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amongst thfe undertgraduates^^i* late years, from which he took 
occasioa to say that those %n station might do well to live more 
simply than they did. He dropped his voice at this part, 
which had the effect of course of gi^^ing increased solemnity 
to the admonition; for there was breathless silence in the 
church at the time. Pusey however meant the under-grady.ates 
not to hear, as he told Newman with the utmost simplicity 
after. It was to have been a sort of an aside from the preacher 
in the pulpit to the Vice-Chancellor over the way. The Master 
of Balliol was seen to march oui of church afterwards with 
every air of offended dignity. Tlie best of it was, the main 
body of the sermon had been quite in the general, on the 
vanity of human life, etc. — quite proper and unobjectionable. 
The heads were looking serene and composed, when, all on a 
sudden cumes this highly practical turn to the subject. 

So S. Wilberforce is the new Archdeacon of Surrey. I 
suppose his late speeches in Devonshire have done something 
for h^ni. The Bishop could hardly keep him out of office after 
he had done himself so much credit. . . . 

Eogers and Donkin have set up a few small private concerts, 
to be held in succession, at different common-rooms. Elvey 
and two or t! ree other professional men will attend, and the 
rest are amateurs. Heathcote of New College, the splendid 
bass voice is one, I am admitted of course only as a listener. 
The affair promises well. Donkin will take care only to have 
good music. . . . Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozley. 

J. B. M. TO HIS Sister, M. M. 

Oxford, January 10, 1840. 

. . . We have had another Eoman Catholic visitor here now, 
in the person of Mr. Spencer, Lord Spencer’s brother. He is 
Palmer of Magdalen’s guest, and is staying two or three days. 
Newman was asked to meet him, but declined ; so he called on 
Newman and had a long talk.^ Newman liked him, but thought 

^ I aa unspeakable a^rersion to the policy and acts of Mr. O’Connell 
beca^, as I thought, he associated himself with men of aU reli^ons and no 
religion, a^nst the Anglican Church, and advanced Catholicism by vio- 
lence and intrigue. When, then, I found him taken up by the English 
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bim too siflooth and staid. He is much more tolerant than most 
of his party, and disapproves of the Irish Eoman CathoKcs, but 
hopes .much of the English ones. He walked to Littlemore 
yesterday. I do not know Palmer, so probably shall not see 
him> which I am sorry for. — ^Yours affectionately, 

J. B. Motley. 

Tho year 1840 is distinguished as introducing the Penny 
Post. It is true in the case before us that, as the writer says, 
the fact of writing a letter is all the same so far as the 
process is concerned, whether it costs a^ penny or eightpence. 
The change made no difference in his style, but perhaps it may 
be doubted if the liahit of writing full home letters would 
have been formed under such altered conditions. 

To ms SiSTEK. 

Oxford, January 22, 1840. 

I have not taken so much advantage of the penny postage 
as I might have done. In fact, writing a letter is all the same, 
so far as th(^ process is concerned, whether it cost a penny or 
eightpence. Term begins on Saturday, which T am really sorry 
for ; you find all Oxford men complain of the cliange from vaca- 
tion to term ; never of tlie reverse. We have had a rather 
pleasant inten^sting man visiting us this week; a Mr. Bellasis, 
a barrister from I./)iulon, very High Church, a friend of Ward 
of Bidliol, who happens to be away now. Newman and others 
have entertained him. It is amusing to see the variety of a 
London barrister in ( >xford. Of the Tx)ndon element he retains 
enough to make a change from what one '^‘ommonly sees here ; 
though with none of the disagreeabhi features of it; for 
example, he is s(» much more fluent, and can give regular 
narrations with spirit, showing a person who has been accus- 

Catholics, aixl, as I suppofted, at Home, I coneidered I Rad a fuiaiment 
before my eyee, how the Ctmrt of Home played fast and looee, and fuliilied 
the h«d points 1 had seen put down in hooks against it. Here we saw what 
Rome was in action, whatever she might be when qaioscent. Her eondnet 
was simply secular and politioal. This feeling led me into the excess of being 
very nide to the sealous and most chaiitabTe man, Mr. Spencer, when he 
came to Oxiofd in Jaouiuy 1840. See Fart v. 
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tonied to argue and make speeches. . . . Thursday.-^ I did not 
send this letter yesterday from stinginess, because I should 
have had to pay twopence for being late, and pennies nOw are 
valuable things, which is one* advantage of the penny post — ^it 
makes one richer, Newman has heard from Cholderton this 
morning. Tom is in a difficulty as to the two volumes s 

Bemains, second series] being on such different subjects. Each 
is certainly worth a review in itself. Eogers, writing to 
Newman, pays he finds it is the fashion at Cambridge to despise 
the vulgar clamour against Eroude, md make out a common 
ground between him and themselves on the ground of intellect. 
Other points of course are inferior matters. They have formed 
such an extieme idea of his amiablencss from his letters that 
they cannot imagine him able to be distant or severe to any 
one, even where principle was concerned. This is odd, as 
being so different from the common impression made. . , . 
Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozley. 

Oxford, February 15, 1840. 

The theological meetings are set up again, having been only 
discontinued on account of Mrs. Pusey^s illness. The first was 
last night. Nc vman read a paper on the Monophysite Heresy, 
which perhaps will not convey many ideas to you any more 
than it did to myself before the information I received last 
night Pusey, Williams, and Keble are to be the other contri- 
butors this term. 


To HIS Sister. 

[After dwelling on the circumstances of a sad death] — 

Oxford, February 25, 1840. 

Things of a murderous character have been going on here 
ako of late, though they have not terminated fatally, or are 
likely to end in anything else than a sentence on the culprit 
by the Vice-Chancellor of either fine or rustication. Ward 
(of Trinity) who has just published the Statutes of Magdalen, 
has been challenging Sewell (a Fellow of Magdalen)— they say 
not without provocation : only those who live in glass houses 

G 
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should uot throw stones ; and if a person cannot stomach an 
affront, he should not in the first place set the University 
igamst him by showing them up to the Radical public. A good 
deal of correspondence passed between him and Sewell on this 
business ; the latter, who is a lawyer, having taken up the cause 
of his own College, though without any authority from the 
body to do it. . . . But the whole thing has been mismanaged 
from the first, the College not having done anything as a body ; 
so that individuals in it have done what they liked. In this 
way the injunction was obtained, which was a most impolitic 
proceeding. Well, Ward and Sewell corresponded, and the 
latter, who is a thoroughly cool fellow, managed to irritate 
Ward by degrees, till a kind of ambiguous something about 
satisfaction was mentioned. Sewell writes back to say that 
had Ward clearly demanded the satisfaction of a gentleman in 
the obvious sense of that expression he should have hnovm what 
course to purme , — that is, he meant, have laid the note before 
the Vice-Chancellor ; but Ward seems to have taken another 
view of the words, which was probably that intended for him 
to take; and accordingly the next answer brings a formal 
challenge. Sewidl having gained his point proceeds to the 
Vice-Chancellor and gives him the note. Ward is Deputy 
High Steward of the University, which is a kind of judicial 
situation, though merely nominal ; and therefore his conduct is 
so much the more unacademical. What will be done to him 
is not known, but probably he will be treated very leniently, 
from the provocation he had, and still more from the dislike 
there^ will bo to seem to persecute. The Vice-Chancellor is 
very kind to him ; and will give him every cjhance. Dr. Ogle 
is Ward's great friend, however : goes wifcli him and sits by 
him in the court, and pulls Ids sleeve, and prevents him from 
breaking out into rages. This is excessively good-natured ; but 
Dr. Ogle has always had rather a liking for him. He is, after 
all, mom a weak intemperate person than a malignant; and 
people in general are rather di8i[H>8ed to take his part against 
Sewell. The President of Magdalen has come out in a way 
which makes people smile* Sewell called on him on receiving 
the challenge, thinking that he should of course have the 
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wamest sympathy from ths President, and commendation 
for his moderation. But "the President was so obtuse or so 
malicious that he did not at all enter into the delicacy of 
the situation. Well, sir, ana do your friends object to your 
giving satisfaction?” Sewell couH only say that the best 
friend he had in the world did ; namely, himself. . . . Yjpurs 
affectionately, J. B. M. 

Pugin at this date was a (perhaps great architectural 
authority, and his name interest! i.g to the home circle as the 
architect of a new Eoman Catlmlic Chapel in Derby, noticed 
in the articles on Chhrches preparing for the British Critic ; 
the v:oodcut illustrations for which were then in the hands 
of his correspondent 


To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, February 27, 1840. 

My dear Ani e, — P ugin came on Friday, last week, and stayed 
over the Sunday. I dined with him on the Saturday and Sunday. 
On the latter day Newman dined. It was his birthday, and 
Bloxam had asked him before Pugin’s coming. However, he 
had no objection to meet him in a small party. Pugin was 
infinitely amusing, in his peculiar way, architecture of course, 
church ceremonies, liturgies, antiquities of all kinds being the 
subjects. He is the most unwearied talker, for a spirited one, 
that I ever heard. Prom six o’clock to eleven on Saturday 
was he on thi move, never stopping, and when he left ojff he 
was qmte the same as he was when he began. Plato would set 
him down as one of his irascible characters ; for everything moves 
his wrath, especially in architecture. Such an one ought to be 
hanged for building such a steeple. He is never satisfied with 
half terms, but sends people to their final destination, the 
instant they become offensive. I said the Dean of York ought 
to be suspended — "In what way, sir?” as quick as lightning. 
His dii^ust when we told him of the new church in the 
Arahesque style about to be built at Wilton was most amusing. 
He will not admit any style of architecture for churches but 
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the genuiud Gothic, which he considers the maturity of the art, 
and all before it merely steps. So he could not bear even the 
Byzantine style being introduced at all here, or in India. 
When I asked whether he would allow any variety on account 
of the climate and situation, he said the pointed arch, and 
nothing but that, ought to prevail wherever Christianity ex- 
isted. His summary judgments are as amusing a feature in 
him as any, and he has powers of language and quickness fully 
aqua! to express them ; whatever extremity of disgust they 
may imply. So conversation, as you may easily suppose, is a 
delightful exercise to him. Before Newman he was not quite 
so vigorous. I/)rd Shrewsbury’s not being present at the 
opening of the chapel in Derby was owing to him. Mr. Singe, 
it seems, is one of the old school of Koman Catholics who unite 
with Liberals, and want to attract people to their places by 
music and concerts. Pugin had all along solemnly protested 
against any other but organ music at the opening ; but what 
was his disgust on the night before, when he saw a man with 
a fiddle-case making his way to the organ loft. He could 
hardly forbear knocking him over with his own fiddle. How- 
ever, he forthwith wrote to Lord Shrewsbury to explain why 
ho (P.) would not be present, and the latter, having the same 
views, withdrew also. The gaslights, that have been introduced 
since then, excited Pugin’s displeasure immensely when he 
saw the place last. In fact he has vrasbed his hands now clean 
of the place, and hardly considers it his own. ... Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M, 

J. B. M. always shows himself tolemni of great talkers. His 
temperament fitted him for the part of lis^tener. The flow of 
speech, where there was fire and encirgy of expression, stimulated 
his speculative vein. The inexhaustible talker was a study on 
which he was content to dwell ; he did not grudge him his 
monopoly. He could patiently wail his turn — resigned if it 
never came— while thought was busy on the man as well as his 
topic, on the phenomena that interminable powers of utterance 
were to him. Thus we see that, thotigh architecture was not his 
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line as it was his brother’s, he could listen unwearied to Pugin 
debating on his one theme; — to a "scornful invective,” for 
example, on the subject of 'papUr-macM as a substitute for oak 
carving (one of the monstrous heresies of the day): "I never 
heard such a man — quite wonderful his powers of talkiijjg — 
both for endlessness and unflagging spirit.” 

To ms Si'-TFR. 

, Oxford, March 7, 1840. 

Mr DEAR Anne, — I ought to congratulate Charles first on 
his birthday [February 29], that being so rare an occurrence in 
his life. We are remarkably quiet jnst now; the only thing that 
has made a stir lately being the affair between Ward and Sewell 
that I told you of. Sentence of Bannitio was pronounced on 
the offender, which sounds very awful ; but it really only goes 
to exclude him from coming into Oxford for the rest of this 
term. As Waru does not live in the town, but at Headington, 
this will, of course, be no great infliction on him. They were 
purposely as lenient as they could bp, on account of the provoca- 
tion Sewell had given. Last Sunday the judges, Patterson and 
Gurney, went to St. Mary’s to hear Newman — not in their 
wigs of course. This is a sign of things getting into notice. 
Bloxam is going to, or rather has given up, Littlemore, and 
Copeland is thinking of it. . . . 

I will tell you some good things to read — though not sure 
they are quite in your way: viz., Carlyle’s Chartism; the 
article on Lord Clive in the last Edinhurghy and the one on 
the Penny Postage in the same. Carlyle is a very striking 
writer; full of a sort of grim humour: — the grin-horribly-a- 
ghastly-smile kind of style ; the subject, too, being one which 
develops such a power well. This is not an inviting or flowery 
desoription to give of an author; but for a variety he is 
wonderfully impressive. Lord Clive is Macaulay’s. I recom- 
mend the Penny Post to John ; it is very clever and sharply 
written, but not quite fair always. . . . Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 
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To HI8 Sister. 


March 17, 1840. 

Dear Anne, — . . . By the way, I have a hook from Isaac 
WiUiams — a present to Jemima; a copy of his last volume of 
poems, which she shall have at the earliest opportunity. I 
hope she has not bought it. A modest author, like Isaac 
Williams, does not take tliis into account. How do you like 
the dedication to tlie Church of the Fathers ? Williams was not 
in the slightest degree aware of such an honour coming till he 
saw his owii name in print. It seems to me as if it were a 
translation of some old patristic dedication rather than an 
original one. . . . Yours, J. B. M. 

To Mrs. Thomas Mozley he had written : — 

** Your brother's Church of the Fathers is out, dedicated to 
Isaac Williams: ‘The sight of whom reminds his friends of 
holy, happy, and primitive times,' which is more than one could 
say ot the sight of a great many persons ; I think those are the 
words. The book is to bring out the character of the Fathers, 
and show them as men, that they were not always folios!* 

< 

To ms Sister. 


Oxford, April 4, 1840. 

My dear Anne,— O f course you have read half through the 
Critic by this time. I have only read the Froude article 

[hyT. M.]. . . . It gives too much the impression of Froude as a 

pWosopher simply, instead of one who was constantly bringing 
his general maxims to bear most forcibly and pointedly on the 
present state of tilings; on particular classes, s«et8, and parties. 
It does not bring out Froude’s g^at pmetical and almost 
lawyCT-hke penetration. The first two or three pages about 
Froude personally, 1 like very mucli.’ 

* The eathor of the erlide wna u critical on its „ . 

r^**L»*^ •entcttce*, from the open^^oae » 

tSTS “1 *****”, ,^?g°**”** '*«*o‘«* than comtitete eomAnticML 

put, <rf oonna, might be expected in the workx of a mra whoee .bmware 

that may be oalled an in^ption 
which, at leaat aU the period in which the pagei befoie ne were writtei^at 
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Tp hIs Sistek. 

The Altar-cloth arrived in Oxford on Thursday, and was 
despatched to Littlemore yesterday ; I have not seen it yet, 
but shall take the earliest opportunity. I suppose it will be 
put up on Easter Eve, for the Sunday. Newman preache|i at 
Littlemore that day, and comes to Oxford after service, after 
which Copeland takes the place. Newman’s catechising has 
been a great attraction this Lent, and men have gone out of 
Oxford every Sunday to hear it. 1 heard him last Sunday, 
and thought it very striking : done with such spirit, and the 
children so up to it ; answering with the greatest alacrity. It 
would have provoked some people’s bile immoderately to have 
heard them all unanimous on the point of the nin?' orders of 
angels ; the definiteness of the number being in itself a great 
charm to the minds of the children. He has been also teaching 
them to sing, during the week-time, and the fiddle has been 
brought into requisition, considerably to their astonishment; 
he found it the best way possible of keeping them in tune. St. 
Mary’s, as you may suppose, during this interval, has been con- 
siderably thinned, though very good sermons have been preached 
there by Copeland, Ward, and SJ)ranger. It was curious to 


every day Benaibly draining him to his grave. In Mr. Fronde’s case, how- 
ever, we cannot set down much of this incompleteness to the score of illness. 
The strength ol his religious impressions, the boldness and clearness of his 
views, his long habite of seJf-denial, and his unconquerable energy of mind 
triumphed over weakness and decay, till men, with all their health and 
strength about '^hem, might gaze upon his attenuated form, struck with a 
certain awe of wonderment at the brightness of his wit, the intenseness 
of his mental vision, and the iron strength of his argument. . . . We 
will venture a remark or two with regard to that ironical turn, which 
certainly does appear in various shapes in the first part of these Remains, 
Unpleasant as irony may sometimes be, there need not go with it, and, in 
this instance, there did not go with it the smallest real asperity of temper. 
Who that remembers the inexpressible sweetness of his smile, or the deep 
and melancholy pity with which he would speak of those whom he felt to 
be the victims of modem delusion, would not be forward to contradict such 
a suspicion ? Snob expressions, we will venture to say, and not harshness, 
or anger, or gloom, animate the features of that countenance, which will 
never cease to haunt the memory of those who knew him. His irony 
arose from that p^uliar mode in which he viewed aU earthly things, himself 
and all that was dear to him not excepted. It was his poetry .” — BrUAsh 
OritiCf April 1840, p. 396. 
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mQf how many continued to go out of habit, though 

knowing that Newman was away.' 

The writer of the Magdalen Statutes article [in the April 
number of the British Critie\ everybody thinks to be Hope, of 
Merton# whose name you may have heard. Oakeley is the 
writerof the first [the Church Service] ; he is, as you obs^ve, 
rath^ itifif and formal in his style, and wants spirit. Some 
good reviews, as you say, are wanted for the B, C. Essay after 
essay, however good each may be in itself, gives a prosing effect, 
viewud as a series. Eogers should write some more poetry 
articles ; critii^ues are what keep up the Quarterly, Montrose 
is Le Bas*s. . . . Yours affectionately, ' J. B. M. 

The Altar-cloth mentioned in the last letter had been under- 
taken, under Mrs. John Mozley^s auspices, for Littlemore Church. 
Mr. Newman had wished for one, and left it with his sister and 
her sisters-in-law, such near neighbours as to constitute in a 
sense one family, to work one. It may be said that zeal and 
ignorance worked hand in hand throughout the arduous task ; 
nothing was known of the laws of ecclesiastical needle-work 
by any of the party. The^ youngest sister — ^now lost to us — 
whose taste would have ruled a few years later, was too young 
to have a voice ; ^Ir. Newman bad no opinions on the subject. 
It was his way to trust the good-will of his friends, and to 
hope the best from their endeavours. As one of the workers, I 
make these aihuissions, only pleading that the ignorance was 
not of tlie presumptuous order. There was no authority to be 
consulted — no formed taste in the matter of church needle- 
work anywhere ; it had to be awakened ; and, as far as I know, 
the Littlemore Altar-cloth was this awakener. It gave the start ; 
though its own fate — the shape being altogether out of ecclesias- 
ti<^ order — was, when Littlemore Church came to other bands, 
to be banished to the colonies, as 1 have heard, giving place, 
no doubt, to something more in harmony with the new order. 

^ Fart v. : “I meditated retiremaal to littlemore. ... I 

gave mye^f up to teachiog iu ike Poor School, mid practteiiig the choir.'' 
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To Hi« disrER. 

The Altar-cloth creates great admfratibn, with the exception, 
as of course you must expect, of a few criticisms ; the chief of 
which is the one you suggest yourself. . . . Bogers seemed to 
have, a few to make; but did not express them decidedly. 
Look^g at the needle-work, I can easily understand toe 
immense time it must have taken. . . . [Again, April 20.] ITou 
are quite right in saying that I have not seen the Altar-cloth. 
In the chapel it was quite another thing ; I saw the whole first 
in a hurried way in Newman’s little n ra. . . . Indeed, I can only 
say, and it is in perfect sincerity, not ^rom any wish to please or 
flatter, that I think it a beautiful performance ; there is a grace 
and splendour about it which is quit^ ethical, and which ele- 
vates and composes the mind to look at. ... I weiit up to 
littlemore to the morning service to-day (Easter Monday) ; the 
children were all dressed in pink bonnets and white tippets. 

This kst notice of Easter adornings is a sequel to the Lenten 
catechisings. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, May 5 , 1840. 

Dear Anne, — Harriett has doubtless told you of all our 
Cholderton doings, but I have nothing else at present to talk 
about. I have enjoyed* my visit very much. ... On Eriday 
morning we all went lo Durnford. The greater part then 
immediately set off in two pony carriages to the C.s ; why, I 
cannot imagine. Durnford is the most beautiful place possible 
now ; Iiesides which I did not feel disposed to cramp Up my 
l^s in a pony carriage any longer, having already taken two 
drives in the course of the morning. The people in these 
parts have no idea of any one using his legs ; they are quite 
astonished at any one preferring a walk to a drive, though you 
only have to walk over the way. Legs have vanished alto- 
gether from their notion of the human shape ; they are never 
taken into account, and in their place four wheels appear, *two 
small ones in front, two large ones behind, converting man into 
a kind of centaur or large spider. I, as I observed, boasting a 
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pair of lagSi declined taking J>axt in the expedition, and pro- 
ceeded with Tom to walk in the grounds. Tom went into the 
manor-house*— >the old building near the church — and began 
to poke about some old chairs and screens, on which J made 
off and had an bourns ramble in the woods; returned, and 
overheard Tom and Mr. Thurland talking in the churchyard ; 
retreated again to the woods. It was a splendid day, and I 
never saw a place look better. Tom had a long argument with 
on subject of the old monks and hermits. His 
opponent prosed considerably ; Tom was, as usual, victorious. 
Mr. Fowlo was not well, and hardly opened his mouth. I have 
taken a great liking to Mr. Fowle ^ (vicar of Amesbury) ; his 
amiable qualities and frankness appear more and more every 
time one sees him. ... 1 have not said about our party. Con- 
ceive the shock 1 had to endure. There were three ladies and 
a whole heap of men ; the room was filled with men. Tom, by 
some exquisite management, made all the three ladies sit together 
at table [no doubt in his horror of draughts]. What more can 
I say ? 1 did not recover myself for some time afterwards. I 
beg to say, however, that it was not from any selfish motive. 

I should have felt the same disgust if I had had to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the proceedings. Luckily, Mrs. S. was 
opposite my part of the table, and talked a good deal ; she is 
an agreeable person, ... To be continued. — ^Yours affection- 
ately, J. B. M. 

To HIS Sister. 

May 9 , 1840 . 

As soon as I came up from Cholderton, I found several per- 
sons expecting that 1 was going down fortliwith to Christie’s 
to help him for an indefinite period ; I never having had the 
thing mentioned to me. 1 knew Christie was in rather sad 
case, and felt suitable compassion, and had really almost made 
up my mind to go yesteixlay ^only for the term); but on 
mature consideration I am resolving it to be a bore to leave 

^ “JET. £L M. Km found tKst Mr, Fowlo, wheuu you know, it oontin ol onr # 
favoorito, Mitt Auttin. Hiwrriett, of coume, Mked t great many qaettiont, 
and made out that the wat an etceediagly nice, amiable, pretty pmon, jutt 
wKat one would with her to be.** 
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Oxford immediately, after one has come up to it Again with 
the intention of staying the term. And Christie's, after all, 
is not a harder, case than multitudes of clergy — ^not nearly so 
hard A Mr. Fowle's, for example. I daresay he works like a 
horse, hut all one can say is, this is a troublesome world 
[Proceeding to give good unselfish reasons for staying up] : I 
witnessed on Thursday the ceremony of laying the first stone of 
a school at Garsington, W. Pusey's curacy. The children all 
walked in procession from the rectory with long staffs — the girls 
with bunches of lilac, the boys with vallflowers. They formed 
a circle round the place, making a sort of large garland with 
their staffs : the effect verj^ good. 

The chief event of the past week wa^s B.’s visit to Oxford, 
which caused quite a sensation and a series of dinnv.r-parties 
in honour of nim. He was of course in his element, and spent 
ten days exactly after his old fashion, in rushing from one 
man’s rooms to another. He had only one answer to give for 
a long time to 01 questions, viz., how glad he was to be lu 
Oxford again, oo whatever he was asked, whether it was, 
How do you like your curacy ? How do you like your rector ? 
he had a deaf ear to everything that was not immediately con- 
nected with tho fact of his actually ^ere and then being locally 
and coiporeally in Oxford— Yours, J. B. M. 

It had become cleai that association with the writers of 
Tracts for the Tinu^s was a bar to election to a Fellowship in 
most Colleges, It was this that had reduced the Hall to the 
solitude described in a previous letter. One more trial was to 
be made by James Mozley, that he might continue in Oxford, 
so evidently the home suited to his taste and genius. I find a 
note from Mr. Newman addressed to him at Keele, where he 
was taking a friend’s duty : — 

“ Monday will do for your coming. I have got your baptis- 
mal register and your College testimonial, and suppose you want 
nothing else ; at least Bloxam tells me nothing else is wanted. 

I am sorry you have made up your mind to leave Oxford, 
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bat am ware that it is better for you to be settled than to be 
in doubt. — Ever yours affectionately, J. BL K” 

To HIS Sister. 

July 25, 1840. 

Mt DEAR Anne, — I have but just time to tell you that I am 
elected at Magdalen. It was the nearest thing in the world. 
However, on the good as well as the bad side of fortune, a 
miss is as good as a mile. The examination was considerably 
stiff, especially yesterday. The candidate who was set against 
me was Cholmeley of the Lincolnshire family, and of course 
great interest A few of the Fellows, I believe, however, went 
by the examination simply. My great friends were Bloxam, 
Faber, and Palmer. ... I should infallibly have lost the election 
if, most fortunately, two or three of my opponents had not been 
kept away from voting. Bloxam said that he expected, while 
the voting was actually going on, to see the doors open and 
these said Fellows to walk in. However, luckily it happened 
as it has. Touching the examination I passed, it is a matter 
of little consequence, but I believe it had the effect of enabling 
my friends to exert themselves and push me forward. But 
only a very few went by the examination itself. ... I know 
you will all be pleased enough : and it is one of the greatest 
pleasures I feel on the occasion, to be conscious of that. The 
thing was so near run that Bloxam had actually written to 
Newman this inoniing, “ Break it to Mozley that he will lose it 
by two votes.” It seems to me a complete dream, and I am 
writing now as if I was asleep. A letter of Pusey^s to the 
President had great w'eight, ] believe. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

A letter from my brother Tom opens the year 1841. His 
interests were so one with his brother’s at this time, that th^ 
needs no apology for inserting such parts of the letter as ijon- 
ceined both equally. 

T. M. TO HI8 Sister. 

Cholderton, January 11, 1841. 
Mt dear Anne,'— ... It is now settled enough for me to 
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tell you that Newma® has han<ied over to me the editorship of 
the BrUish Critic. • He takes the next number, and I begin with 
the July number. Eivington, at least, puts a good face on the 
matter, and expresses himself stofied wi^h me. In the written 
instructions I have received from J. H. N., I find one, “ make 
James write,” so let him know I expect something from him 
in July. You need not talk of this at present. ... I haVe 
made great preparations in the way of lists of subjects, etc. It 
is of course a very serious responsibility, . . . and as for my 
opportunities and disadvantages, I ‘hink they are so nearly 
balanced that I have no need to comnlain. Very few people 
can WTite anything worth reading in London or large towns 
unless they possess the most popular aud superficial qualifica- 
tions. A crowd stuns and overpowers the mind, and great 
competition aiscourages those who have any tendency to 
diffidence. . . . Yours affectionately, Thos. Mozley. 

Being in London when Oxford sent up an address to the 
Queen after the lurth of the Princess Eoyal, November 1840, 
J. B. M. joined the deputation. All scenes stimulated thought 
in him, and the Duke of WeDington was always an object of 
interest. * 

To HIS Sister. 

Tavistock Hotel, February 4, 1841. 

I sit down with cold hands just to give you an account of 
our University deputation. We aU met in the great room 
(Almack’s that was), and waited about half-an-hour. I recognised 
a few face^ that I knew, but most seemed to be London 
banisters or clergy. None except the deputation itself seemed 
to have come from Oxford, a thing easily to be accounted for 
in such cold weather. ... It was funny enough to see one’s-self 
in cap and gown marching through London. I tried to 
fathom the absurdity of it, but couldn’t, for before one had 
moved twenty yards, it seemed quite natural ; one had got an 
Oxonian atmosphere in the midst of London, and was carry- 
ing about the High Street at one’s coat-tail. On reaching the 
Palace we proceeded up the great staircase, the Duke not 
having appeared yet. He brushed past us, however, as we were 
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on the stairs, and put himself at the head. We waited more 
than half an hour in the ante-room. At last the folding-doors 
opened, and the Queen, or rather the place where she was, for 
we could not see her yet, was visible, with the Duchess of 
Sutherland on her right, and Prince Albert on her left. The 
Queen was perfectly immovable the whole time the address 
was reading ; the higher you go in rank, the more people seem 
to possess this power of absolute immovableness. The Prince 
was, if possible, more so ; he might have been a cork man for 
all that one saw of his outside. The Duke read the address in 
a regular old man’s voice, but very emphatically, though I 
think that as much arose from his want of control over his 
voice as from intention. The Queen read her answer very 
Well, in a sweet distinct tone. I never heard a better speaking 
voice. When the deputation were presented by the Duke for 
kissing hands, she looked hard at every one as he came up, but 
her face as immovable as ever. f3hc curved her elbow very 
gracefully as she held out her hand, which had no glove on it 
that 1 could see. The Queen was dressed in white satin, with 
silver facings, etc., a slight gold chain round her neck, and 
pari earrings, the right foot on a stool, showing off her dress 
well A long row of featbe.red men in scarlet supprted the 
throne on each side, which addcul to the effect, but they were 
not seen till we backed out. The Queen seemed amu.sed at the 
process, and laughed as we retired, saying something to the 
Prince. The Duke proclaimed each man’s name in a loud voice 
as he presented him : Professor Wilson of Exeter, Professor 
Walker of Wadham Colhtgc, Mr. Eden of Oriel, etc. . . . Yours 
affectionately, j jj 

In the following letter r subject is incidentally touched on, 
which, under the title Jerusalem Bishopric, was momentous in 
its bearings, though not effecting any of the objects for which 
it was designed. 

To H!S SlSTf.fi. 

Oxford, February 26 , 1841 . 

Manning was up yesterday to preach. He gave what one 
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might really call a powerful sermon ; not controversial, but 
rather, as Coleridge would say, introversial, which is rather his 
line; that is, entering into and describing states of mind, 
struggles within ; his subject being gradually giving way 
to his besetting sin. He is certainly very deep, but not always 
in good taste, too nice and pointed in his style and his deliv|iy ; 
was so very emphatic in every little word and sharp thing that 
he came across, that he rather defeated himself and put every- 
thing on R level. Our Palmer [W. Palmer of Magdalen] is think- 
ing of answering Hook, but has not got very far in it yet. As 
for F. Maurice, it is really no use to take him in hand. He is 
Mr. F. Maurice, an individual, and that is all. Hook's is a most 
amusing pamphlet, and takes everything for granted with such 
simplicity — that the Germans must be orthodox becR-use they 
have certain creeds — and Bishop Alexander cannot think of* 
doing anything uiicanonical after Hope’s pamphlet. . . . 

I heard rather an amusing account of a young lady’s visit to 
Oxford last term. The young lady, who had come to Pusey 
in such deep d ‘Stress and religious perplexity, it seems was 
flaunting about with young gentlemen a good deal of the time, 
shopping, going down the river, and amusing herself very 
pleasantly — dear, good Pusey all the time being full of pity 
and concern for her painful state of doubt and anxiety. A 

certain young kid-gloved and scented gentleman of 

College was a particular favourite of the young lady, but she 
had several others as well, and used to go about quite comitata 
ccUerva, as we say in the classics, surrounded by a body-guard 
of handsome young gentlemen. . . . Pusey had ventured to 
suggest that she might dress a little more soberly, but had been 
answered by her sister, Would he have young ladies go about 
like nuns ? . . . Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Still more important is the announcement in the letter that 
follows. 

To HIS Sister. 

March 8, 1841. 

My dear Anne, — A new Tract has come out this last week, 
which is beginning to make a sensation. It is on the Articles, 
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and Bhsm» that they bear a highly Catholic meaning ; and that 
mimy doctaines^ of which the Eomanist are corruptions, may 
be held consistently with them. This is no more than what 
we know as a matter of history, for the Articles were expressly 
Worded with a view to bring in E. Catholics. But people are 
astonished and confused at the idea now, as if it was quite 
new. And they have been so accustomed for a long time to 
look on the Articles as on a par with the Creed, that they 
think, I suppose, that if they subscribe to them they are 
bound to hold whatever doctrines are (not positively stated in 
them), but merely not condemned. So if they will bear a 
Tractarian sense, they are thereby all of them Tractarians. But 
whatever the view may be, there seems to be something brew- 
ing, and a man of this College told me just now that he had 
been canvassed to join in a public protest against the Tract. 
It is of course highly complimentary to the whole set of us to 
be so very much surprised that we should think what we hold 
to be consistent with the Articles which we have subscribed. 
Whether anything will really come of the matter I don’t know. 
A hundred of the Tract sold in Oxford on Saturday. The 
Worden of Wadham is alarmed, but as yet we only hear of a 
vague impression being made, and have not got any particulars. 

. . . Yours aflectionately, J. B. M. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, March is, 1841 . 

My dfar Anne, — We are rather in a state of excitement 
just now, owing to the affair I mentioned iu'my last letter. You 
have pK)bably seen in the 2'imcs the letter from the four tutors. 
This was followed up by meetings for two or three days 
running, of the Heads of Houses ; the Warden of Wadham being 
the chief, instigated they say by Golightly~not that the Tract 
itsdf is not sufficient reason to account for the row, for it cer- 
tainly is bold in parts. Newman expected it would create some 
disturbance, but not quite so much as it has.^ I believe, how- 
ever, the main cause of alarm is not this or that particular 
thing in it, but the whole subject being brought to bear on the 

‘ Bie ApoloffiOf 1st edition, 172, 178. 
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Articles. Those who have always thought the Articles ultra Pro- 
testant, aad been accustomed to think so ever since they were 
born, are naturally horrified at the idea that even their strong- 
hold does not protect them, and that thv wolf may come in and 
devour them any day. The Heads have accordingly met, and 
very furious they were. The first day, I hear on good authority, 
some of them could not condescend even to a regular discussion 
of the question, so entirely had their vague apprehensions over- 
powered their faculties. Dr. Eichards, the Rector of Exeter, 
who is a strong man on our side, 1 »d a letter from Palmer of 
Worcester, in his pocket, in w^hich he /'Palmer) declared his full 
approval of the Tract, intending to lay it before them, in the hope 
that Palmer’s known character as a tlnnlogian and a moderate 
man would have some effect upon them ; but they were in such 
commotion that the letter would have been lost upon them, and 
he did not read it. Palmer sent this letter quite spontaneously, 
and it does him great credit, especially as he and Newman were 
rather ^n cool te»ms some time ago. They (the Heads) had a 
meeting again }\sterday, but what conclusion was come to I 
have not heard. A virulent article has appeared in the Oxford 
Chronicle to-day, calling for the extirpation of the party from 
the University. The feeling of the residents, however, as a 
body, is either so strong in favour of the view, or, where this is 
not the case, so tied by personal connections and intimacies 
with others who hold them, that I do not think anything could 
be done here in the way of a public act of condemnation. The 
only possible chance we can think of is their bringing up clergy 
from the country on the No- Popery cry. This could not be 
done if any time were allowed people to reflect. But they get 
up a cry for the moment, and the excitement would last perhaps 
sufficiently long to bring up men by the railways and send them 
back again. I do not think that this will be done, but it is the 
only chance one can think of. Any proposal of the kind 1 
mention would fall most exceedingly flat upon the residents. 
Some person took the trouble to write a note to The Standard 
to bkson the fact of that little disturbance about Morris’s ser- 
mon in St. Mary’s a year and a half ago. The name is not 
mentioned, but it is ill-natured to recall a thing so long past, 

H 
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especially as nothing ofiBicial was done on the occasion. The 
Vice-Chancellor only gave M. advice privately, so the note is 
a misstatement of facts altogether. In our own common room 
the other day, when the subject was introduced, men seemed 
divided into two parts, those who felt with the Tract, and those 
who were entirely indifferent about it. 

Keble saw it before it came out, and has since written to the 
Vice-Chancellor to claim a share in the responsibility of it. 
One hoj)es tlie thing will blow over after a little fuss. Tht 
Times teking the part it does is a strong fact; and attacks 
from Radical papers will only serve to mix us up with the 
Conservatives, and give us at least the toleration or the indif- 
ference of that party, instead of incurring their disgust too. — 
Yours affectionately, J. B. Mozley. 


Perhaps in the lino of action that followed the publication of 
Tract Ninety, wo may notice the first symptom of a difference 
in view between James Mozley and Mr. Newman. Though he 
might be classed among the young men,— he was now twenty- 
seven,— who took the validity of their interpretation of the 
Articles from Mr. Newman on faith," i and in his notices of 
the Tract in his home correspondence he seems to do so, his 
as not a mind or a disposition to re})ose such faith on any one 
implicitly. His defence of the line of No. XC. was hona fide. 
The Tract permanently influenced him, yet his criticism of Mr. 
Newman’s mode of receiving the attack upon himself, as its 
author, shows that he stood external to the state of mind which 
prompted that mode. Conlidence in mo wa«t lost," we read in 
the Apologia, ** but I had already lost full confivlence iu myself.” ^ 


* p, ;i37. 

* imasea over me a year and a half before, which for the 
^e had profoundly troubled me- they had Rone. I had not lemconfidene. 
la the power and the proapecta <rf the Apoatolical movement than before, not 
leM oonfld^e than Wore in the grievoiumesa of what I called the dominant 
«ror« of Home; tat how wa> I any more to have alwolate oonfideaoo in 
mywlf t how waa 1 to have confidence inmy preaent confidence t how waa 
I to bo euro I^ehould olwaya think aa 1 thought now t I felt that by 
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Mr. Newman was not one to infuse doubt by design, and as 
James Mozley had never any leaning towards Eome, or for a 
moment was shaken in his allegiance to the Church of his bap- 
tism, nothing passed to excite misgiving. He was therefore 
puzzled, and evidently disappointed at the line taken. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, March 17, 1841. 

. . . Tne storm seems to have ^lown over, and in a much 
shorter time than one thought of. The Heads of Houses issued 
a manifesto yesterday v^rhich you will see in the papers. This 
expression of opinion is not of course invested with any autho- 
rity. Neither the Heads of Houses, nor even Con vocal* on itself, 
have the power of interpreting the Articles in a way to bind 
others, and there is nothing which can prevent tutors from lectur- 
ing in what way they please in divinity, except a positive injunc- 
tion from the ecclesiastical authorities. J. H. N. has written a 
very polite ansv:er to the Vice-Chancellor. But whether they 
will be provoked to think it humbug and concealed triumph, or 
be softened by it, I hardly know. Though admiring the letter, I 
confess, for my own part, I think a general confession of humi- 
lity was irrelevant to the present occasion, the question being 
simply on a point of theological interpretation. I have always 
had a prejudice against general confessions, perhaps you may not 
have.^ — Yours Jiffectionntely, J. B. M. 

. March 31 he writes to his sister : — 

J. H. N. is coming out with a letter to the Bishop, which is 
to be a final settler. The Bishop has behaved extremely 
weH, and had some interviews with Pusey. . . 

^ A home letter of the same date (March 17) gives first impressions on 
reading the letter to the V.-C. in the new82)aper8. A sister writes : “ I was 
'eatireljr please^l with the printed letter to the V.-C. It struck me, on first 
reding it, te be exactly right, showing bdth confidence in his cause, and 
mt^mst of himself as liable to error. There is a Catholic spirit of humility 
^ it t hat one finds in some books, and longs to see practised. But I was 
•owy that it did not quite strike aU others in the samf light, especially H., 
trhd, though no judge of the question, is a good one ef language ; and he 
tihought it deficient in spirit. He would have Kked something more like a 
retort” < 
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J. B. M. TO T. M. 

Oxford, 5 , 1841 . 

My dbar Tom, — I really hardly know where to begin telling 
you II8WB. The last and most important is a letter from the 
BjMhop to J. H. N., in answer to published letter, thanking him 
most warmly, praising the sjarit in which it is written, and says 
be will not have cause to repent of having written it, which is 
a ‘ 4 uiet way of pnanisiiig a continuance of his sixpport to the 
views ; at least this seems to be the real drift of his words. It 
is obvious that be would not have done anything if left to him- 
self, and that he has been poked up by the Bishop of London, 
or Archbishop of Cauteri>ury, to doing what he has. It is 
generally thought that the Heads of Houses have gone quite out 
of their sphere in deciding on the theology of a work ; they 
are merely a committee for practical business ; besides that, 
some of them are laymen. They rather feel this themselves, 
and say now that they condemn the logic of the Tract, not its 
theology. Wilson, of St. John’s, has addressed a letter to 
Churton of Brasenose, against the Tract, and defending the 
view of the four tutors. It is excessively badly written in 
point of style ; one has to road over a sentence a dozen times 
to sec w’hat he moans, and as few i)eople liave the pat ieuce to do 
this, the pamphlet is not likely to bts very effective. He cites 
two or three passage's from the Homilies rather strong oi! his 
side of the (luesiion, or apparently so, and that is the most for- 
midable thing he does. Ward, of Balliol, is coming out with an 
answer to him, part of which I have seen, an4 tliink it very 
conclusive. Hook is addieasing a i)amphh;t to the Bishop of 
Kipon on the subject of the Tmct. ManuLig was up the other 
day, preaching before the I'niversity. It was a good sermon, 
but not well delivered, and rather inclining to pedantry in the 
stylo ; too |)oli.shed and antithetical in the choice, of words. He 
lo^ed quite propt'r and archdiaconal, with the strait-cut coat 
and the gentlest shovel. lie left on the Monday, to go to 
S. ilberforcc, at W iuchesler. Our Pr^ident protested very 
strongly against the resolution of the Heads of Houses, of 
course, in writing ; he never goes near them himself. I should 
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think he has had some inflr.enceover the Bishop, as the Bishop 
called on him lately on the subject. . . Touching your call 
for an article in the B. C. .* since you wish me to write, I 
will write something or other, though the work I have been 
about for a long time is so different from reviewing, that I shall 
feel but awkward at anything in that way. I -should father 
prefer not taking a theological or even an ecclesiastical 
one. Your roof article will quite establish your architectural 
name here. Bloxam let out the secret of J. H. N.^s bust to 
liim the other day,^ quite uiiintenli )nally. It is finished now, 
so it is no matter whether ]ie laiows it or not. I rather 
think of going for a tew days to town the middle of next week, 
and shall take an opportunity of seeing it. — Yours affec- 
tionately, J. B. M. 

A'pril 20 , 1841 . 

My dkar Anne, — I heard from Mr. Wayland the other day, 
who an extract from a letter from Dr. Wayland [his 
American cousii., President of Brown University, who had been 
lionised in Oxford by J. B, M.], describing us a most agreeable, 
intelligent, gentlemanly set of men ; but regretting that the 
advantages ol the place were so confined to the aristocmey. 
He is, of course, pe?"fectly mistaken here, and judges from what 
he sees on a first view. He meets with gentlemen and persons 
of superior manners, and forgets that it is the place which in 
many instances lias made them such. For my own part, I 
think Oxford is the most levelling, dernocratical place in the 
kingdom. There are fewer distinctions, fewer grades here than 
anywhere. It is of less consequence to a man whether he is a 
man of rank here than in any other place in the kingdom. At 
Hull and Manchester, I believe, they are very aristocratic. 

Have you got Palmer’s pamphlet — it is rather tart, not to 
say harsh and abusive, but, at the same time, powerful in the 
extracts from Roman Catholic writers, which it brings against 
Wiseman. This was a part of the subject which the latter 
rather shirked, and, of course, he was open to a floor, as every 

^ A bust by Westnuicott, now in the possession ol his nephew, Henry 
WUIttm Mosley. 
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one saw* The only question was, who had really enough to floor 
him* Palmer has, therefore he floors him. Of course, passages 
without end can be produced from Roman Catholic writers tend- 
ing to exalt the Virgin, only they say You do not understand 
these ; they are a different language to us from what they are 
to you, who are not in our system — you are not proper judges.’* 
This seems to be Wiseman’s argument. We say words must 
havfe a meaning, and these words must mean so and so, and 
there the controversy ends. I do not see how it can go further. 
I thought Dr. Wiseman’s an able pamphlet, and required an 
answer, but should have been better pleased with a more 
moderate one. It is not necessary to insult a man on the title- 
page with a soi-disant — Who calls himself Bishop of MeKpo- 
tamus.” You may tell Jemima, Marshall has promised to send 
me a copy of the tune [for the Veni Creator] she means, 
and she shall have it for H. as soon as I get it. At the same 
time, I rather protest against using the tune for an ordinary 
Psalm. I rather like the idea of a tune peculiar to a certain 
time and place, as this I think is ; something like the Miserere 
in the Pope’s chapel. Everything of the sort, however, is pub- 
lished now-a-days, and if one does not, another docs. So H. is 
perhap.s right in getting afl tlie good times she can. — Yours, 

J. B. M. 


J. B. M. TO T. M. 


Oxford, May 19. 

The controversy is not yet over, as one thought. On the 
contrary, a very strong pamphlet is coming out by Ward, which 
I fully expect will create a row, though it is so impossible to 
tell beforehand what will be taken up. and what will not, that 
I will not pretend to prophesy on the subject. It depends so 
much on the peculiar state of the public mind at the time, 
what will inflame it, and what will not; and the public pulse 
is a veiy difficult one to feel. He says tremendously strong 
things against the Reformation and the English Church, so far 
as it has been influenced by it ; but there is nothing which 
authorities can lay hold upon, as he does not meddle with 
formularies. It is, in short, a kind of strong interpretation of 
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No. XC.; just as Tusey's, ’'vliich is also coming out at the same 
time, is a mollifying one, proving that No. XC. says notixing 
but what our divines have said before. Wiseman's answer is 
also just out, and, I confess, seems ^o me very powerful. He 
has greatly the advantage of Palmer in style and temper — 
though quite as cutting^ yet more quietly so ; and as Palmer’s 
tone was certainly enough to provoke an opponent, one must 
let a man have bis revenge ; at least it is vTrep avBptmirov not to 
give tit-for-tat. Wood, he who was Hook’s curate, was up the 
other day, and described Hook being bullied beyond any- 
thing by the Evangelicals at Leeds, so much so as quite to lose 
spirit. He had actually made up his mind to resign the living, 
but the Archbishop of York positive! v refused to let him. Keble 
was up yesterday giving his poetry lecture. We arc beginning 
to talk of the next Professor now, and J. Williams is our man. 
Claughton, they say, will not stand against him. Kynaston, 
Master of St. Paul’s, is the only antagonist as yet. 

are probably right as to Carlyle being too late for review 
now. I confe.^ 1 1 proposed the book more for my own conveni- 
ence than for that of the British Critic, having read it (the French 
Revolution) through, which is a compliment one comparatively 
seldom pays to a Dook.^ However,* I find now that, what with 
having promised to help Wilson (one of our Fellows) in editing 
the third volume of Bishop Andrewes (ix, to look over proofs), 
and what with having ^^ommenced taking French lessons, I 
have enough to do for the present. So I will defer my valuable 
services to the B. C . — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

His postscript, it must be remembered, is written before 
the days of photography. 

P.8 . — They have got a most frightful portrait of I’usey out, 
which is stuck up in all the shop-windows. He looks wretched 

' T. M. had written, May 5 : — “ About a year ago I proposed to J. H. N. 
to review Carlyle, and, for some reason or other, he very expressly declined, 
saying he would teU me why. I determined to ask his reasons, and 1 think 
1 have, and that he assigned the uncertainty there was about the man. I 
suppose he is an unbeliever, and is likely to say things a great deal worse 
than he has yet sidd. Carlyle's Revolvtion, and other works, were reviewed 
in the DuUin, October 1838, with apologies for reviewing the 6rst work 
BO long after its publication." 
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enough propria persona, but this portrait quite makes one 
wretched to look at it — it presents such a picture of intense 
misery, age, and infirmity. I will send it to Harriett some 
day for her especial edification.^ There is one of Sewell, too, 
mnch more fair ; in fact, really a good likeness, and giving 
exactly his benignity and his pug nose to a T. Rogeir has 
been heard from, from Venice. He is quite absorbed with the 
beauties of the place. 

An allusion to an article in the July number of the British 
Critic is a reason for giving the following letter from T. M. to 
tl. B. M. After some suggestions for the forthcoming number, 
he writes : — 

Cholderton, July 1, 1841. 

Dka^u James, — . . . Things have been driven veiy late this 
time, owing to my many occupations during the quarter, to 
H. W.*s procrastination, and to your disappointment [due to a 
misunderstood suggestion]. For my own part 1 had made up my 
mind not to write anything myself this first time, if T could get 
contributors, hut I perceive that if 1 am to have the Review in 
time 1 must prepare to do much myself. Faussett is a mere 
fill-up in this number, for tliat kind of stuff* won’t do for the 
staple of the number. If people tell me I have done that article 
too hastily and too sharply, I shall answer, Why did not they 
write for me instead of obliging me to write on the spur of the 
moment ? ... Yon talktnl of coming here. We are quite ready any 
time, and shall be all the sumnnu* — at least, so we hope. We 
have now the aiUlitional attraction of the chui'ch building, 
which is now about 6 feet above ground, x shall require the 

* Mrs. T. M.’b letters at this time show that the strain wan telling upon 
the phyai^ue of all deeply engagetl in deed or m thu\tght in the conirorersies 
of the time. ** James,” she writes, ” says J. H. N. was considered wonder- 
fully improved by his visit to Cholderton. I thought he did look so misernbly 
thio when he came. It is quite shorkiug to see people look so. 1 do quite 
agree with » man who wrote to him the other <iey, and said the sight of such 
people * wcufe oue 1 am sure it does — sick at heart” And again, writing 

after the consecratioti of Amplicld Church, April 1841 : H. N. is 

•hockingly thin, and, set clown on iiapcr, would look as old every bit as that 
awful repreeentation of him. Mr. Kehle doen get so old ! Mr. Williams 
[Isaac] looked sadly ill ” — contiuutng her list. 
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teeathing-time affoi Jed me by making a two years* job of it, as 
by the 20th of August, when I stop operations, I shall be on the 
verge of bankruptcy. At present I don't see how I am to 
resume next spring, only somehow it looks too natural and sdf- 
growing a thing ever to stop. I can as little believe that the 
trees about me will not put forth their leaves next sprinji^,— 
Yours affectionately, Thos. Mozley. 

The Faussett article here mentioned is a review of the 
Mai^ret Professor’s Lecture on the "^hirty-nine Articles, “chiefly 
with reference to the views of No. XC. of the Tracts for the 
TimesP delivered before the University, in the Divinity School, 
Thursday, June 3, 1841. 

J. B. M. TO T. M. 

Jidy 13, 1841. 

My dear Tom, — Your squib, or whatever one is to call it, 
on tl.o Margaret Professor has created a considerable sensation 
here. As you wviuld suppose, I have not heard what is said about 
it among the Heads and authorities, though one may easily 
imagine. It is amusing to see the practical inference whicli 
the Professcr himself drew from it. He went about forthwith 
canvassing for votes for his re-election, that happening to be 
jusi now. He got a good party together, some coming up a 
little distance from the country to be present. Of course they 
found all quiet when they got there. I certainly think it one 
of your most successful and amusing articles ; in fact, I don’t 
know any thai I would place before it, though at the same time 
it is certainly a strong dose, especially for the Professor. I 
think we cannot turn the poor man out of house and home 
now tliAt we have laughed at him so unmercifully, otherwise 
we shall be punishing twice for the same offence, which is 
against equity . . , The larking men here are wonderfully taken 
with the Apologue, and propose that you should edit it with 
illustrations by Cruikshank. 

Writing home he says : — “ I have heard only of two persons 
expressing themselves strongly about the article. One is Dr. 
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Daabe&y« He took it for Newman’s, and said, ‘ It was extra- 
ordinary how a person could appear so amiable at one time and 
BO much the reverse at others.* '* To his brother, T. M., he writes 
a few days later: — “I attended the Hebdomadal Board this 
morning, where there were two or three words let drop about 
your article on Faussett, which showed people to be consider- 
ably sore. Bather a vulgar letter, I am sorry to say, has 
appeared this week in the Herald, on our side, in ivhich the 
MTiter lugs in your Apologue.”^ 

To HIS Sister/ 

Oxford, September 18, 1841. 

Dear Anne, — . . . Bloxam is here, also C. Marriott and 
Copeland Pusey is also back from Ireland. I accompanied 
him to his house from the Cathedral this morning, and had a 
long talk. lie does not like the priests, from what he saw and 
heard of them. The Dublin ones were courteous and civil, but 
with nothing remarkable about them mentally. Ho said he 
only saw one who interested him at all. . . . Puscy did not go 
about much, but stayed at Kingstown. He saw Dr. Murray, who 
admitted — tlie only one wlfo did — some faults in their religious 
bof)ks ; all the rest stuck out for their system, both in doctrine 
and practice, to the lowest detail. He was interested, however, 
with some convtmts into which he went. We are a small party 
in College just now, and Oxford looks empty enough. Newman 
is at Littlemore teaching the boys to sing, but comes in to- 
morrow. , . . Yours ufrectioiiately, J. B. M. 

To ms Sister Maria. 

Oxford, Odobtr 30, 1841. 

We have had a visit from Selwyn, the uew Bishop of New 
Zealand. He came only for a couple of days, to see the place 

before his departure. We all assembled — a large party of us 

at Merton, to meet him at breakfast on Thursday at Hope’s, 
who was his entertainer. Hope and Rogers are school-fellows of 

' For further comment on the article anti ita apologue, « Growler and 
Fido,” the reader is referred to the Author's vol. ii p. 245. 
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his, being nearly contemporaries at Eton ; so you may suppose 
how young he is for a bishop. He is only, I believe, thirty4wo ; 
but not the worse for that — ^^^hey want young men and minds in 
such places. He has, however, plenty of sense and judgment 
marked upon his face. It is quite the situation he likes, and 
has always fancied, and was, in fact, so disappointed at his 
hrotlwr's refusing the Bishopric, as he had set his heart upon 
accompanying him, that it occurred to the Bishop of London 
that he himself was the man. the place was immediately 
offered and accepted. A large bn tkfast is just the place, of all 
others, where one does not see any<^hing of a man. I did just 
see him, and that was* all, but never heard him speak. He and 
Hope weie talking together, as a natter of course, the whole 
time. In fact, to talk to twenty people at once is impossible, 
unless a man gets on the table and makes a speech. His wife 
was wuth him — a spirited-looking person, quite a young lady. 
She looked as if she would follow her husband through most 
things. . . . Mr. Edward Coleridge was with him ; one of the 
masters at Ei.n, who was master when he was a boy; and 
Coleridge is comparatively a young man. Mr. Badeley, a bar- 
rister from town, was liere also. He is a man who has come 
down to O.v^ord several times lately, a friend of Ward's and 
that set. 

Keble has delivered his last lecture, which he wound up with 
a strong pn^test in favour of the connection of religion and 
poetry. People have begun some time to think of the next 
Professor, anfl Garbett's friends have established a committee in 
Loudon, whLe Williams’ have done nothing. From what I 
hear, even W.’s friends say his chance is not very good, but 
still sufficiently so to justify trying. There are several Colleges 
which to a man vote for Garbett — Brasenose, Hew College, and 
St. John’s. We [at Magdalen] shall divide about equally, but 
perhaps rather for Williams than against. — ^Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


To HIS Sister. 

Ncven/vber 9, 1841. 

Dear Anne, — . . . The new ordination of the Bishop of 
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tfenisalem is an event that is making a sensation. Our Palmer, 
who has been in Russia, and knows the state of feeling with 
respect to the Lutherans in the Greek Church, takes a very 
ftiong view of the matter, and wrote a letter to the Archbishop, 
A which, however, was not put into his hands till after the 
ceremony — not that it would have made the least difference 
if it bad. The Archbishop and Bishop of London rule every- 
thing, and do whatever they please — would not hear anything 
nor even communicate with the other Bishops on the subject. 
The Ihshop of Oxford said he had no other information about the 
matter than the newspapers gave. Palmer is writing a protest 
entitled, The Protest of William Palnier, Deacon, addressed 
to all good Catholics.’* It will be out in a few days after he has 
sent proofs to the Archbishop and Bishop, to correct misstate- 
ments if there should be any. It is very strong and very ably 
done ; and, knowing the Greek Church, he can of course speak 
with confidence. Newman is al)Out another, and I daresay there 
will be a more general om* in course of time. — Yours affec- 
tionately, J. B. M. 

The election of Po(»try Profi'ssor to succ(‘ed Koble fell at a 
critical time. No otw could for a monu^nt doubt — it may be 
said that no one did dtuibt — tliat Lsajic Williams was the obvious 
candidate, the fittest man for the o!lict» ; but juirty spirit was 
roused; and rurm^urs were afloat, wliicli, with the majority of 
electors, threw such a con.^ideration entirely into the shade. 
Some lethus an* given liere to .show the state of public fexdiug 
at Oxford and elsowhent. Amongst the alunnists, T. M.’s old 
friend, Mr. (jolighriy, .stood prominently forwaixl, and in the 
excitement of the moment certainly foigtkt him^j^ lf in one flagrant 
instance, though time, that wondrous healer, hrought al>out 
more tlmii a reconciliation — a forgetfulness apparently on both 
sides of the old wrong. 

The following letters allude toagtmeral denunciation of the 
party in The Stondord, in letters to Vmon Faber, addressed 
to that paper : — 
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J. B, M. TO A. M. 

DecetfAer, 1841. 

Dear Anne, — I have j':st' time to write half a line. 
Golightly’s letter has of course made a great stir. It seems 
to be agreed that though the letter, as a whole, is a great 
floor on his part (as producing no soi't of evidmee^ even in the 
strongest cases, for quantities of people go to Oscot, 8md in 
Tom’s case, not even pretending to produce evidence, but only 
saying ‘ I think I have ground fv I Sieving'*), yet that one or 
two awkward I’acts are let out— ^hat is, that J. H. N. and 
Pusey differ as to Ivoqianism, and that one was more disposed 
to think more favourably of Eome and more leniently of its 
faults tha!u the other. This is, of course, a fact which we all 
knovr here, and which does not at .til prevent the two acting 
in concert together; but tliis fact being put forward in that 
summary way may tend to create an alarm, and destroy that 
confident e in our party which unity alone can give. But this 
depends on ho\v the public sec it and follow it up. . . . Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 

T. M.’s letter to dames on the subject is short and charac- 
teristic ; — 

T. M. TO d. B. M. 

Choldeuton, December 3, 1841. 

. . . Golightly’s letter is beautiful. I don’t know which most 
to admire — the negative or the positive part of it. I am chiefly 
amused at the way G. has tantalised poor Faber’s (Canon of 
Durham) curiosity — ten nev^ names as yet not blown upon — a 
regular Jesuit’s College was the letist I exi)ected, when G. flings 
at him the old story of IhitUh Critic and the o]>iuion8 of highly 
respectable friends, dignitaries in the Church, and Protestant 
bishops. As I lay in bed this morning, I thought over 30 pages 
of jokes at G.’s expense, but I suppose it is best to hold one’s 
tongue. — Yours affectionately, Thos. Mozlev. 

The question of the P^jetry Professor to succeed Keble never 
came to the poll, but was settled by a comparison of votes. 
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Isaac Williams’ party were so prepared for defeat that J. B/M. 
gives the history in his home letter in the spirit of making the 
best of it. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, Jamiary 23, 1842. 

People seem, on the wliole, more satisfied than I expected 
with the conclusion the thing has come to, and think that with 
all the difficulties Williams’ committee here and in London had 
to encounter they have done pretty well. The minority of 623 
was a great blow to the opposite side, who had been counting 
on a majority of 3 t^) 1. . . . It seems to be generally thought 
that the Head.s are strongly disposed to peace, and afraid to run 
any risk. Tlie Master of Baliiol gives out that he considers 
Garbett the most improper man in the University for the office. 
The Dean of Ch. Ch. is neutral, the Warden of All Souls very 
strong for Williams, to which, if w'c add Eichards of Exeter 
and the President of Trinity, we have a good infusion at any 
rate of harmless materials in the Hebdomadal Board. The 
comparison of Vf)tes was a kind of half measure for which we 
are indebted to the Presid(*ntof Trinity — I mean as opposed to 
a mere withdrawal suh sihntio. The Bishop of Oxford (Bagot) 
was persuaded to write several strong letters, urging a with- 
drawal, and among the rest a formal one to tlie London com- 
mittee. The latter, who come out of tlie scrajie better than I 
expected, were, deciihnlly against it, but at the same time 
disliked the idea of opiiosing Episcopal influence?, and this was 
almost the view of the Fellows of Trinity. Besides that, they 
were afraid that the known wishes of the Bishop of Oxford 
might actually prevent many votem coming up. In fact, they 
would have concedi'd the point most reluctantly had not the 
Pmident been obstinate, and refused his consent to the 
acknowledgment of Episcopal interference; about which, I 
conjecture, he has some strong antiquarian theory as to the 
privileges of the University in tliat respect. So, as a middle 
course, something short of obeying Uie Bishop of Oxford, and 
also letting the world know as well as they could without a 
poll their real number, they acquiesced in a comparison of votes. 
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I see Th& Standard says thtt Dr. Gilbert produced vouchers for 
his 921 votes, whereas W.’s 623 were certcdn andj?roJa6Ze ones 

all that they had any chance at all of. That is simply a lie, 

and Haddan's scrupulous honesty is the sold cause of the 
report being spread. . . . The Principal of Brasenose, rather 
disgusted I suppose at such an imposing minority, commfenced 
with saying something to the effect that if they (Garbett’s side) 
were at liberty U) reckon up all their chances they might swell 
out their list indefinitely. But he stuck short in the middle of 
his speech, and on HacMan’s request. \g to know whether the 921 
was the gross number to be opposed ^o the 623 or a picked list 
to be opposed lo the 6o6, Grove, a Fellow of Brasenose, admitted 
at once that it was composed in exactly the same wray that the 
623 was. . . . The Principal of Brasenose, being a sharp man in 
such cases, . . . instantly closed with the 921 to 623, and so the 
affair ended. ... I omitted to say that the London committee 
had made a bargain with the Bishop of Oxford, and made him 
write a letter ( xpressly stating that his sole ground was the 
peace of the Church, and even sent back his first letter to be 
corrected, but this would have been a poor compensation for a 
withdrawal srib silentio, and we are more indebted to the Presi- 
dent of Trimly, as far as I have been able to hear, than to 
either of our committees on this matter.— Yours affectionately, 

J. B. IVL 


To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, January 27, 1842. 

There is no more news as to the Poetry Professorship 
business. But there is a report that Gilbert and the Bishop 
of Oxford are to exchange Bishoprics, in order that we may 
have a resident Bishop to keep us in order. This is nothing 
more, however, than a report. In so far as it would look like a 
job to enable Gilbert to keep his Principalship, it does not 
seem a likely scheme for Sir R. Peel, though, as a check upon 
the movement here, it might be put in a popular point of view to 
the public. Peel told Lord Ashley the other day that he need not 
be afraid of the Oxford party, for he should take care they got 
into no preferment while he was in office. — Yours, J. B. M. 
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In March of this year J. B. M. was one of a de^utatiou to 
the Queen, which after the ceremony dined at Apslej^ Houses, 

To HIS Sister. 

Morley's Hotel, March 19 , 1842 . 

. . . The company besides the deputation, were the two 
Archbishops, Lord Redesdale, the two members ‘of the Uni- 
versity, Sir H. Halford, Lord Devon, Sir C. Wetherell, etc. The 
table was very wide, and round at the ends, each accommodating 
four or five. The Duke sat in the middle, with the Archbishops 
on each side. It was curious to watch the progress of con- 
versation between them, though one was such a long way off 
that one could only see. The Archbishop of York was the 
favourite of the two, but as his line seemed to be only telling 
anecdotes, when he had finished one, he had nothing more to 
say, and a dead pause of some five minutes would ensue. The 
Duke seemed either not to have the power, or never to give 
himself the trouble of taking up tlie thread of any discourse, 
and seemed wholly dependent on what people chose to say to 
him. His whole interest is taken up in Parliament, and as 
soon as Ixird Redesdale caiiie, he immediately began to ask about 
what was going on. He was dressed in plain full dress, only 
short breeches, with the garter and the blue scarf round his 
shoulders under the coat. An ordinary blue dress-coat with 
brass embossed buttons, and a silk shawd waistcoat completed 
his attire. He seemed to enjoy himself most uppu the ottoman 
after leaving the dining-room, with Sir H. Halford prosing 
things into his ear, which had tlie effect of a gentle stimulus, 
and one heard every now ajid then, Ah, Ves, Very well, and so 
on. Nothing can exceed the simplicity of his manner, which 
is of that kind that must have been aci|uired by having 
cared about pleasing people, and being acceptable or popular. 
He treats complete strangers with the most utter and complete 
strangeness, but his manner to Dr. Bliss, who had seen some- 
thing of him, showed that he acquired a liking for people by 
knowing them, and that his court^- advanced in proportion to 
his acquaintance with the man, which k better than the 
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inverse ratio, as the more fashionable systm ia apt to be. . , » 
Yf urs, 

After a visit to his brother Arthur, then one of the Masters 
of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, he writes ; — 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, A^pi'il 12, 1842. 

Arthur gave a dinner party on Saturday, where were Mr. 
Oldham, and most of the masters the school. They were 
a pleasant set (rf men, very like College society, and keeping 
up that style. It is a pity they havti not rooms within the 
walls of the school, instead of being dispersed through the 
town; it wou^d make them quite a Collegiate body. 

On Sunday he attended service at St. Thomas’s (Bishop 
Eyder’s) Church, Birmingham, and heard a sermon from Mr. 
CoUinson, of Trii’Hy College, Dublin. 

What do you think of this notice being given out from the 
reading-desk between prayers and sermon ? 

** Tlie Kev. Martin Wilson Foy, curate of St. Martin’s, will 
re-deliver, by special request, his introductory lecture, proving 
the coincidence between Pv^eyism and Koman Catholicism, in 
St, James’s Chui ch, AshsfddjOn Tuesday next.” 

Now, one can stand a good deal in this way, because one has 
had a good deal o^ practice, but this was rather too bad. So after 
service I went up to the clerk, as he was proceeding to the 
vestry (not wishing to come in contact with the clergymen 
themselves), and asked for a copy of the notice. He said there 
was no written notice, but he would mention it to them — so at 
last I found myself ushered into the vestry, where I made 
known my request, and wrote out at their dictation the notice 
which had been given. When we came to that part of it, Mr. 
CoUinson said, ‘ Tractar ianism^ etc., but the other, Mr. Wheeler, 
admitted that he said ^ Fueeyimt.^ This constituted the whole 
of the scene. I made my bow and retired, I shall show the 
notice to Pusey to-morrow when he comes back, and suggest 

I 
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Jus nrriting to the Bishop of Worcester about it.^ The Bishop 
call scarcely avoid taking notice of such a flagrant indecency 
when put before him. Mr. Lee was enormously disgusted with 
the notice in St. Martin’s the Sunday before, where the word 
was " Tractarianism,” but the use of such a mere piece of slang 
as ^^Puseyism,” from the reading-desk, happily brings the matter 
to a head. . , . Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Oxford, May 22, 1842. 

My dear Anne, — You have probably heard before now from 
Cholderton all about their visit here., . . . Mr. Bellasis, from 
London, came for a day, on purpose to see Tom, and he and 
Harriett had some pleasant talk. He describes the body of 
lawyers in town as changing rapidly ; and really holds out a 
prospect of the old union between the legal and ecclesiastical 
bodies being revived. ... As a dernier resource, the Exeter Hall 
gentlemen are going to send down some of their set, with Mr. 
M*Ghee at their head, to vituperate in the Town-hall here, and 
seem to suppose that they will really produce some effect upon 
the state of opinion here, Tom had a long talk with Pusey, 
chiefly about the Briiish,Critic, the latter recommending a few 
modificatioUvS of expression which had occuiTed there. The inter- 
view seemed to have been attended with some slight uneasiness 
to Tom, as I could tell from his manner afterwards, he not being 
yet used to take the passive side in criticism. Ent7'c notis, I 
don’t think it will do him any harm, and. to confess the truth, 
I had rather a malicious pleasure in seeing it, ' 

The Bishop (Bagot) gives his long delayed charge in St. 
Mary’s to-morrow, which will be heard with considerable interest. 
He has been dreading it for the last couple of years, and ought 
to have delivered it long ago. They say he has a promise of 
the next translation, I suppose to York, and that he thinks he 
has had enough of care and responsibility in these questions 
lying upon his shoulders, and that he can claim fairly a little 
rest It will be a perilous thing his going away — that is, for us. 

^ la the IUu$trated Nem of this date there eccars a aoUce that the 
Bishop of Worcester had forbidden the use of the word ** Puseyism ** in 
ehnrck 
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Archdeacan [S.] Wiiberfoxca preached, they say, a very politic 
sermoji before the Bishop the other day, and worthy a oan«» 
didate for the episcopal honorrs. He attended the conference 
at Winchester between Mr, Wordsworth and Mr. Nicholson (on 
the subject cf the former’s sermon on renewing discipline), and 
seemed greatly perplexed what side to take, though he inclined 
of course towards the Low Church. This j^ee-saw state must 
be a most difficiJt and agitating one to keep up, and he will 
require e bishopric for the benefit 0 ^ his health before long, if 
for no other reason. The last jok from Loudon is, that the 
two rival Tahlets (there are two now — one Lord Shrewsbury 
and Wiseman’s, the other the old O’Connellite one) station men 
with bludgeons at tlie Post-Ofiice hole, to prevent each other 
sending off their respective papers.— Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

In the collection from which these letters are taken, there is 
no mc\tion of the action of Archdeacon Samuel Wilberforce, in 
the recent election for the Poetry Professorship, of which the 
details are given in his Life ; but of course the tone towards 
him in the preceding letter is due tp the part he took on that 
occasion. The following letter relates to the, attempt by the 
Heads of Houses, who had appointed Dr. Hampden chairman 
of the new Theological Bcvird, to free him from the censure' 
passed in 1836, on 3iis being appointed Begins Professor. His 
sister was tlien on a visit at Stow-Langtoft. 


Oxford, May 31. 

The Convocation is on Tuesday, June 7, so Mr. Eickards 
should leave on the Monday morning. You see I take for granted 
he is coming. Everybody who wishes any remnant of orthodoxy 
to remain amongst us should come, and settle the matter once for 
all The original statute against Hampden was a miserable thing, 
in this point of view, leaving it open to be removed whenever 
an Hebdomadal Board chose to liberalise. The censure ought 
to have been passed on the unsound propositions, not on the 
man, and then they could not have b^n retracted. We are 
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going m vety satisfactorily. To-day this circular is sent down 
to alL the non-resident members of Convocation of every Collie. 
ITou cannot imagine the state of bustle and activity we have 
been in. The last week has been a complete dream — of inter- 
minable plannings, devisings, machinatings, talkings, walkings, 
writings, printings, letters for the post, wafers, sealing-wax, 
etc* However, the work is pretty near over now. In feet, 
when the circulars are fairly launched, there is nothing more 
to do. Tlie new statute is expected to be thrown out by a 
large majority. Nobody sticks up a moment for the Heads 
of Houses. Respecting the point of inconsistency, tell Mr. 
Rickards that the statute of 1836 was generally considered only 
in the light of a ntvjma ^-r-not as depriving him of those par- 
ticular functions. That a man holding his opinions should have 
been allowed to go on lecturing and virtually exercising every 
position of his office, was indeed, and is, a most gross incon- 
sistency. The statute just passed is only a slight addition to 
the great and acknowledged and systematic inconsistency. I 
voted myself against the measure upon that very ground — i.c. 
against Hampden ; but, at the same time, to have raised a hue- 
and-cry would have been so apparently har.sh and personal, 
that I am not surprised at the silence of men. You could not 
have raised a sulficieut opposition without combining and 
making a noise ; and though little additions to any wrong state 
of things are not to be despised, still, compared with the huge 
and monstrous inconsistency of Iieretical Professors allowed to 
lecture in an orthodox University, it was not much, and it 
would, in rny opinion, have been straining at a gnat to have 
raised a formal war upon it. — Yours affectionately, 

J.B.M. 

* article, “Now Defenders of the Faith, ' m the BrUUh Critic^ Oct. 
1342 j — ** Against the plain state of the case then — that Dr. Hampden did 
not retract ; that Dr. Hampden mtui he did not retract ; that thep said Dr. 
Haiit|>dim oMffkt to retract — what have they to set off as a cotmterbalanoe ? 
We lack aoino ver)* )K>werful ground, if ^is W possible, when the other 
aids has swallowed up all. What is Ht They Hampden was, 

theologically, not the tame man in 1S4S that he was in iSS6.* ** ** As the 

Eegitis Profeasor and Head of 8t. Mi^ Hall mixed more and more in 
eoeiety with bis fellow Heads, the feelii^ of class would prevail, and the 
dignitary supersede and cover the latitudinarian/* etc. Pa^ 431-435. 
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tn reply to liis sister’s notice of his aitiole in the 
Critic, on “ The Development of the Church in the Seventeenth 
Century,” he writes : — 


Oxford, July 9, IS/fJ, 

I am sorry any part of my article seems hard upon our 
old divines. If it is so, it is owmg entirelj to my own bung- 
ling ; I meant to be quite otherwise, as you yourself know my 
sentiments to be. I certainly think they, in common with their 
R C. opponents, were much harsner in thidr language than 
they needed to be. It, was au age of controversy, and every- 
body used strong terms. The R Catholics were every bit as 
bad, if not worse. I certainly would wish to separate, for this 
reason, their real spirit from their controversial phraseology. 
Nor does this appear a refined distinction to draw, but one 
which one is making constantly in judging of historical charac- 
ters or parties. This is positively the only exception I make 
againot them ; ^^hile, on the other hand, I claim for them every 
noble and cathode feeling, and consider them the great defenders 
of our Church, to whom we owe everything. I confess, how- 
ever, I should not rank the Reforajers among these standard 
divines, who seem indeed to have been a decided reaction upon 
them, i.e. very much more High Church. Compare Laud and 
Jewel. No time for more theology. — Yours affectionately, 

J.B. M. 

Best remembrances to Mr. and Mrs. Rickards. 

J. B. M. TO T. M. 

Oxford, November 11, 1842. 

My dear Tom, — , . . Has Oakeley sent you the circular about 
the Welsh Bishoprics ? They say there is a chance of keeping 
them if something is done. ... I have hardly been able to show 

any civility to young . There is something very pleasing 

about him, though he lias not fallen into the Oxford mould 
Perhaps none the worse for that ; but Eton and Harrow, etc., 
send such mature and formed gentlemen now-a-days up to the 
University (absurdly so, I think), that one notices deficiency of 
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manner and rusticity, however slight. Hampden and Macmnllen 
ate keeping np the war, M. refusing to defend the heretical 
propositions which H. sent him for his B.D. exercises, and 
claiming the right to choose his own, which he has by statute, 
and H. resisting. The Vice-Chancellor has been applied to, and 
docTiments examined. Vaughan Thomas assists M., who is 
certain to gain his point. 

Do you know the Provost has refused Arthur testimonials, 
except on the condition of rejecting^ No. XC. I saw the 
letter (a copy of which A. sent me). . . . He talks about V)e 
and tw, as if he w’ere the College. J. H. N. suggested a short 
answer, that Arthur accepted the Articles in the sense of Con- 
vocation of 1562; of course it will come to nothing, and 
Arthur must wait another year, when he will be out of the 
Provost’s power. — Yours aflectionately, J. B. M. 

P.Sl — I enclose the Provost’s letter. 

Puovost’s Letter to Arthur. 

Mv l)EA.R Sir, — B efore we can send you the testimonial you 
desire, as w(i have seen nothing of you for a long time, I must 
ask whether you have adopted any new opinions or new methods 
of inteipreting the Tliirty-nine Articles. 'Whether you would 
interpret those, for instance, which relate to the controversy 
between the Churches of England and Itome, not according to 
the intentions of those who framed them, but according to some 
supposed view of tlie Catholic Churcli, and so, perhaps, very 
nearly in accordance with the princijdcs of Kome herself — con- 
sidering, for example, Ecumenical Councils infallible, and not 
objecting to the Mass, or believing in the i liter* *easion of saints. 

I trust I shall hear you have not adopted any opinion of this 
kind ; but to sign a complete testimonial lor orders requires a 
good deal more knowledge of the person who desires them, than 
we can ^lossibly have of you without this inquiry, after so long 
an absence from Oxford. — I am always, my dear Sir, yours very 
faithfully. Edward Hawkins. 

A Moriey, Esq. 

^ My brother Arthur took his B. A. degree Christnuw 1S40, at the age of 
twenty -one. 
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To ms Sister* 

Oxford, Ravember 24, 184ft 

What do you think of the Provost sending Arthur’s testi- 
monials after all ? 

Mr. Caswell, the Mormonite, has been here collecting books 
for his College in America. Mormonism was, of coursS, the 
subject, and one he is never tired of opening out His deaf- 
ness prevents him from entering into conversation strictly 
speaking, so he is compelled to hold forth ; not that he is averse 
at all to the advantage thus derived from his infirmity. His 
facts are certainly most curious, and he is so dry and quaint — 
so American with all his Churchmanship. He screws up his 
mouth in such a way, as he winds a good story. Knaves 
are especially delightful to him, and that constitutes the great 
charm of the Mormonite subject. He considers Smith the 
greatest scamp that ever lived, and himself, of course, privileged 
in proportion in the acquaintance he has formed with him. 
He bioakfastiid with me this morning, and entertained the 
party considerably. He is evidently a person of thorough 
business-like habits, and most American spirit of adventure; 
cares nothing for journeys. He goes to Cambridge in a day or 
two. 

The Heads of Houses are going to do a good thing in peti- 
tioning for the Welsh Bishoprics. This is an improvement 
on their ordinary proceedings, as the Church Commission is a 
child of Sir Robert Peels. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, Dccemher 10, 1842. 

I send you Palmer’s and Ward’s letters, which tell their 
own history. People are afraid that the former will do harm 
from its strength of language and anathemas. Palmer has a 
penchant for anathematising ; he has been longing to do it for 
some time, and this was too favourable an opportunity to resist. 
Ward does not get out of the scrape very well ; and his asser- 
tion about J. H. N, is too like a puff---t7MJ0?7^7*aWy greater, as 
if he was puffing off some quack medicine. Things are looking 
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as favouxable as one could expect ; whatever be the event of 
the contest, we shall show such strength as will convince the 
Wo^d that we are not a mere clique. J. H. N. is disquieted at 

* s proceedings [alluding to some extreme proceedings 

a young Ifigh Church incumbent]. He is a foolish fellow, 
imd bqght to be floored ; not but that his seniors have set him 
mcamplc, there is no denying. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


To HIS Sister. 

O.XF0E», Demnbcr 20, 1842. 

There is a quondam member of the College visiting us just 
now, namely, Sibthorpc [who had recently gone over to Borne] ; 
he is with Bloxam, and dines with the President to-day. I have 
not seen him, and probably shall not ; though, I believe, he is 
prepared to receive callers. I cannot say, for my own part, 
that I have any great respect either for his character or his 
conduct, and, as I do not know much of him, shall not think it 
necessary to run any chance of an awkward interview. The 
President always was fond of him, thougii how far it arose 
from a partiality for old faKiilies that had tenanted the College, 
as SibthorjHs’s, from time immemorial, it is impossible to say. 
It is supposed that if Sibthori>e had not resigned, it would have, 
been a long time Iwfore the President could have brought him- 
self to cross his name out. It is rather curious that S.’s fall 
from his carriage seems likely, from what one h^rs, to have 
the effect of withdrawing him from a public and important 
position among the Boumn Catholics. Thev say his head has 
been so much affected by it, that preach’Og will be a great 
exertion, liloxam tliinks tliat half fmm tliis, and half from not 
liking his new associates p«irticularly, ho will probably retire 
into private life. I hear AViseman is much disappointed at the 
small chances of our all coming over. Mr. Phillips had wtinlml 
him by extravagant accounts. — Yours, J. B. M. 

Late in 1842, a Magdalen friend had gone over to Borne. 
J.B.M. writes to liis sister : — 
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Fdrmvff 25j 1848. 

I saw a letter from B. S. the other day, from Oscot It did 
not seem to me written in spirits, and he seemed to have 
nothing to say about the ;pers(m tl.ere ; all is system and 
routine, going on and on like a machine. 1 fancy there ere 
one or two clever interesting men there, who probably would 
not treat S. with any particular attention after they had got him. 
Wiseman, I understand, is rather a don. The rest are mere 
second-rote teachers in the school. They had been having a 
bui’ial, and the quantity of Dies iro seemed to have oppressed 
poor B. S. not a little. — Yours, J. B. M. 

To HIS SiSTET . 


March 26, 1843. 

My deah An^e, — I have got over my labours^ for the 
British Critic^ 1 am happy to say, although one is rather sorry 
at the same time to dismiss a regular employment of some 
months* reading and writing. Ward intimated to mo yester- 
day that Tom could write a strong article when he chose, not 
referring perhaps to any recent communication, but some time 
back. . . . Ward is not a little touahy about his compositions 
in the Ilntish Cntic, But I know nothing about it. I should 
say that most of Ward*s articles were obnoxious to pretty 
strong criticisms- I hope J. H. N/a criticism of my own, 
last October,- has done some good, and made the present 
article a better arranged affair than that. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

To HIS Sister. 

April 6, 1843. 

My dear Anne, — Thank you very sincerely for your critical 
epistle. I see you know how to please an unfortunate author 
who wants a little bit of praise after the termination of his 
labours. . . . The fact is, history must be pictorial, or even 
theatrical to a certain extent, in order to effect its object It 

1 «Straflford.’» 

2 Development of the Church in the Seventeenth Century.’* 
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h ftll f&ty tftllring about simple facts and solid narrative, 
and so on; you must have something more than solidity to 
give a true idea even of the facts themselves. I should like to 
know the parts that you thought obscure. I have one or two 
in my <^ye. . . . Tom has sent me a note, very complimentary, 
but intimating that my hero must be considered, after all, a 
despotic character, and that despotism rebounds upon itself. 
He says this as if it was half his own opinion, half what others 
vouid hay, I confess I tried to make it clear that despotism 
(monarchy, that is) was constitutional ihcny and that a man 
might stick up for it, as be might for anything else established. 
Was this clear to you — u. my historical view on the subject ? 
My view, I say — but really I thought every person except 
strongly prejudiced Liberals acknowledged it. — Yours affec- 
tionately, J. B. M. 

In the May of 1843 he was much occupied with the Welsh 
Bishoprics, the Church C^’ommission being about to bring in a 
bill for the union of the two Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
and the appropriation of the funds of the siipprcssed bishopric 
to other Church })urpo&(‘s.^ Against this measure J. B. M, 
used his pen with ellect, tfirough such means as ottered them- 
selves. A packet of letters remains addressed to liim from the 
Temple, by Mr. E. Badeley, himseB very energetic in the cause 
and in communication with the leading opponents of the bill. 
His letters at first are not hopeful. He wiites W J. B. M. : — 

Temple, May 6, 1843. 

My pear Mozley, — ... 1 saw tlie Bishop of Bangor on 
Sunday, and fnmi him 1 learnt that Lord Towis had had an- 

* ** H U not too well known that, among th» reeommeiKlationa of the 
Eccleftiatical CouimiHaioncni for England and Waloa,* which form the sab- 
ttanoe of the ct*lobrate<l Act of 0 and 7 Wdl iv. c. 77, is one which provides 
Jor the nnion of those two time-bouourfKl bishoprics, as they are happily 
termed in a document now lying before us ; in other words,* for the sup- 
pression of one of them U)k>u the hrst vacancy, presuming, of course, that the 
survivor agrees to undertake the additumal rLsponsibihty. Nothing is required 
but an Order of the Queen in Council to give effect to this calamitous pro- 
vision which has now Wome part and part'd of the law of the land, subject 
only to the aforesaid condition.”— Critic, vol xxxiil p. 237. Jan. 1 843. 
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other interview with the Archbishop to receive hi» answl^^if^ 
the deputation which addressed him at the beginning of Mareli 
— ^that the Archbishop was obstinate, and gave no hope of 
yielding— that there had been a meeting of Welsh Peers and 
the Primus at Lord Powis*s house, where it had been agreed to 
make an attempt with the Government, and for this purpose 
to send a deputation to Si^* R Peel, with the Bishops of 
Bangor and St. Asaph at its head, and, after this effort to bring 
the Ministers over, to introduce the fuoposed bill into the Lords 
instead of the Commons, as before intended . . . Ever yours 
sincerely, ^ E. BADELlfiy. 

The ''proposed bill** here mentioned was a bill to repeal 
so ranr’h of the Church Commission Act as affected the two 
threatened Sees. Again, May 9, Mr. Badeley writes . — 

The Welsh Bisliop'»'ic question has been somewhat sleepy of 
late. I Delie^*e it is only by frequently repeated raps that we 
can hope to keep it awake. ... I am rather anxious for a re» 
newal of agitation. Might not a convenient road be opened, 
through this question, iirst to putting the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission in itc true position, and thence letting all people into 
proper views about Convocation and Ecclebiastical Synods, The 
ignorance un these subjects is hideous. You probably know 
Newman*s articles on Convocation in the British Magazine 
some sevon or eight years ago. I liave almost wished for a 
separate reprint of them, wuth additions. 

Again : — 

May 12. 

I have looked in vain, and asked other persons with equal 
bad success, for the speech of the Archbishop which you want. 
The North Wales Deputation are to go to Sir R Peel to- 
morrow. They do not seem very sanguine of success, but the 
bill, I conclude, will be brought in, and it might be worth 
while to give it a start when it comes. 

On the 17th of May, Mr. Badeley writes : — 

I saw Lord Powis yesterday, and had a long account from 
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bim 0l bis interviews with the Archbishop and Sir R Peel 
about the North Wales Bishopric. The Primate and the Premier 
werrolike unsatisfactory. The former repeated his old absurd 
answm, “ that he saw no particular reason for altering the 
Law now— that no objection had been made at the time,” etc., 
etc. The latter seemed to think that if he concurred in any 
change of what had thus been decided by legislation and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, he should be shaking the con- 
fidence of the country 1 ! The Duke of Wellington puts him- 
self with the Archbishop, and thus I fear there is very little 
chance of success this year. Of the Bishops, Lord Powis 
seemed to think there were nine with us, six against us, and 
nine more less doubtful. Perhaps your plan may be best — to 
omit the firing of shots at this time, and to resume the subject 
in order to another bill next year — though I confess I should 
have liked some very pungent articles on the Government and 
the Commission at once, in order to show them the unpopularity 
as well as the folly and ini(j[uity of the course they are pur- 
suing. — Ever yours, most sincerely, E. Badeley. 

Lord Powis means to move the second reading of our St. 
Asaph Bill next Tuesday, the 23d. 


Mil, PiADELEY TO J. B. M. 

Temple, 2, 1843, 

Dear MozLEY,—lA)rd Powis has fixed tlie 11th Of this month 
for his fight in the Duds alxjiit the N. Wales Bishopric, and a 
severe fight it is likedy t(» be. If you have an opportunity, it 
would bo as well to launch the forked liglilning of P. H. S. 
at the Government and the Archbishop again, before the day 
comes. There may be some occasion for doing so, by noticing 
what has been done within the last few days at Oxford, — the 
Vice-Chancellor and Heads having agreed to give Lord Powis 
a D.C.L at the Cominernoration, in testimony of the sense the 
University entertains of his services on tliis question. The 
V.-C. sent a communication to this effect to Lord Powis, and he 
is much gratified with the compliment, end accepts. Peel and 
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the Abp. are as obbtinatc; z£ ever. Lord Fowls had a more 
good-hiunoured and favourable interview with the Bake and 
tbe Bp. of London than he bad with Abp, and Peek The 
Abp. told Lord Fowls that as he had now got archdeacons and 
saved the canonries of St. Asaph and Bangor, he might be 
satisfied. Lord Fowls answered, that " archdeacons and canons 
were not bishops.” {KB , — This was a private interview.) 
Peel was dry and formal, and ill-tempered. The Bishops of 
Exeter and Sarum came up lo t^^wr, on purpose to aid our 
bill. ... I think our friends are pu* upon their mettle. You 
may aid the good cause by another preparatory shot. — Ever 
yours sincerely, * E. Badeley, 

Dr. Pusey’s suspension for two years, viewed in all its 
circumstances and his own behaviour under it, was certainly 
one of the most striking events of this eventful period. The 
stir that followx'd the innouucement of the suspension, and tb< 
indignation amoi^gst Dr. Pusey*s friends, may bo seen in the 
home letter written in the midst of all the work of protest : — 

To HIS SiSTkK. 

Oxford, June 4, 1843. 

I have been writing day after day all this week, but some- 
thing has just come to take me over the post time. You have 
heard, of course, of Pusey*s suspension for two years, by the 
papers. It excites enonuous indignation. All persons who 
are not quite with the Heads of Houses* clique are disgusted. 
It was really a sermon which people heard and went away, 
thinking it fine and eloquent of course, and giving high views 
of the Eucharist; but as for any doctrine, the idea never 
entered into any one’s head, till the fact came out. The 
Heads will find themselves in the wrong, their mode of 
conducting the whole business has been so desperately unfair, 
not to say actually arrogant and tyrannical What do you 
say to Pusey, in the interval between the call for the sermon 
and the judgment, actually receiving a note from the V. -Chan- 
cellor — a formal and official one — commanding him to hold 
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ao iat^coarse with his friends on the subject ? The sermon 
h published, end now, I hope, something in the way of a 
general display of sentiment will take place.^ . • . They have 
no notion of law — not an idea that there is anything in r&rwm, 
naimrm to prevent them doing what they please. The Provost 
is in high spirits, so bland and courteous. He thinks he has 
done the thing, but it remains to be proved which way, for they 
'have now made it a war pro arts ct focis. If a thing of this 
5^nd were tolerated for a moment, we might as well take our- 
selves off with our tails between our legs. To show you the 
'unrestrained, loose idea they have of their position, when 
Hampden first heard of his citation by Macmullen, he sent to 
his Proctor to say “ he should have nothing to do with it — 
nothing to do with it.” His Proctor advised him to change his 
mind on the subject, as in that case he should be reluctantly 
compelled to arrest him the next morning. This is a symptom 
of their state of mind. I send you a little thing of my own, and 
Pusey’s protest, though of course you liave seen the latter. 
Mine is a technical affair rather. You will understand, how- 
ever, the main drift of it. 

I should have written yesterday, but what with having to 
attend Convocation, lioni.sihg, and squibbing, I let the whole day 
pass. Three o’clock is tlie w^orst time in the world for the post 
to go out. Tom left to take his duty at Cholderton yesterday ; 
comes back to-morrow. — Y'ours affectiouat(dy, J. B. M. 

, T. M. and his wife were at Oxford at this timU In tfe|etter 
to her sister, Juno 12, Mrs. Thomas Mozley writes : — James is 


' The oocMion in *0 very long past that a few fants may help the 
reader* The subject of the sermon preached at Christ Church, the Fourth 
Sniiduy after Easter, was “The Holy Kuebarhi, a Comfort to the Pent* 
tent^* Objection was taken to it, and complaint* made to tbe Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Wynter, by Dr. Faussett, Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Upon this the Vice-Chancellor sent fur the sermon, and appointed six 
Doctors in conjunetton with himself —their names, Dr. Faussett, the com- 
plaioant ; Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Ealliol ; Dr, Hawkins, Provost of Oriel ; 
Dr. Symons, Warden of Wadham ; Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church ; Dr. 
OgilviCf Begius Profeawr of Pastoral Theology. Sentence of suspension 
was passed, but tbe Vice-Chancellor steadily refused then, or at any 
subs^uent period, to state th^ grounds of condemnation. 
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^ the bottom of everything that is going onV' at the same 
tijno repeating that all the world was criticising Dr. Puse/s 
line. Clearly he was a jnan difficult to help, but the result 
proved that his own course of action fitted his character. 

in this busy and exciting period, J. B. M. still found 
for the British Critic, and was in communication with Mr. 
Badeley on certfiin legal points connected with the proposed^ 
Jerusolein Bishopric, on which an article of his appeared in the 
July number of that periodical. 

To return to the leading subject of the day, he writes 
home : — 

Oxford, Jtdy 1843. 

I hope A tliur sent you a good account how things were 
going on. On looking back, the whole term is just like a 
dream, and one only has a vague recollection that one has 
been bm’tling about, both in body and mind, and doing no- 
thing, as oue o'dinarily does, and that, among other things, 
there has been a sort of suspension of the ordinary communi- 
oations home. The address to the Vice-Chancellor has not got 
on so well as might have been expacted, so many who entirely 
disapprove of the Heads* proceedings objecting to the form of 
the address, or of an address at all. . . . The mysterious corre- 
spondence between the Vic*" -Chancellor and Pusey leaves a kind . 
of terra incognita, whi<'h makes people feel not comfortable. 
Pusey has been most unfortunate in allowing himself to be 
caught so. Hi has absolutely got suspicion upon himself for 
what should have been indignation at the other party's injustice. 

I have just cast my eye over Tom's article, the B, C. being only 
just come. He seems to take a good bold straightforward line 
as to the total illegality and informality of the act, though 
what legal redress is practicable is another question, — Yours, 

J. B. M. 

Friends from the country had written, taking the same line. 
Mr. Eickards, of Stow-Langtofb, writes, on first hearing the 
news : — 
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Mr* Biokabds to J. B. M. 


Stowlangtoft, Jum 17, 1843. 

My drab Mozley,— Thank you for the papers which, one 
after another, you have been so good as to send me. We 
are all at a pause here, and in amazement too — rwaiting for 
the sermon; hardly believing that the Doctors can have 
ixmdemned the doctrine of the Beal Presence, and still less 
willing to believe that Dr. Pusey can have taught that by 
transutMantiation or consubstantiation. At present, in aU this 
ignorance, the only thing I am shocked at is, the not sayings to 
him outright, You have offended thus and thus. All the rest 
I can suppose accounted for ; but this I speak not of till I know 
more, lest I should use hard words in vain. — Believe me, my 
dear Mozley, most sincerely yours, Samuel EiCKAiiDs. 

And, on the publication of the letter, he thus delivers his 
feelings : — 

Stowlangtoft, JtUtj 6 , 1843 . 

My dear Anne, — . . , This morning I have been reading 
Dr. Pusey’s sermon with amazement at what has happened, and 
with indignation at the doctors. 1 cannot write the word with 
a big D while I write it of them. There is a good deal in the 
sermon of another sort which I did not expect — I mean, oddly 
and questionably expressed (I think) ; but as to the substance 
of it, and, most of all, on the point censured, if that be not true 
primitive and Church of England doctrine, I am much more 
astray myself than I believe myself to l>e. Indeed, I am 
shocked at the decision beyond, and far beyond, what I ex- 
pected, imtil I read for myself,— Believe me, most, sincfflrdy, 
your friend, Samuel EiCKARpa ^ 

At the end of July, J, B, M. writes from Oxford 

“ I have seen hardly anybody here. 30,000 sold— the last 
account of Pusey's sermon ; so said at least. [Frank] Faber had 
a note from Puaey yesterday, describing himself as receiving a 
great deal of sympathy from all quarters. The l^ishop of Oxford 
has dedbared stnrongly in defence of the sermon. Byder has just 
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tald me of an unde of hib, a strong Wliig, who thinks 
Doctor?^ have behaved most unjustly. Whatever Pusey may 
get, they have got and will get nothing by the affair. — ^Youxs, 

J. B. M. 

The following note is among the first in a collection of 
James Mozley’s letters, to his friend Mr. Church (now Bean 
of St. Paul’s), from which I have been allowed to select letters 
on subjects of the day, and on deeper or more personal matters, 
which will be felt to add greatly to : he interest of the present 
volume. 

% 

To THE Eev. R W. Church. 

12 Paper Buildings, August 1843. 

My dear Church, — Have tidings of the correspondence 
between Badeley and the Vice-Chancellor reached you? The 
V.-C, has positively refused to receive the address, and attributed 
malicio'':s and seditious motives to the signers of it ! — says they 
are acting against their University oaths ! You never saw such 
a document for unbridled folly. Gladstone, Judge Coleridge, 
and all are put together, and the whole set put down as boys ; 
and the V.-O. t^ets as if he were tlie Vice-Chancellor of the 
universe. Badeley is amazingly on the qui vive about it, enjoy- 
ing it more than I can describe. Gladstone is excessively 
indignant ; Hook rages. The latter has dedicated a new work 
of faia to Pusey ; I question whether he has not written it on 
purpose to dedicate it. On the whole, it is a rich climkx. . . . 
— Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

In the autumn of 1843 Mr, Newman resigned St Mary's. 
James seems to have written to him either on the fact or the 
rumour reaching him; for the answer; dated September 1, thanks 
him for a " most kind note then, for the first time, confiding 
to him his reasons for the step. To his sister he writes : — 

Oxford, September 6, 1843. 

Newman giving up St Mary’s is indeed sad news. He says 
in bis note to me he is very sick at the idea of it » . . At 
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W^itoinster Abbey, on Friday, I met Captain Bowden, who 
engaged me to come to him at Wimbledon on the Monday. 
*Xliefe I met H. W. Wilberforce. He is as amusing as ever. 
He gave ns an accurate account of the paper got up in his own 
parish a^inst himself* and his curate (St. John) by a set of 
people, James the novelist among the rest. Hie Archbishop 
behaved very well about it, and took no notice. St. John was 
offered the living, on H. W.’s recommendation, but declined 
on finding he could not keep his studentship of Ch, Ch. 
with it. 

It was a time of stir and agitation of thought — a time when 
persons were thrown upon themselves, to act no longer as 
members of a party under a leader, but each to consult his own 
judgment, experience, and character how best to work for the 
cause and principles he had at heart. The following letters 
recognise the importance of the crisis : — 

To THE llEv. II. W. Church. 

Bearwood, Scpte'mJ)er 11, 1843. 

My dear Church,— j . . Now 1 have a piece of news for 
you. My brother has given up the British Critic, This is not 
exactly public as yet, but will be soon. Both Rogers und 
myself think that you would be just the person to succeed. 
What say you ? Of course lliviiigton has not made any offer as 
yet, nor do I hear of his having written to J. H. N. or any 
body ; but if one had a name one might lie at him irf the first 
instance, and prevent the B, C, getting out of our hands 
altogether. For I think it just possible that Rivington may 
take fright now, and put the B. C, back into its old quarters 
again. 

Things ere looking melancholy now, my dear Church, and 
you and I and all of us who can act together must be bestimng 
ourselves. I feel as if a new stage in the drama were beginning, 
in which we shall have to do the uncomfortable thing, and 
take rather higher i>arts than we have done hitherto, or at any 
rate we must try our best --Yours affectionately, 


J. B. M. 
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Of another person unsetUed by* the aspect of affoirs, and 
avowing a leaning towards Some, he writes about the same 
rime to a friend : — 

V 

Sqdemher, 184t. 

A. B. never cared much about the Church of England. All 
his very youthful days he was a Liberal, or something like one, 
and thought the Church system, aud the Oxford system, and 
all systems established wrong, rnuti* on the Liberal system of 
change. Afterwards he altered in deference to Newman and 
Froude. But he nevpi; had any feelings for the Church ; he 
never cared about her best men or her interesting periods. He 
never cared a jot for Charles i., or Laud, and all tho rest of 
them He lin.s not, and never had, any historical, poetical, or 
romantic associations connected with her. All this is quite 
out of his line, lie sees nothing but what exists practically be- 
fore his eyes, — a bad diseased system. Aud the soul or essence 
of a Church, which lives underneath, it is not his character to 
see. We should take our Church as a whole, and look on her 
historically, and trace her tendencies. He would call this 
mere Toryism. Yon unfortunate High Church, as you call 
yourselves in the country, 1 can assure you, are not a bit worse 
off than we of that school are elsewhere. 

We must all comfort one another as well as we can, I 
should like much to have some talk with you. I am melancholy, 
but do not despair. There is a spirit within the Church now, 

I think, that will work whatever individuals leave her. 

Another of his letters, about the same date, ends — 

“ I for one must and will believe that this Church exists and 
may be appealed to, elicited, brought out, and developed in a 
course of time from amidst the mass of inconsistencies that 
encumber her.’* 

In this state of feeling the retention of the British Critic, as 
the organ of the High Church party, was a matter of concern 
to him. 
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September 16 , 1843 . 

Mt BEAR Chijbch, — You are indeed ^ most modest person, 
as I always thought you, and as all your friends think you. I 
admire genuine modesty and humility. I have a penchant for 
it. Nevertheless I should like to see you editor of the B, C, 
and wish it depended on myself. Unfortunately that is not 
the case. I called on Eivington the other day. He was very 
civil, even communicative on the subject of the B, C. Seemed 
less alarmed at the whole state of things than I expected; 
inclined to keep up B. C. on its hitherto footing, only dropping 
Oakeley. But he did not give any opening for my talking 
of a successor, otherwise I should have mustered all my 
delicacies and iinpudencies and ambages, and insinuated a 
certain individual who was the author of mediaeval articles, and 
who seemed exactly to represent the tone that he wished to 
keep up. As it was, I departed, though perhaps something 
may have been done. I was studiously moderate, of course. I 
suspect he took my visit as an offer of myself. This was my 
fear at the fii’st, but it could not be avoided. 

I hardly expect to be in Oxford yet. 1 have not been 
very well lately — that is,, have had a cold of a nastier descrip- 
tion than my ordinary colds are, and should like to get home or 
to the sea-side if I could, I am about an article on Pusey^s 
sermon, which I am sick of, though I only began it two days 
ago. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

To HIS SlRTlK 

Oxford, NoDemher 7 , 1843 . 

We have lieen uncommonly quiet this tenn, one reason of 
which is that almost everybody is ill or invalided. [Frank] 
Faber wan as ever. Palmer has liis eyes so liad that he cannot 
use them for anything, 1 am something of an invalid too, though 
Wootton says there is nothing the matto with me. Archdeacon 
Manning preached on Sunday, a testification sermon against 
the SriHsk Critic. I did not like either the matter or tone. 
He seemed really so carried away by fear of Romanism that he 
almost took under his patronage the Puritans and the Whigs of 
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U88, because they had settled the matter against the Pope. 
He did not indeed commit himself into a direct approval of 
them and the means they used, but talked of the whole move- 
ment as having had a happ^ event and being providential. 
Yet he went up to littlemore and saw J. H. N. yesterday. I 
suppose he wants to disconnect himself regularly from ’'the 
ultra party, and has taken this means. The Heads are im- 
mensely taken wich the sermon of course. It had no merits as 
a composition, and was much inferi'^r to his former ones. . , . 

As for Y. Z., I do not think Ik means to cut the party 
altogether, but is one of those persons who are always think- 
ing of their own position^ just as invalids think of their 
stomachs ; and if he signs an address to the V.-C. he must 
prop himself up by some counter step the next opportunity, 

Sibthorpe [who had lately renounced Eome, and returned 
to the Church he had so lately forsaken] is expected here 
at Christmas. He has suffered, Bloxam says, amazingly 
throughouu. Bot there are some persons who privately enjoy 
these spiritual uneasinesses and doubts, and I half suspect he 
is one. Mariolairy is the point on which he has started. I 
have no doubt there are things to astonish any one in that way, 
but he might nave anticipated them. . . . Yours affection- 
ately, J. B. Mozlev. 

In a letter heme he writer : — 

November 14, 1843. 

E. Palmer is foing to present his Fellowship to the College 
to buy new windows for the chapel, and we are going to rebuild 
our gateway in Gothic style. Pugin has sent in a plan which 
will probably be adopted, 

Lincoln’s Inn Preachership is now in the field. Manning 
and Palmer met, and had mutual complimentings and offerings 
to withdraw. Manning, I think, stands. Claughton is another 
candidate. They say Manning is too strong for the Lincoln’s 
Inn men ; if so, it shows the inutility of men making demon- 
strations, for his sermon here was thought quite low. You see 
Palmer [of Worcester], notwithstanding all his demonstrations, 
figures in The Standard as a Puseyitc and introducer of 
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Boxsamiism. The Standard professes to see through his protest. 
Hovuulucky I The world won't believe people, say what they 
will All are put together in one heap. We are going on 
now in a sort of jumble-jamble way — differing amongst our- 
selves and attacked from without. No one can look very far 
into the future, and prophesy from such confused data. The 
clearest heads are puzzled, and our great strength lies in the 
anility and low principles of our assailants. It is to be hoped 
there is sufficient good principle at bottom left among us 
for people not to allow themselves to be ridden over by the 

Hebdomadal Board. — ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

/ 

The latter allusion is to a test or statute the Board was 
suspected of planning about B.D. degrees. 

A letter, dated December 9, says that “ Eivington has for 
certain offered the British Critic to Palmer (of Worcester), and 
Palmer is going to get up a meeting of Hook, etc., to know 
what he can do,” 

I am informed on the best authority that this statement is 
not correct. “ It was decided to discontinue the British Critic, 
The editorship was not offered to any one. Mr. Palmer sug- 
gested another Church organ, which was issued under the 
title of the English lievicwy 

In January 1844 I find a letter to J. B. M. from Mr. Palmer, 
asking for contributions to his periodical, and specifying the 
class of articles he would prefer, suggesting, for example, 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Travels in Ethiopia, Letters from 
Canada : — a circumscribed range, which was not likely to offer 
many attractions ; though therc is nothing to show this from 
J, B. M. himself. In July of this year my brother announces 
to Mr. Church that the Christian Eemembramer is going to 
become a quarterly ; and that in its new form he and the Rev. 
William Scott of Hoxton were to be joint editors. James 
contributed to the first number, vrhich came out in October 
1844, his article on Dr. Arnold. 
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Early in 1844 tue Hebdomadal Board proposed a new 
sfeatnte for conferring B.D. degrees, a matter on which thesfe 
had been a contention of some standing, between Dr. Hamp- 
den, whose ofl&ce invested him with powers of conferring that 
degree, and Mr. Macmullen, whose Fellowship required' Jbiuj 
to proceed to’ B.D. in due course. 

Against this proposed statute J, B. M. wrote a pamphlet, 
which Mr Eickards congratulates him upon : “ Thank you for 
the little pamphlet, of which the pn/se is that it does its work 
without becoming a big one — praise enough for any man or 
thing,’' and which receives the warm compliments of his 
friends, though no copy of it remains among the papers in 
my posscssicr. 


To Ills SiSTElJ. 

Oxford, A^tH 1844. 

. . . You see Jlampden has rejected Macmullen after all. I 
only came late last night, and have seen nobody at all yet, I 
am glad that the question seems now brought to an issue, and 
put in an intelligible form before § the world — namely, that 
persons who differ in opinion from Dr. Hampden are not now 
to be allowed their B.D., and to be deprived of their Fellowship 
in consequence. . . . Macmullen is saved by a clause in the 
statute of his College, which allows his Fellowship to go on for 
a time if the attempt to get the degree has been made. . . # 
Perhaps Mr. R' jkavds will send me a line before he comes 
up. . . . Yours, J. B. M. 

The next letter home tells the fate of the statute in Convo- 
cation : — 

Oxford, Jfay 3, 1844. 

My dear Anne, — I had not time to tell you yesterday of 
the event of the day. The majority was 341 against the 
statute, 21 for it, which makes a proportion of some 16 to 1. 
Nobody expected such a majority. There is no doubt that if 
the Heads had been united among themselves, and taken it up 
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they could have commanded at any rate a few more 
than Jui^e votee, for twelve among the Heads themselves must 
bave l^atoed the statute and voted for it in Congregation, which 
leaves nine Masters. Mr. Eickards dined with me on Wedhes- 
‘^y, and a number of men looked in in the evening who had 
jurt come up. Bridges came up. X. was in high force, darting 
about, and speaking to almost six people at once, not having 
* patience to get through any complete sentence to one individual 
before another became the object of his attention. Tom I saw 
for about half*an-hour. He went up to lunch at Mrs. Pearson's 
with Mr. Eickard and J. H. N. Dr. Hook looked remarkably 
majestic. There was a gay sprinkling of silk gowns in the 
theatre and quadrangle. The day was lucky too — a fine day is 
half the battle on such occasions. I hardly think any of the 
non-residents grumbled at having come up ; they seemed to 
enjoy it. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

As one way of accounting for the smallness of the Heads* 
minority, a previous letter 8i)eaks of “ the Duke ** having had 
the proposed statute laid before him : — 

# 

The Duke's answer is considered a decided snub. . . . 
I cannot help thinking that Gladstone has been consulted 
by the Duke upon it. At any rate liis character and known 
connection with the movement had not improbably an in- 
fluence over a fellow Cabinet Minister. But the Duke's 
straightforwardness accounts for it without any other supposi- 
tion. . . . 

My patronage (as Fellow of Magdalen) is all over for an 
immense time. So my friends will care nothing about me, 
e8i)ecially the dear ones from Lincolnshire and the stupid 
fathers of stupid sons, and all that class. — Yours, 

J. B, M. 

Oxford, Uay 20 , 1844 . 

I hear from Badeley that there is no hope of the Welsh 
Bishoprics Bill passing this time. Lord Powis and others 
had an interview with Sir R Peel and the Archbishop the 
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other day, and both were Jt obstinate as possible — said that 
the cojifidence of the country tronld be shaken if the decision 
the Ecclesiastical Commission was upset. Nevertheless 
Loid Fowls is to brii^ the bill into the House next week 

A letter two or three weeks later, from J. B. M., is in a 
differeat tone : — 

Lo^d Powis and Serjeant Talfonrd are to have D.CX. 
degrees at Commemoration. The former should be cheered 
decidedly. I heard from Badeloy this morning in high spirits at 
his success with the Welsh Bishoprics; the poor Archbishop 
[Howley], he says, was tamer than conceivable; seemed at 
last almost ashamed of himself. The Bishop of Exeter was 
very good. 

In the same letter is a notice of Professor William Donkin, 

whose yaste— or rather genius — for music was remarkable : — 

» 

Donkin played Adelaide.” There is certainly a mi generis 
character about his playing. He seems to personate a whole 
band — I mean all the variety and starts and flashes of it — ^in 
miniature. It is different from ordinary execution. Thus in the 
overture he played, the effect is not flashy or loud, but only 
very versatile, subtle, and ^ aried. 

In his Life of Bishop Wilberforce, Canon Ashwell gave a 
a page to the opposition raised to the election of Dr. Symons 
as Vice-Chancellor in succession to Dr. Wynter, on the ground 
of his having been one of the Six Doctors. The letters before 
us show how one or two eager spirits, confident in their cause, 
can override hesitation. Of course all the party were of one 
mind as to the fact that Symons was a most undesirable Vice- 
Chancellor. He was reported to have said the Puseyites had 
been treated too leniently, and ought to have been crashed 
long ago. His animus was bitter and unscrupulous. But the 
questiiHi was the expediency of the opposition. Mr. Henry 
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Wall of Balliol gave the chief impulse to the move. A letter 
from him brings out that J. B. M/s first feeling had been 
agaia^ it "I was not aware/' writes Mr. Wall, "of the 
extent of your aversion to the measure of opposing Symons 
so it is clear he had to be won over ; but the letter shows a 
confidence of being able to carry the point, which had its effect. 
James is brought round, and writes to Mr. Keble. Mr. 
ICeble answers : — 

Mr. Keble to J. B. M. 

1 am sorry to seem to demur at any" proposal of yours, but 
the truth is, I am not at all satisfied as to the expediency of 
such a move as this relating to the Vice-Chancellorship. I 
argued the point at Bisley with some one who seemed to 
think there were reasons of justice and dutifulness against it, 
and I said I had no feeling of that kind, but I doubted the 
expediency. However, if Marriott [Isaac Williams had 
written from Bisley strongly for the opposition to Symons] 
thought good to summon me, I promised to go. And then 
Marriott said there was little or no chance of a majority, but if 
we had only 150 votes afgaiiist Symons, it would be worth 
while, etc. 1 will write to R. Wilberforce and some other 
irieuds, but 1 fear it will be very little that I shall be able to 
do. Your ground seems quite the right one, and I shall try 
to state it to people as well as I can. May I ask what would 
be the immediate consequence of our getting a majorfty, should 
so unlikely a thing occur ? I tell people, merely to make 
the next man, whoever lie be, more careful. 

Writing home, J. B. M. says 

September 4, 1844. 

Touching the V.-C. business, the thing is capable of being 
looked at two ways. Merely as an attack on Symons it is 
weak, but considering the whole of the present Vice- 
Chancellorship has been one continuous course of positive 
linconstitutioual proccetlings, it is a fair and solid ground to 
take to make a protest against it, and oppose a man as V.-C. 
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who is certain to continue it. And the time of a new V.-O. 
coming in is a definite, iparked time to select from the show. 
It is certain to be done now, atld, on the whole, t am glad 
for it. Keble, I. Williams, and E. WiJberforce are for it. The 
latter I was rather surprised at, but it proves so far that the 
idea commends itself to people. 

R Wilberforce, however, did not vote. Mr. Keble’s letter 
was no doubt written when he i. td returned from Bisley to 
Hursley, and had thought quietly over the matter. An insight 
into the rise and prcigress of the affair seems to make some 
unaccountable things more intelligible. The result justified 
the less sanguine in their hesitation. Dr. Symons was elected 
by a majority of 882 to 183. 

The first number of the Christian EemembraTicer, as a 
quarterly, came out October 1844. Each editor contribitted 
an article — Jan es Mozley on Dr. Arnold, Mr. Scott on Mr. 
Keble’s Prelections as Professor of Poetry, This article is 
described in the following letter : — 

September 27, 1844, 

My dear Anne, — It seems an age since I wrote home. I 
have been, as you might conjecture, tolerably busy lately. But 
the C, E. is all in the printer's hands now, and the thing finished 
for good or for bad this time. I confess my own article has 
been my chiefs work. I have not been very editorial. Scott's 
article on Kebie is exceedingly good, thoroughly critical and 
scientific. It is an article it will do people positive good 
to read through. That is not perhaps the most captivating 
form of putting it. What I mean is that it points out a whole 
scientific view of poetry, and a whole field of criticism that will 
be new to many — of course gathered all from the Prelections. 
The translation from the Latin of Keble sounds quaint at 
times, but perhaps could not be helped. It is an odd situation 
to be translating from the Latin of an Englishman. 

With respect to Arnold I have taken the line that I really 
and truly felt about him. And if any are ofiended I cannot 
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help it I depreciate more than condemn him ; that is, I am 
conacioiis that my style throughout supposes him a less great 
wm a good deal than what some think. However, it is no use 
heralding one's-self in this way.— Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M, 

A lady friend of Mr. Keble, in a letter of this date, tells me 
that Mr. Keble very much approves of the Arnold article, and 
speaks of James Mozley as a true son of the Church. 

In October, after the number has come out and been read, 
he writes to his sister at Cholderton : — ^ 

I am glad to find my account of Arnold satisfies the Eugby 
men fairly. I did not want to offend them. 

Our minority, small as it is, seems to be producing effects. 
Dr. Daubeny, calling on Bloxam, said that he and others were 
made so utterly miserable by such proceedings that they hoped 
they never would occur again. Bloxam said that depended on 
circumstances. The one fact of calling in question the rotation 
seems to put people out immensely. Their idea of the Uni- 
versity is altogether disjointed by it. . . . Coleridge of Eton 
replied to some insults frdm some members of the majority 
rather well : “We have a saying at school that when a little 
boy fights a big boy, the big boy does not bully him again.” — 
Yours affectionate ly, J. B. M. 

Writing home he betrays a less cheerful tone orf tlxe same 
subject. 

To HIS SiSTEB MaRU. 

OXPOBP, N(n'eml>eT 8, 1844. 

Things look dark and cloudy just now. • There is a general 
set upon us from all quarters, Conservative and Badical. The 
press never was so malignant. What is still wor^ is the utter 
indifference of a great number. Men who talk for you in a 
sort of way, and profess no sympathy with the attacks on us 
— on Pnsey— yet take advantage of the first opportunity 
offimd them, of coming up expressly to rivet the chain. A 
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1«!^ propartioB of thfi majrrtty last time was composed of men 
mfh fair speeches in their mouths, who said they disliked 
everything the Heads had done, but thought this was not the 
mode or the occasion (or some periphrasis of that sort) of 
showing it. I can quite understand men being quiet and not 
liking to vote with us on such a question, but that msfc of 
professed High Cliurchmanship, and professing a strong dis- 
approbation of the gross injustice shown to Pusey, should 
actuplly go out of their way, put themselves to trouble, come 
up in multitudes to perform a po. 'tive voluntary, gratuitous 
act, of swamping us, so far as mere weight could do it, is a 
fact that I cannot pdss over ; it seems primd facie to show 
such heartlessness. ... 

For my own part, 1 feel that to bo giving w^ay to melancholy 
or disgust at the present state of things w^ould be giving myself 
airs. I have no right to do it. Moreover, all movements have 
their dark times, and this may be only one of them, and one 
hopes it .vill pass off. 

With respect to J. H. N., all I know about him is that he 
has been regularly down about things for the last year or two, 
and that he has expressed doubts as to the Catholicity of 
the English Church. I don't kne^v anything more about it. 
He is hardly ever in Oxford now. — Yours afiectionateiy, 

J. B. M. 

The test spoken of in the following letter was an alteration 
in the University Statutes proposed by the Hebdomadal Board, 
to be appended to the condemnation of Mr. Ward's book, The 
Ideal of a ChHatian Church Considered. 

To HIS Sister. 

There is a strong feeling against the Test in all moderate 
persons in Oxford and London, the only places I have been 
in. Badeley met Ernest Hawkins, who was not only against it 
himself, but said everybody else was he had seen. The tuse of 
the piecing — ^the joining the Test to Ward's business — only re- 
quires to be seen, to get us a majority. They could noi eaivy 
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a Test by itself. I hope it will be seen, though people are made 
strangely blind by a provoking book like Ward's. 

With respect to Ward, I would simply tell Mr. Eickards [at 
whole bouse A. M. was staying, and who had expressed himself 
strongly against Ward], to think or not think about him, just 
as he likes. The Test is the thing we are concerned with — 
Ward can defend himself. The miserable state of things that 
will ensue here if it passes makes it almost a personal matter 
to ask one’s friends to come up. Pusey will not take the Test — 
that be has declared publicly. What is the result ? He will 
be liable any day to expulsion or perpetual banishment from 
the University. Every one who votes* for the Test will be 
voting for his immediate liability to that punishment. Hussey 
the Professor, Eden, Baden Powell (!), and several Liberals, 
Price of Eugby, are all strong against it — a curious mixture. 
I distrust the Liberals, however, they hate us so. Gladstone 
is very strong, and thinks every exertion ought to be made 
against it. — Yours, J. B. M. 

•Towards the end of December J. B. M., as editor of the 
Chridian Rcmcmhraimr^ sent Dr. Pusey proofs of an article 
by H. W. W., to appear in the forthcoming number under 
the title “The Vice-Chancellorship oi Dr. Wy liter.” The 
following remarks and comments, with the returned proofs, 
are honourably characteristic of the writer : — 

1)R. Pusey to J. B. M. 

December 20, ’44. 

My dear M., — I doubt very seriously aliout all this invec- 
tive against Dr. Wynter, because I was certain the whole was 
the proceeding of a timid, not of an unscrupulous man. He 
was afraid to commit himself, afraid to commit the University, 
afraid to make known why he condemned my sermon, or to let 
it pass uncondemned; unwilling to sentence me without 
giving me any chance of escape, yet afraid to commit himself 
to any controversy, and most unwilling of all that I should be 
able to say such and such propositions were given me to accept 
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or reject. Fe thereby sacrificed himself; but, however, he 
became embittered, as it seems ; and, although timidity often 
becomes the greatest cruelty, ‘’uch was the key to hie conduct, 
and so it is really wrong to speak oi meanness, etc. These 
personal attacks always do harm to those who make them. I 
wish you would read over and amend these pages with this key. 
I think much woald be better re-written. H. W. was in a 
great hurry, and has not put forth his mind. There are abusive 
epithsts which do harm, but not much power. To say the 
whole, I involved myself so far, ii. my anxiety to obtain or 
force a hearing, that, though they ^ook no notice of what T 
wrote, I committed myself enough to admit of a plausible 
facii. case to be made out, to give the Becord and 
Standard scope for abuse. I am not anxious, then, for ex- 
planations. Of course, I know I am in the right in what I 
said^ but there is enough in what I did to explain myself 
(though utterly useless), to enable them to throw dust into 
others’ eyes.— -Yours affectionately, E. B. P. 

P.S . — I have made two observatiens in the margin, but half 
erased them lest they should be printed. I liave also altered 
one or two passages ; if my substitution looks like my style 
you can retoucu it. 

In the midst of these exciting distractions, J. B. M. was 
engaged on his Article on"^J<aud, which appeared January 1845, 
on which he writes co his sister : — 

Decemher 27. 

I have been writing an article on Laud — my own biogra- 
phical line again. He is a considerably more difficult character 
than Arnold — great, but twisty. It is difficult to follow him 
into all Ills corners. However, it is one good result of writing 
for a point of time — when the end of the month is come the 
thing must go in, good or bad, and it is over. 

To HIS Sister. 

London, January 23, 1845. . 

They have got an opinion about the Degradation and the 
Test from Bethell and Dodson (Queen’s Mvocate), strongly 
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Agfllupt t&e l^Uty of both. This was shown at the Hebdo^ 
madal Boaard, and oh 1 oh i d. ; on the principle that any opinion 
could be got for two guineas. Nevertheless, it seems pretty 
certain that they will withdraw the Test. Almost the wh<de 
Board were giving their experience of the overwhelming 
majority of votes against it there was certain to be, the 
Provost alone declaring that his experience was two to one/(?r ; 
and that people’s eyes were opening to its merits every day. 
Gaisford said he had been advised by a person of “ very hi^ 
consideration,” supposed to be Sir J. Graham, to carry the two 
former [condemnation and degradation of Ward] with a high 
hand, but not to press the latter [the tei^t]. 

At this time we gather from a letter of Archdeacon S. 
Wilberforce to Mr. Gladstone, the test was really given up.^ 

The statute, however, continued the subject of eager 
cussion beyond the date of this announcement. In one College 
several of the Fellows had declared their intention to the V.-C., 
to vote for the Test, when, they were startled by the objection 
tliat it imposed an additional txwm'miion : " Very well, then, 
you want to saddle a new examination on the College.” ** Oh ! 
Examination — I never heard anything about that.” Second 
Voice — That’s quite a different thing.” Third — “I’ll be 
lianged if 1 ’ll vote for a new examination.” 

The Test being given up, the Hebdomadal Boajd startled 
the University by proposing the condemnation of Number 
Ninety — as a sort of second thought. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, FtSmmry 1, 1845. 

The Number Ninety move is a gross one indeed; I should 

^ *' Sinoo I wrote to you laet, and told you in confidence the the* deoisioii, 

X Rave board again (aleo in oonfidenco) what much qualified that information. 

is that — (1.) The Boanl of Heads will not withdraw the new statute 
soUly beeanse ^ey will be beat U{»on it in Convocation ; (2.) That they loiU, 
on address dgned by men of known moderatiott ; (3.) Tl^t they are oer* 
tainly not averse to such an address ; (4.) That I am esteemed a Rt Psnon% 
to pre|»ars it 1 have drawn up this, and sent it to some friends.”--XtA ^ 
v«L I p. 
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hardly think it can succeed. In the first place, there is not 
time it now, to bring it on on the 13th ; and it could hardly 
do to renew. That eia capo plan seldom succeeds. There 
must be a week's notice, according to the rules of the Hebdo- 
madal Board, before the discussion of the matter there, afi^t 
the presentation of the petition. This, if the petition is pie- 
sent^ Monday aftei next, which is the first opportunity it can, 
makes the simple discussion of the matter impossible at the 
Board till after the 13th, unless th violate their own rules, 
and, if they did, there is .not, I tlu jk, statutable time from 
Monday to Thursday for the piopositijn that is to be brought 
before ConvocatioiL Auyhow, it would have to be done with 
such disgraceful precipitation, that the} Hare hardly venture on 
it. Golightly is in thipk communication with Dr. Ellerton, 
and is coming in and going out of College every day. He, and 
E., md F. arc the ino on the subject. E. says nothing about it 
in public, which, if he was getting on well, he would cer- 
tainly ^o; 1 asWd him how he was getting on this morning, 
and he informed me that he had received the name of Mr. 
Hugh Stowell, at which I was not surprised. After all, it is 
re^y an impertinence for such men to head a movement, 
and think that i.he world will follow them. Their names will 
hardly do ; at least, tlie fury of people mast be tremendous 
if they can be caught by such. 

Ohurcih [who. as Proctor, was member of the Board] describes 
the Hebdomadal Bof^rd ab in a great fix about the opinion on 
Ward’s Degradj^ion ; they hate giving way to it, and yet it 
bears its own solidity so genuinely upon it, that it will be a 
. most disgraceful thing for them to bring on the measure in 
spite of itr— and nxsh knowingly into an illegal act. I am 
clear for Arthur coming up, and voting against it ; after Keble 
and Moberly and the rest have written against it, ifc should be 
opposed by all Churchmen. Besides, its illegality is quite a 
good ground enough in itself. 

The Board do not relax one iota from their imperturbable 
self-conceit. All the world is wrong about things, and they 
are right They are utterly incapable of und^standing how 
the " Declaration " could be constanied into a Tei^ Our Fellow, 
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Huttoa, who in a friend of Ogilvie’s, quite unconsciously men- 
tioias tbe^'Nevr Test ” in a letter, not dreaming that it was not 
one^ and received quite an angry answer, to say, that whatever 
wny he voted, he ilMmld call things by their right names — ^it 
was wt a Test. 

Of course in the private correspondence between Archdeacon 
Wilberforce and Mr. Gladstone, it is treated simply as a test, 
and in all letters of the period. The statute could have no other 
use. The Test, under whatever name, was given up ; but the 
No. XC. move grew beyond expectation. 

The next letter is on the petition got up for the condemna- 
tion of No. XC. 


To HIS Sister. 

Aslh Wednesday, 1845. 

As you will have heard, the No. XC. move has mounted 
up tremendously. I confess it was so very low and ungenerous 
that I did not expect it; at the same time 1 was not, and 
am not, surprised, now it has happened so ; one is surprised 
at nothing. If tlie University chooses to accept the guid- 
ance of such men as G. and E. and F., it is welcome, and 
much good may it do it, I cannot admire people’s taste. It 
is remarkable, however, that among the 476 names only very 
few are resident, and Th' Globe acknowledges thatit is bringing 
down the country parsons and the clubs upon us. The Heb- 
domadal Board are now fairly taking their line in putting 
themselves at the head of the non-residents, and determined to 
quash us one way or another. It is certainly owing to the 
ftovost that the measure is passed , he was exceedingly bitter, 
and when men are bitter and strong, it 'becomes a matter of 
personal courtesy at the Board not to disoblige them^ 

I should have thought that the Provost, having got them 
into the scrape about the Test, would have impair^ his influ- 
ence a KtUe. But a man who can talk is aU-powerftd. ♦ 
We are sending down circulars with reasons against^ atid 
talking of the haste and precipitation of the measura The 
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present is a regular case, jn which want erf principle gives 
party a positive advantage ; only an'exceedingly vnlga* animus 
of a party could have brought itself to wake up a thing from 
four years ago, and to nothing, to censure a man who 

has withdrawn from the University. Lord Ashley and ^the 
Bishops of Llandaflf and Chichester signed the petition. 

I am glad to hear so good account of my father. 

Newman will take it very easy; but these things disgust 
and affect him more than he shows. -Yours affectionately, 

J. B. H, 


A few days hter J. B. reports progress : — 

To Ills Sister. 

Oxford, Saturday ^ 1845. 

We are very active here, and have been sending out 
circulars. I heard from Badeley yesterday; Judge Coleridge 
was fieioe against the thing, and was for the Proctors vetoing, 
The Bishop of Exeter disapproved of it. Pusey heard from 
Gladstone, who was exceedingly indignant, and seemed almost 
to hint at some demonstration against it from himself. 

Of course the thing will be carried unless the Proctors put 
their veto, but a good minority will tell in such a gross case. 
The Liberals were against it, many of them. Newman is of 
course very easy, though he feels such demonstrations more 
than he shows. 

Bogers, and Bsdeley are both writing, and I am engaged in 
a brochure. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

-P.8 , — You must console Mrs. Newman. Everybody who 
has any heart feels most indignant at this business, which is a 
consolation in its way. 

This postscript refers to Mrs. E. Newman, an elderly lady, 
aunt to Mr. Newman, who had settled in Derby to be near her 
niece, Mrs. John Mozley, and who was greatly troubled by the 
whole state of things relating to her nephew, to whom she was 
^devotedly attached. ^ 
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To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, Felruary 1845. 

Tlie decision in Convocation will have come to you before 
you get this note: 777 — 386 on the first; 569 — 511 on the 
second. Some of our side were disappointed, and there was a 
general gloom thrown over us, for there really were strong 
expectations that the Degradation would not be carried. I 
never was sanguine enough to think so, and when I saw the 
full Theatre the affair seemed settled. But, after all, it was 
a near-run thing. A majority of fifty is nothing on such a 
question. The point is carried, and now a legal career is in 
prospect. Ward’s speech was clear and fluent. He has a 
very good voice, and every word was heard. 

The main line was that all parties in the Church did sub- 
scribe in a non-natural sense some parts or other of the Articles 
and formularies. His tone was too conversational, and had not 
effect enough. Mr. Blaiidy, however, was convinced by it, and 
consequently voted for lam on the first point, on which he had 
not intended to vote at all. Mr. F. llyson was up, and voted 
right. After all, I really am astonished at the number of men, 
and sort of men, who supported Ward after such avowals as he 
made. It is really a phenomenon to me. If he said once he 
said twenty times in the course of his speech, '*1 believe all the 
doctrines of the Itomau Church,” and 511 members of Convoca- 
tion voted for him. Of course not half-a-dozen <rf these agree 
with him, but some think that Convocation is not the proper 
place to decide theological questions ; others that Romanism is 
not worse than heresy, and that Ward caight nut to be degraded 
when Hampden, and Whately, and a hundred others are let off. 
Still it is im extniordinary phenomenon to me that 511 should 
have voted so. Of course, we had a great many Liberals on 
our side, and all sorts of people on different grounds. But still 
it is considered on the whole a Pu8e}dte minority. 

Things are in an odd state, but we must take things as we 
find them. 1 heartily wish that Ward could have, been gagged, 
but if does say things, and come out, he is a fact and part 
of the state of things one has to cope with. 
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[A friend recalling the occasion^ at which he was present, 
dwells on the proceedings immediately following upon Ward’s 
speech — " The universal immense laughter with which it was 
received was one of the historical laughs of the world. I 
never remember anything like it.”] 

Gladstone came down on Wednesday night, and stayed waLh 
Hope, of Merton. I saw him, and breakfasted and dined yes- 
terday with him at Hope’s. He does not talk much. He is 
obviously exceedingly disgusted at the state of things here, and 
looked gloomy after the result of iLc Convocation, which he 
thought, however, very fair for a mob.” There is something 
very pleasing about him. Hope is a man one likes more the 
more one sees him. Sir W. Heathcooe, Manning, PTook, D. 
Chandler, J. D. Coleridge, H. Wilberforce were the rest of the 
party. — Yours aftectionately, J. B. M. 

P./S — Guillemarde, the Senior Proctor, delivered his veto 
with immense effect [tnis on the No. XC, question]. A shout 
of Non was raisec’ and resounded through the whole building 
and Placets fro4U the other side, over which Guillemarde’s 
Nobis jprocaratorilms non plmet was heard like a trumpet, and 
cheered enorm<*usly. The Dean of Chichester threw himself 
out of his Doctor’s seat, and shook both Proctors violently by 
the hand. The requisition has been renewed, as we expected. 
I don’t know any more yet. 

The requisition was, of course, to request the Board to renew 
the attack ; but the following letter, written two months later, 
concludes the affair : — 

Oxford, 1845. 

My dear Anne, — The matter about No. XC. was decided at 
the Board yesterday without a division — in the negative. There 
seemed to be no idea whatever of bringing it on again, and very 
little was said. A committee was appointed to draw up an 
answer to the requisitionists. The Proctors of last year thus 
stand in a somewhat triumphant position, having beaten the 
Hebdomadal Board. I suppose the answer to the requisitionists 
will be aa high and mighty as it can be worded, but the fact 
remains. — ^Yours, J. B. M. 
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lapnediately after the events of February 13, which have 
been given, Mr. Ward astonished the world by taking Th^ 
Timm into his confidence, in a matter generally r^arded as of 
an essentially private character. 

J. B. M. TO A. M. 

March, 1846. 

You do not mention Ward's letter to The Tirml It is 
the general talk. I never read such a thing. The idea of a 
man writing to a paper about his marriage, and religious 
reasons. So complimentary to the la^y ! 

Of course this was a circumstance to elicit comment among 
friends. One writes : Ought he not to be ‘ poor Ward * for the 
future going on to say, I can't quite analyse his last absurdity. 

. . . Egoism seems the predominant feature. Conceive a preacher 
of the saintly life expounding in The Times / . . . Will not the 
Heads accept it as a virtual recantation ? " One asks, “ What 
will Newman think of* it ? " Another answers J. B. M.'s 
letter already given : “ An astonishing measure certainly. But 
I regard him as a sort of* Frankenstein — a person made differ- 
ently from other men; just to teach us how badly people get 
on who are guided, as they think, simply by reason ; despising 
instincts, sympathies, and all the nameless humanities that 
make up a man." A letter from a friend to J. B. M., dated 
August 17, 1845, contains the following postscript: — 

*'Ward and his wdfe have formally, through MacmuUen, 
announced their intention of joining Rome, giving a full month's 
notice * not to take people by surprise.* ” 

The year 1845 was with J. B. M, one of extraoidinary fertility 
and intellectual activity. In the midst of the distractions of 
public and private events he wrote five articles for the Christian 
Remembrancer, four of which, ‘’Recent Proceedings at Oxford" 
in the April number, “Blanco White" in July, ” History of the 
Russian Church," October, and " The Recent Schism," which 
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came out January 1646, made large demands on thought and 
labour. Hiis besides occasional pamphlets. Also this year fht 
Guardian ^as planned by a Tew friends like-minded, among 
whom James Mozley was one prominent as writer and organiser. 
The Laud article, appearing in January 1845, was recognised at 
once as evidencing remarkable powers. Dr. Eouth writes to 
him : — 

February 19, 1845. 

My dear Mr. Mozley, — I have road with interest and much 
admiration your development of the character of the great and 
good Archbishop. Pope said, after perusing the anonymous 
translation of the two satires of Juvenal, that the author would 
soon be de terra. Will you do me the favour of again accepting 
the office of Examiner for the Lusby Scholarship ? — I remain 
your obliged and faithful serv^ant, M. J. EoUTH. 

The Heading u ‘ the article “Eecent Proceedings in Oxford,” in 
the April Number, is a curious illustt’ation of the ferment that 
prevailed, being a list of thirty-three pamphlets and letters for 
and against E e action of the Heads. The article towards its 
close has a touching passage on the attack on Mr. Newman, 
bearing out the feeling shown in the Private Correspondence. 

What the fciding was under the pain and dread of impend- 
ing change in t]»e threatened loss of Mr. Newman to the English 
Church, the feHowing letters show with telling force. My 
brother’s letter to Mr. Scott (joint editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer) has been placed in my hand since Mr. Scott’s 
death. His answer comes in its place in the correspondence 
of the year. 


To THE Eev. W. Scott. 

Oxford, May \ith, 1845. 

My dear Scott, — . . . Now, to touch on a more serious 
subject, you mention Newman and the littiiemore company. 
1 am afraid it is too true. Indeed, one can no longer speak in 
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l^e fii3ab%iiotiB tone at all. It is actually to iske place some 
time or other. One must be prepared for it. I ought to have 
written and talked about the subject with you before now; but 
it has been such a painful one to me, that I have never been able 
to do it, and even now it is a great effort to me to write about 
it I have known of the tendency so long myself, indeed, that 
I hardly feel more acutely aboiit it now than I did a year ago. 
I have got used to the idea in a way. But it is something like 
being used to being hanged. I hardly expect it to take place 
this year, but I cannot look for a much longer respite, 

I had a note from hTewman a month ago, immediately after 
t^he C, B, He wrote about my own 'article.^ It had touched 
him much, he said. What he says of himself is, that he is 
borne along by an irresistible course of mind in the direction 
he is going — that he has withstood it, and yet it will take him. 
I don't know that there is anything very new in this. It is 
what most persons who go through religious changes describe 
themselves as undergoing. But it is the ground he takes ; he 
cannot hdp the working gf his own mind. ' 

So now he has come to a point wdiere I cannot follow him- 
It is a pain, indeed, to be in a church without him. But J can^ 
not help that. No one, of course, can prophesy the course <4 
his own mind ; but I feel at present that 1 could no more leave 
the English Church than lly. What the upshot of this is to be 
we have yet to see. We are in a struggle. One’s spiritual 
homo is a stormy and unsettled one ; but still it is-one’s home.. 
At least it is mine. — Yours very truly, 

J. B. Mozley. 

To this letter Mr. Scott replied at once. It shows how deep 
a current of feeling flowed under a tone and manner charac- 
terised by an airy, half cynical humour. 

May 17 th, 1845. 

Mv DEAR Mozley,— . . . The mention of C. takes me 
(though, in truth, there is no taking, for my heart is always 
there) to J. H. N. Of course, in a way, one had for some time 
attempted to realise what must l>e, but it is just the same as 
* ** Keoent Froceediags in Oxford.” 
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attempting to realise losing tWfe or child. I for one have 
always, in my measure, leant upon Kewman, — though I am 
scatcely acquainted with him — ^lived upon him, made him my. 
other and better nature ; so the crash is uo me most overpower- 
ing. I dare not criticise any action of his; he is in gifts and 
acquirements and in all ways so infinitely above me that I Can- 
not argue about the matter, only feel and this of course selfishly. 
I cannot follow him. I have no calls that way* I cannot 
think that we are even what we are without God's especial pro- 
vidence, and this that we may be th better, not by individual 
but by corpoVate action and expansion. , . . Ever yours most 
truly, ** William Scott. 

In acknowledging a home notice of the Blanco Wliit*' article 
in the July l umber of the Christian Remembraiicer^ James 
writes : — 

. . . One’s great feeling in reading through Blanco White 
was the smgukr antagonism in which his mind was to the 
doctrine of the Iiiuamation. All that part, by the way [criti- 
cising his own article], is somewhat clumsy, and if I had to 
Write it over again, I would put it differently. I did not enter 
into what was Lianco White’s religion enough. When I have 
written an article, and it is all printed, I feel like a school- 
boy who has sent up an exercise with all sorts of mistakes in 
it, and cannot ]ielp himself: I mean with respect to arrange- 
ment and elucidation, lou have exactly hit on the very parts 
that I meant to be the characterising ones as to B. W., which 
is satisfact(»ry to me. 

The President has had an odd accident — been bitten by a 
madman. His gardener at Tylehurst got into this state, and 
was secured in the arms of two men. The President went to 
him, to talk to him and soothe him, when the man, with a pro- 
digious effort, meaning to embrace him affectionately, sprang 
out of his keepers* arms, and clasped the President to his breast, 
biting a great piece out of the back of his hand at the same 
time. The President has just been giving me an account of it, 
lauding enormously the whole of the time. The hand is going 
on well — ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 
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Oil the 4th Atigust of this year (1845), we lost our dear 
father, whose health had been for some time the cause of 
anxiety ; every letter on either side conveying inquiries or re- 
ports, but the end came suddenly. For some time there is a 
blank of letters, James remaining at home with his mother 
and sisters. The first that occurs is the following to his 
sister, headed “ Private : ” — 

October y 1845. 

you will very likely have heard from Jemima that J. H. N.'s 
secession has actually taken place. I saw a letter or note of 
his to Keble, written just before he' was going to be admitted. 
It said he was going to enter the only fold of the Eedeemer, 
the Church of St. Athanasius.” Keble thought there was some 
excitement in the tone of his note, and was afraid for his state 
of mind afterwards. I only hope that the event having taken 
place, a good deal of what constitutes the anxiety and melan- 
choly of the event, the uncertainty and expectation of some- 
thing perpetually moving over one's head — that this part of 
the matter being at any rate over, we are relieved of something, 
though the fact is a bitter one. It is perhaps, on the whole, 
more comfortable to one's* mind for a thing to have taken place 
than to be continually dreading it. J. B. M. 

Writing from Winchester soon after, he tells his sister : — 

0 

** I spent a good part of the morning with Keble yesterday 
. . . Keble was in better spirits than 1 expected, and able to 
talk. Of course, you may conjecture the subject He seemed 
very firm about the duty of remaining in our Church, and did 
not seem cast down, thougli exceedingly wounded by the recent 
events. Miss Keble is staying with him. I was much struck 
with her appearance. She has quite Keble's quick bright eye 
in the palest, most suffering face I ever saw.” 

It was on this occasion, no doubt, that J. B. M. consulted 
Mr. Keble on a plan for a devotional work he had then at heart, 
and which is discussed in the following thoughtful letter 
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Ebv. J. Kkble to J. B. M. 

H. V., November 4, 1846. 

My dear Mr. Mozley, — Excuse my not having written 
sooner. I have been very idle, and fancied myself very busy. 

Such a book as you speak of is surely wanted ; and to hj^ve 
it well done is exceedingly important. I suppose any one who 
entered on it, with the notion of compiling, ought to have his 
min^l well impressed with this notion also, that mere compiling 
is a very dull thing ; the passages transcribes for such a 
purpose as this shoidd flow from ono*s pen as naturally as if 
they were one’s own. .A,pd this, I suppose, is one part of the 
secret of those E. C. compilations which you speak of. The 
several passages had been so meditated on and mixed up with 
the compiler’s thoughts, that he could scarce distinguish the 
one from the other. And tliis seems to make a great difl&culty 
in finding a propei person to do the work. It should be some 
one familiar, in the w;iy I have now said, with our Andrewesee 
Wilsons, Taylor.-*, Kens, etc., and also able to supply and 
connect where his text failed, in the same sort of way as 
Aquinas in the Aurca Catena, so as that the difference of 
material and workmanship should njt be observable. On the 
whole, I think it almost more probable that a person may be 
found to do the thing well, originally, than such a compiler as 
I now speak of. Would it be a good plan to speak to two or 
three persons, to tiy what they could do for a certain time, 
either in the way of writing or compiling? If a certain 
number of eaiu'^ st, thoughtful minds were employed thus for 
one twelvemonth, I can imagine a very good book or books 
resulting. It would be well, perhaps, to choose persons of 
different tones of thought and habits of life. But one essential 
requisite is that there should be no hurrying, nor any sensation 
of writing for a bookseller, or against time, or to counteract 
Home, or to meet a call, or anything but pure desire to edify 
one*8-self and others — love of the subject and of the work. I 
don’t, of course, mean that we must wait till such purity of 
motive is to be found, but I do mean that in proportion as it is 
wanting, the book (I should fear) would fail. If anything else 
occurs worth writing I will write again. 
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I em anxious to know about the Leeds movement ; more so 
from something I have heard this evening, as though things 
had iaileu out rather to Pusey*s discouragement.— Ever yours 
^tionateiy, J. Keble. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, November 14, 1845. 

The gtcat event ot the term has been the conseexation oi 
the elmrch at Leeds. Pusey seems to be quite satisfied and 
impressed with the way in which it went off, and the good feel- 
ing and unanimity among the clergy assembled. Hook was 
exceedingly hearty, though very nervous beforehand, and 
apprehensive. He had a declaration against Popery ready to 
take off the effect of the meeting in that direction, but he gave 
it up. He was so exceedingly pleased when it was all over, 
and had passed off well, that his wife thought something was 
the matter with him ; but it turned out to be simply joy and 
satisfaction. The Bishop, too, was dreadfully nervous, and, in 
fact, one would suppose d^usey was a lion, or some beast of 
prey, people seem to have been so afraid of him. The Bishop 
was afraid of being entrapped into anything, and objected to 
tliis and that. Among the rest, he saw on one of the doors the 
sentence — “ Pray for the sinner who built this church,” and 
required evidence that the sinner was alive before he conse- 
crated. What was the gi’eatest pity was, the sacramental plate 
did not appear at the consecration. There was an' inscription 
on it that implied a prayer for the dead. It was, in fact, the 
gift of Lucy Pusey, and her name w^as,] believe, inscribed upon 
it. The Bishop says he will allow anything that the law allows ; 
and I believe there is nothing against the law in this inscrip- 
tion. The point is not determined. 

These little ditfereiices went on behind, and not in public, 
and Pusey was not annoyed, and took them very well. He and 
Hook seem to have been very cordial together. Henry Wilber- 
force, who was there, says he never saw Pusey come out so 
before. By the way, he does not preach this term, his turn 
not coming on till next February. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B.M. 
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The last letter of this evehtfnl year shows what new and 
strange duties were devolving upon him : — 

J. B. M. TO HIS Sister. 

Clays, Decemler 30, 1845. 

I am working here at C, B, work — just seeing through the 
press the most disagreeable article I have ever had to write — 
one. namely, on TSewman’s secession.^ It was absolutely neces- 
BSivy to notice the fact, and it fell to me to do it. I could not 
help myself. The article will, perhaps, have a decisiveness of 
tone to many ears, which, (as being a new kind of tone to use 
in any sort of connection with Newman) will annoy some 
people. I expect it will, but the fact is not to be avoided that 
a new relation is begun between Newman and the English 
Church, and somebody must be the person to express that new 
relation. I have bad the office, and a most disagi-eeable one it 
has been, as 1 say. But I feel strongly tliat, staying in th ) 
Englisn Church, as I do, I stay to support her, and not to give 
her up, or stand loosely by her. There would be no excuse for 
staying on this latter ground, after this secession. The tone, 
however, of tbe article 1 have carefully guarded against being 
anything more decisive, nor do I think that N. can possibly 
complain of the view I take of him. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

The article thus announced is read eagerly at home, and 
reassuring coiw lents are sent. Mrs. John Mozley, reading and 
talking it over with his sisters, writes to J. B. M. : — 

“ I do feel so much obliged to you for the manner in which 
you have fulfilled your difficult and painful task. I had quite 
dreaded to see the case coolly discussed in print. Yet I felt, 
both from kindness and ability, you were the person to under- 
talie it. . . . However, in some respects, J. H. N. would not agree 
with your view, I am sure he would esKmate and feel grateful 

^ To ibis labour be had been impelled by his fellow-editor, Mr. Scott, 
who, writing on November 8, underscores the following words:— is 
eatpei^ o/usto tabs a Une ab(mt Newman, and wi oaitkot avoid it.” 
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f<Mr tbe kmdmeds and appreciation of his mind and powers, 
which the opening especially of your article shows. You must 
also allow me to express how much I admire and sympathise 
with the warm-hearted manner in which you stand forward as 
a champion of our poor assailed Church. It seems a RJmmeful 
thing to have to assert even her very existence, and how pain- 
ful fo see people speak with only half a heart ” 

, My sister Maria, staying then at Cholderton, delivers a 
message from Mrs. Thomas Mozley : — 

^ Harriet likes your article very much, and admires you in it — 
hut she says there was a time before you knew him (J. H. K) 
when he had a thorough attachment to our Church that you 
do not give him credit for ; feeling himself completely in our 
Church. She mentions particularly a course of sermons on the 
Liturgy, preached, I think, about ’29, which she liked exceed- 
ingly, jmd always entreated him to publish, but he never did.” 

Tf) HIS SiSTEU. 

January 16, 1846. 

1 have never thanked you and Jemima for your letters, which 
wefc very satisfactory to me. It was, of course, an anxious 
actide to write, and one is very much relieved by bearing such 
opinions of it. I had a note from Wilson of Ampfield the other 
day, who tells me Keble is quite satisfied, which ^ is a great 
nomfort. lie says N, ought not to be hurt by it.” 

The following relates to Dr. Tusey’s preparing to take his 
turn, after his two years* suspension ; — 

You sec tliere is a dead-set made on Pusey by Gfolightly. 
ISiO Heads are taking G.’s letters into oonsideration. I hardly 
they will proceed to action, however, upon it. There ie no 
tWgible ground in the letter of IWy in the EngliA, C^urehmm, 
and though they talk of a statute which requires a preacher to 
be approbatm by the Vice-Chancellor, it is very doubtful whether 
Pusey comes under it ; because he preaches on a special statute, 
which nssnmands all Heads of Houses, Canons of Ch. ClL,%nd 
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Begins Professors to preach in the course of the year. Any- 
how it would be a consummate act of despotism which would be 
simply claiming the pulpit all the year round for the V.-O.’s 
own friends. Pusey is now at Brighton writing his sermon, 
very carefully. He intends to avoid giving any handle, if he 
possibly can. He is afraid it will be very long. I think that 
may be considered pretty certain; but nobody can complain 
after a two years* suspension. . . . Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

To THE Eev. E. Church. 

Oxford, Epiphany, 1846. 

My dear C., — I read your article [“Brittany,** Christian 
Remewhrancer, January 1846], in the train, coming dov^n. You 
have certainly managed to create a distinct image of Brittany. 
It is quite a whole. One has the idea that no other district in 
the world would have furnished that precise picture but 
Brittany. Also that a iew of Faith has so much in it, that you 
ought to make more of it, sometime or other. I could fancy 
it working up into something. The same of “ the view of the 
powers which God*s wisdom has in these last days placed in 
the hands of man.** They are view 3 which seem to explain 
OUT present state of things — the former, as showing that 
mediaeval faith was not so much better than ours, as in one 
aspect it seems ; the latter, as showing that our wnnt of that 
aboriginal genuine faith has something to say in its defence 
and can point to a new dispensation of things which in some 
measure justifie"- or explains it. — Yours, J. B. M. 

To HIS Sister Maria. 

Oxford, February 1, 1846. 

My dear Maria, — I have just come from Pusey*s sermola. 
It was very grand, intense, and impressive — ^and went on with 
a . great swing, as Pusey*s sermons do. After^nearly tlnee 
years* silence, it was strange hearing his voice agail^ I should 
tl^dnk the greater part of the audience had never heard him 
beforjev There was perfect stillness, and the mass was as dense < 
as it could be. The procession of Heads was obliged to cut 
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steaight tsom tiha tfansept to their seats, instead of going all 
zoiid 4 and down the middle aisle, as they usually do. There 
was nothing in the sermon to lay hold of, that 1 could see. 
The sulyect was Confession and the Power of the Keys. He 
had sn(^ a huge weight of Church authority with hija^ that 
he seemed to occupy the whole ground and possess the building 
for himself. He seemed to turn the vast tide of clamour, which 
has been tiying to disconnect us from the Church so long, upon 
the other side. This in effect I only mean. 

The sermon itself was simply practical, and put forward the 
plain statement in our formularies, and worked them out. The 
few I have seen since all think there is nothing to lay hold of 
But that it will create great disgust I have no doubt. The 
only part I can fancy as being fastened on is where he spoke 
of College Tutors as men who might enter into more spiritual 
relations with those under them. He guarded himself, how- 
ever, from any immediate, sudden application of what he 
said, and talked about time and waiting. I saw him just after 
the sermon ; he was in vgy good spirits. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

r.S. — 'File sermon will come out immediately. 

To HIS Sister. 

Fvhrmry 9, 1846. 

Pusey’s sermon is not out yet. It is encasing itself, as most 
of his do, with notes, and making a regular fortification. What 
is said of it in high quarters here, is that "it is fliuch to be 
lamented, but not to bo complained of” Pusey is in high 
spirits— good spirits rather; and I think a little feeling of 
satisfaction at having silenced his silencers so efi'eotutdly, might 
a little mingle with his feelings. — ^Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

In January of this year The Guardian was laundied into 
world. 

To Ris Sister. 

Oxford, April 4, 1846. . 

. .'. I mentioned The Guardian in my note, 1 thfak it gaiinn 
notice in good quarters, and that is all I can say. PiofessorOww 
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(a well-knoMm man ia the scientific world) was much struck 
with thf* review on Thz Natural History of tTie Vestiges of 
the Creation. Acland is very vigorous about it Bttt there 
wants the regular machinery for circulation. Then it does not 
appealUx) any one class as other things do. Then people are 
so very touchy and peppery about a new paper, and think It a 
function of themselves, which the longer it goes on it gets the 
less to be. 

There is an article in the Dublin Eeview in answer, in a 
great measure, to mine in the 0. B. last January. Its line 
is not an able one, whic]i is rather to dissociate J. H. N/s 
influence in the late moVe, and make it out to have been 
a coincidence in a number of minds equally at the same tima 
It would have been abler to have said Newman was the mover 
— ^and he was a providential one — as a line of aiguinent. — 
Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Oxford, May 12, 1846. 

Dear Anne, — . . I stayed in London till Saturday after- 

noon. I was unlucky in missing Dr. Mill, whom I called on 
at Lambeth. I had a long talk with Mr. Mathison at the 
Mint on the subject of education. Hd says the report is, the 
League, having succeeded in their Corn-Law movement, are 
going to commence an Educational one, and he was going to 
attend a meeting of the National Society, which had been 
summoned in the alarm of the report. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


J. B. M. TO ms Sister. 

Oxford, May 20, 1846. 

On Saturday I went down to East Farleigh, partly on pleasure, 
partly on business, to try to persuade H. W. to write an article 
I wanted written for the Christian Remen^ancer, He was in 
London, and did not come till after my arrival. His mother 
was the only one in the house when I came. My ring at the 
door she supposed^ of course, to be her son’s ; then, when I had 
sufficiently made it appear otherwise, another ring; and neither 
was this her son, but Mr. Spooner, the member for Birmingham, 

M 
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b!roiher4n4aw, also an unexpected arrival. I felt I was 
going to appear awkward at finding myself interrupting their 
t(U>-A4SU, but found I had not much reason for it. For any one 
connected with the Wilberforces is used to interruptions and 
juxtapositions of all kinds. Mr. Spooner is a good-natured, 
violent Protestant — a mixture of an Evangelical and John Bull, 
verjf'active, very talkative, and apparently exceedingly fond of 
bnsiness. He talked with great gusto of the committees at 
which he has to work incessantly, and enjoys it. He railed 
furiously at the, whole House, declaring any 600 men in the 
streets were to be preferred to the^ present Parliament. On 
the whole, however, he enjoys his'position. He is a strong 
Protectionist, but on some crotchety currency principle. All 
Sunday religious arguments were going on with good-natured 
vehemence between him and his nephew, who, by the way, I 
should say, came late on Saturday night with his Johnny, who 
had been sick on the way, after three days* dissipation in London, 
and was put to bed and slept eighteen hours, namely, till about 
five the next afternoon. • Old Mrs. Wilberforce (Mrs. H. W. was 
in London) has to keep the old ground and the new one ; — ^ter 
husband’s and her sons*, — and harmonise them ; which slie does 
certainly very well. Slie is such an exceedingly inild,iumble, 
pleasing old lady. 1 have met few like her. She was shocked 
at her brother preferring Unitarians to Homan Catholics. H. W. 
says she protests against him sometimes in private, and always 
takes his part openly. — Yours, - J. B. M. 

OXFOKD, Jidy 1846. 

My dkxu Axnk,— . . . The fate of Thf^ Ouardian is, I am 
afraid, sealed. The circulation keeps obotinsiely stationary, 
and B. has given his decided opinion that, after notice given, it 
must be dropped. I have a curious mixture of feelings on the 
subject, partly of humiliation at having to confess a most com- 
plete failure, and partly of relief that no more writing will be 
required for it — Yours affectionately, J. B, M. 

The sJinouncement that !%€ Ouardian must be discontinued 
for want of support excited warm remonstrances in certain 
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quarters, where the need of a Church newspaper, and the satis- 
factory manner in which Tkt Guardian promised to supply 
that need, was strongly felt. There survives a packet of letters 
from Churchmen of high name and credit, pressing its con- 
tinuance. Amongst these letters are two of very uigent and 
friendly appeal from the present Bishop of Lincoln. Soon 
after J. B. M. reports : — 

The Guardian, it has been resolvul, is to go on, to complete 
its year of trial; but not till after much consultation and 
doubt. I think, on the wl^ole, it is best it should, as it would 
have shown pusillanimity to give up before. 

A turn of fortune, however, soon came. A friend and con- 
tributor writes to J. B. M. : — 

October 23, 1846. 

Sharpe and ll. loo are in great force about the G, At last 
we have got quote*^ in a morning pape^ JDail^ News, by help of 
Le Verrier's letter. We may be caught out in some floor, but if 
we are not, I shall be very proud of the planet all my life long. 

• 

[If the writer of the letter is also the writer of the article in 
question, it may be said that he is not subject to ‘^floors.'’] 

A little book had been '^erit J. B. M., in whicli was the nar- 
rative of Gertrude Von der Wart ; — 

November 6, 1846. 

My dear Anne, — . . . Gertrude Von der Wart is quite 
unique. I never read anything more beautiful You have 
sometimes said you want to have an idea of what Homer really 
is. Now that is very like Homer, of course mutatis mutandis. 
There is the same sort of pure pathos, so very pungent, because 
so v^ truthful. I certainly get more and more to think that 
imagination is quite an inferior part of poetry. And Homer 
pleases because he exists altogether in a higher region than 
thkt of imagination — in that of absolute truth, the fact itself of 
high and pure feeling. 
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There hm been a grand centenary at Ch. CL, but dreadfully 
nu atf ianaged , they say: the Dean not caring at all about it, 
and not letting those who did, manage it ; so that hardly any- 
body has been asked. Sir E. Inglis came down, and I believe 
Orladatone. — Yours afiectionately, J. B. M. 

The year 1846 brings round, at precisely the same season, 
notice of another painful task completed : a task such as befell 
J. B. M. in 1845. 


Triple, December 30, 1846. 

My DEAR Anne, — The C. II. will explain, when it comes 
out, why 1 have not been very communicative lately. You 
will see there is an article of prodigious length on a subject 
which it was absolutely necessary to notice, i.c. Newman’s book. 
It is odd that such a task should have devolved upon me. 
There is a sort of fatality in these things; and Oriel seems 
destined to produce disagreement among friends. But so it is. 
The book must be noticed, and there was no one to do it but 
myself. Not that 1 have any delicacy on the subject, for 
*1. H. N, has of course begun the difference, and that being the 
case, it is simply a fact that one is opposed to him; and 
whether one is silent or speaks it is all the same really. It 
has been most unpleasant work, however, not only on this 
account but from the argumentative style of writing one has to 
take up — most difficult and most dry. Tlie thihg has been 
hanging over me now for a year, and there is a relief that it is 
over. Not that the controversy itself is over, for controversy 
is in its own nature endless. But one may look about one a 
good deal before one has another call to enter the lists. . . . 
— Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Such things cannot be helped; must he done; somebody 
must do them ; and the line of thought was James Mosley’s 
line : but such long task-w ork of antagonism tpwaids a dear 
and most true friend leaves effects to l>e sighed over— effects 
which those escape on whom the ungrateful task does not falL 
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To H^s Sister. 

January 9, 1847. 

My dear Anne, — I want to tell yon how much pleased I 
am with my Stowlangtoft visit. Mr. and Mrs. Bickards are 
certainly a pair such as one does not often see — quite com- 
plete and perfect ; such cheerfulness, simplicity, and cleverness, 
all going together, are quite a remarkable mixture. I had never 
seen Mr. E. before to have any continued conversation with him. 
He struck me much from the quant’ty of information he has, 
and his sharp neat way of always expressing what he wants, 
and bringing things to a point. The way in which he ques- 
tioned me too, and got information himself (not much from 
me), was just the same. He puts just the right quv^stions, 
and such as, if answered, would give him the best view of what 
he is asking about. Mrs. E.*s perpetual flow of spirits and 
benevolence is quite charming. 1 am glad I have been there 
. . . Maria will have told you about our doings and visitings. — 
Yours, J.B.M. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, February 9, 1847. 

My dear Anne, — . . . I called on Pusey, who is looking 
tolerably cheerful after all his reverses lately. He is about 
a commentary on the minor prophets; part of a general 
commentary on the whole Bible, which is now thought of, not 
all from the same person, but one taking one part, another 
another. Pusey intends to make it a popular commentary, and 
to give the sense of the Fathers witliout references or (generally) 
extracts. Whether he will keep to his intention when it comes 
to, is perhaps doubtful, he is so fond of the quoting system. 
He says a new commentary is the proper way of meeting the 
Bationalists. 

Mr. Hayes called on me the other day. He is a military- 
looking man, very simple, and hard in look and speech, but a 
man of respectable feeling, and well-disposed. He has been 
magistrate in India, and lived in stations where he was quite 
out of the reach of Europeans, who are a mere handful in India, 
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alkd the great mass of the native population living by them- 
selves, and with their religion and customs in full play, and 
nothing to disturb them. I asked him about Conversion ; he 
said the great mass were absolutely untouched. The Europeans 
not in fact come in contact with them. . . I asked him 
the influence of the old superstitions on the Hindoo popu- 
%ution as a whole, saying that I had understood it was less than 
it had been, and that the Brahmans were getting Liberal He 
Oc^ntradict<*d this, speaking from his own experience, and 
described the perfect immovability of a Bengalee Priest rather 
well, so soft and silky a person, tliat everything would melt 
like butter in his mouth, but you might as well try to shake 
a mountain as to persuade him. . . . 

Sir llobcrt Inglis has written to the Heads of Houses, noti- 
fying on the part of the Government that they are going to look 
into the Universities. . . . Yours, J. B. M. 

To ms Sister. 

^ May 20, 1847. 

... I was in London yesterday on electioneering business, 
and Gladstone’s committee seem to be in tolerable spirits. I 
did not see any of the groat men, but only my own friends, 
the committee itself ; the whole side are as odd a mixture as 
you can conceive. London Puseyites, who atone for their reli- 
gion by their nnik, mixing with Tyler, Hume Spry, Saunders 
of the Charterhouse, Halhun (the Whig historiah), etc., and 
appended to this an Oxford committee of barefaced Puseyites, 
whom nobody in Oxford but themselves will join. 


May 30. 

Tlie electioneering excitement has gone down a good deal I 
have very little to do with the details of it. and do not know 
what the sttvte of votes on our side is. I believe Gladstone is 
anxious to come in ; and his dignity has so far given way that 
he goes about speechifying now at different places. — ^Yours, 

J. B. M. 

P.jS — W hoever wants the book on painting [Buskin's] to 
receive due notice, must write a review of it himself. I have 
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got the experience by my G. B. labours, that nobody will write 
on a subject of another person’s suggestion. 

The following history of the Gladstone Election was written 
to his friend then abroad : — 

Oxford, August 6 , 1847. 

My dear Church, — You will have seen by the English 
papers the termination of our contest. We are of course 
elevated ^n the occasion. On meeting Michell to-day in the 
streets I was patronising and conci.'atory ; assured him that 
he would not regret the choice the University had made. It 
is rather curious that 1 clb not think at any one time through- 
out the affiiir, which has now been going for three months and 
more, have the expectations of our side been equal to what they 
rationally might liave been. The imagination was so strongly 
affected the other way. It was considered at first a sort of Trac- 
tarian puerility by many, our bringing forward Gladstone at all 
so utoyiaa did the chance of his success appear. Wall of 
Balliol was oh CurdwelFs committee^ He laughed at the idea 
of Gladstone, and talked of 400 votes — more by the way, they 
say by 150, than Cardwell got. The most liberal set us at 600. 
Altogether a sort of stupor prevailed mi the subject, in the midst 
of which, however, a most capital London committee was formed 
and began to work ; Tyler being one of the first to join. Eogers 
described the melancholy meeting of three or four Gladstonians 
the first day or two, where they sat expecting. At last Tyler 
came — advenisti o desideraMlis ! They felt as if they had 
caught the very largest salmon with melted butter, lobster sauce 
and all. Then Hume Spry, then Archdeacon Hale. I am tell- 
ing you, I fear, what people have told you before, in all this. 
However, the London committee, which was out on the Satur- 
day after the Tuesday of the first communication of Estcourt’s 
retirement, was a great gain, and made an impression. I could 
see it producing an effect. 

One of the most remarkable things was Gladstone con- 
senting so immediately to be brought forward. The people in 
London had almost come to the resolution that he was an impos- 
sible card — i.e. too strong, I mean, in a party point of view for 
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meoess. And they had sent down Bemaid with Sir WiMiam 
Heathoote's name» to look about. In the meantime a carrier from 
m h^?e— i.e. H, J. Coleridge, crossed Bernard on the road with 
Grladstone's name. Coleridge, as soon as he had arrived in town, 
heard of Bernard’s mission with Heathcote’s name, and was 
0ving Gladstone up. But Hawkins and his father told him to go 
tO.Hogers. He went. 11. sent him to Northcote. Northcotehad 
an hour’s conversation with Gladstone, at the end of which G. 
was a declared candidate. So the next day, Wednesday, we had 
a meeting here — ie. in Magdalen — Gladstone’s being the name. 
Sewell trit^d to extinguish us with a speech, and threatened 
his fiercest opposition. But nevertheless we kept to our man. 
I must confess to have felt some most uncomfortable qualms 
tliroughout the first outset of the contest. To have to choose 
between two men like G. and Sir W. H., gave a most uncomfor- 
table res{)onsibility. And one heard on all sides, Oh ! we should 
have no objection to ^tr William Heatlicote, In fact his name 
was mentioned actually at the first meeting at Ogilvie’s, who 
ultimately chose Hound ;*so apparently certain we should have 
been of him, had we fixed on him. Of course it w’ould have been 
a different thing altogellier from having Gladstone; but he 
would have been a very gocwl man. Let us hope for him one 
day as Gladstone’s colleague. 

You should hear flohnsou ; he says it is “ the perfection of 
beauty.” First, we have bowled out eleven Heads of Houses 
and Cardwell. Secondly, we have bowled them all^ut again, 
and Round. And thirdly — which is a spice for the simply 
malignant to relish — Round himself lias lost his seat in Essex 
in consequence. 

The Provost has liehaved veiy characteristically. He has 
been for once in his life fairly perplexed ; and he has doubled 
and doubleil again, and shifted, and crept into holes ; at last 
vanished up some dark crevice, and nothing was seen but his 
tail One tlioughi one was to see no more of him, when, on 
one of the polling mornings, he suddenly emerged, like a rat 
out of a haystack, and voted for Round. The Heads, in fact, 
have been thoroughly inefficient Tiie election has literally 
gone oh wUlmU them. They have done nothing. Apparently 
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tltey were suMciently afraid of Gladstone’s success not to like 
the chance of meeting him afterwards as declared opponents : 
and they could not bring themselves to vote for him, so they 
have been mere individual Eoimdite&. One has hardly felt 
their existence throughout the contest. What do you think of 
Woolcombe of Balliol actually canvassing the Provost for 
Gladstone at the commencement! I should as soon have 
thought of engaging with a lion. Nevertheless, the Provost was 
most courteous. W. said we did rot wish to make a religious 
contest. Yes,” said the Provost, * ‘mt Mr. Gladstone cannot 
help having his religious views.’’ Thon Woolcombe asked him, 
Whether he considered our position at all a factious one — a 
committee of M.A.s bringing forward their own man without 
any connection A\'ith the Heads ? “ Oli, no — not the least ; it 
would be quiie ridiculous to think so.” 

It is quite amusing to sec how tlio contest lias brought out 
some men : H. Coleridge, for example. He lias been most 
useful thxoughout, and shown himself quite knowing. Then 
H. Harris lias do ae a great deal among our young Magdalen 
men, Snd has quite surprised us all as a canvasser. Wool- 
corabe of Balliol has been great too. Arthur Haddan is an old 
canvasser, and his experience in the Williams and Garbett case 
gave him a name. But he has kept up his reputation most 
decidedly. The astonishing perseverance with which he probed 
the terra incogtiiia of names in the (Inioersity Calendar was 
wonderful. There were only 600 at last of which he could 
give no account at all. I begin to doubt whether they exist 
myself. If they did, Haddan would certainly have got at them. 
Greswell was most characteristic, only his zeal was a too 
sanguine one. He was obliged to be kept in ignorance, as far 
as was possible, of the number of votes, and everything, 
because he went and boasted so immensely. As soon as we 
had got 800 votes he thought the contest over. 

What a strange affair this is of the Nottingliam election 1 ^ 
John Walter was elected the day or two after his father’s deaths 
quite without his knowledge. The first intimation he had of 
it was in the report from the Nottingham Eeperter, which came 
for insertion in The Times. It seems that the old genUeman's 
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deatb ]«odaced a sadden sensation, and that out of gratitude 
they inftontly resolved to elect his son. J. W. and H. W. 
were here voting, though within two or three days of 
their facer's death. The public-duty view prevailed. When 
shall we see you again ? 1 send this by your brother. — ^Yours 
afihctionately, J. 6. Mozlet. 

W. E. Gladstone, M.P., to J. B. M. 

August 6, 1848. 

Mt DEAK Mk. Mozley, — Your letter gives me peculiar 
pleasure by tiie announcement it contains that you believe 
many who voted against me in the recent contest are by no 
means broken-hearted at the issue. But 1 hope, in the anxiety 
to soften or remove adverse prepossession from the minds of 
any of those who are now become iny constituents, I shall not 
lose sight of that deeper debt wdiich 1 owe to my supporters, 
and especially, let me add, to my Oxford supporters, on 
account of the circumstance that there has liitherto been so 
little of personal acquaintance between them and tlie man to 
whom they have given their generous confidence, and their 
energetic and triumphant exertions. 1 am, believe me, truly 
thankful : the more tliankful, I liope, from all that I know of 
myself, and of my own shortcomings, and of the tendency of 
my mind to make, some at least, of those shortcomings pal- 
|mble in my public conduct ; and from the high, the veiy high, 
conception which I entertain of the duties which ^should be 
rendered to Oxford by her representative. 1 am divided 
between the keenest pleiusure upon finding injself so definitely 
and closely related to the University which I love with my 
whole heart, and the misgivings wliich, after having reflected 
a little on wliat I ouglit to be v>r to do, I turn to think of what 
I am. Of all the years of all the centuries which have 
made up her honoured existence, perhaps these now before us 
are the most critical— certainly they are among the most 
critical. I would that her interests were in stronger and in 
purer hands ; God grant in His mercy that I may attain, after 
my election, to the gifts wliich I ought to have had before it. 
I rely most upon ji^ur assurance, which I am confident is more 
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than verbal, that my vfeftLness will not be forgotten in the 
praj^rs of those who bear affection to Oxford. 

My hope is to be always there mentally, but much also 
bodily, and I have written to Mr. Grrcswell to ask how long a 
visit he thinks I may decently pay at the commencement of 
the October Term. So I will trouble you no longer. — Brieve 
me, always very sincerely yours, W. E. Gladstone. 

Rev. J. B. Mozley. 

In the course of the next term ^he proposed visit was paid, 
and J. B. M. writes of the occasion to his sister ; — 

Oxford, 1847. 

Gladstone has been here this week. I met him on Monday 
at Greswell s. Ho did his part ver) well, but had to make a 
speech, whicli was somewhat gloomy in its forebodings. He 
talked of changes, and movements in a way not gratifying to 
established institutions ; and the difficulties in which men lit 
Parliament would be placed. 

The fun of tiie evening was a speech of Gresweirs, who 
congratulated us oti our luck in winning the election ; it was a 
series of the most lucky chances which had got it. He en- 
larged upon luck and chance to such a degree, as wholly to 
supersede the merits of the candidate himself as any part of 
the cause. And he w'ent on so perfectly unconscious of this 
aspect of his speech, that, one by one, at last all the table were 
loudly tittering, wffiich rose at last into unmistakable laughter 
— Gladstone, who had kept his countenance with the utmost 
rigidity for a long time, at last being forced to give way. 

In November of this year Oxford was again thrown into 
commotion by Dr. Hampden*s appointment to the See of 
Hereford. This is not a time or place in which to discuss the 
merits of the question, but a few letters may be given which 
throw light on the feeling and thought of the period. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, December 3, 1847. 

My dear Anne,— . . . Thirteen bishofs of the province of 
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CmiBthuxj have signed a private memorial to Lord J. Bussell 
agamst Hampden’s appointment. This is a strong step. The 
opposition seems increasing too in the country. 

I dined at the Bishop of Oxford’s, at Cuddesden, on 
Monday. ... I must say I was more pleased with the Bishop 
than I expected, for I rather dreaded coming into contact with 
hhn. There was less artificialness about him than I expected. 
A love of the humorous is a great leveller, and he can no more 
reaist t<dling a good story, even though it a little compromises 
his dignity, than a dog can pass a tit-bone. He is exceedingly 
strong about this Hampden business, ^nd thought it a subject 
on which the whohi (Jhurch ought to make demonstrations. I 
am rather amused at the touchiness of the Bishops, now that 
there is a chance of their having Hampden on the same bench 
with them. They have very little respected our touchiness in 
Oxford on the subject, and have made men attend his lectures ; 
—-a circumstance wiili which Lord John will twit them, I 
doubt not. However, I am glad to see their orthodoxy — better 
late than never. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 


Among letters and papers treating of the great Hampden 
question is one from Mr. Golightly to Hr. Ogle, with a message 
to J. B. M., “ wlu) cuts me now:*’ — of course on account of his 
recent denunciation of his brother in TJw Standards It has 
something the air of an olive branch, and probably was received 
accordingly : — 

“As Hr. Hampden’s friends are making a \igorou8 attempt 
to persuade the public that the opposition to hi^ nomination 
proceeds from only one party in the Church, could you take an 
opportunity of informing him [J. B. M.] that Vaughan Thomas, 
lincaster, Trower, and myself, all members of Mr. Round’s 
oommittee, have protested in some way or other. For myself, 
if my name can bo of any use, I fully authorise the mention 
of it in The Ikwes, Gi«ii*dian, JKngli$h or any other 

periodical or paper.” 
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A letter to J. B. M. from Mr. Charles Marriott — ^the most 
single-minded of men — ^throws a kindly light on the Bisho|^ of 
Oxford’s change of tone : — 

Bradfield, St. Stephen's, 1847. 

My dear Mozley, — I have thought more about your4etter 
on the connection of the Bampton Lectures and Ohs. on BeL 
Dissent, and am convinced that, though valid pleading, it is 
not really conclusive to the full. 

The Bampton Lectures show so much confusion of thought, 
that their author is certainly capable of thinldng for a time 
that a given view involves what it really does not. And so he 
might, in writing the Observations, think for the time that the 
principles of his B. L. must involve so much, ana cease to 
think so afttrwaids. What he says of their being the same is 
his own opinion at a given time, but we know how much 
weight to attach to it. 

I tbink, theiofore, that if the Bishop clenches that with- 
drawal publiclj, and expresses publicly his disapproval of 
the language of the B. L, while he allows the author to put an 
orthodox interpretation on it even at a little strain, and passes 
him under that intei’pretation, it is -our business to acquiesce 
in his decision. 

If the Bishop of Exeter presses for a more formal tribunal, I 
blame no one who co-operates with him, but I would sdlow 
the Bishop of Oxford’s decision, though not exactly to my 
mind, to supersede my own opinion. I wish you to notice that 
in the passage on the Unity of God, Hampden calls this Unity 
a fact, thus admitting such a sense of the term. Don’t try to 
set this aside, for you ought not I have had a painful sense 
all these years, whenever I thought of Hampden, of his having 
been really misapprehended and misrepresented, though I still 
think, as I did from the first, that there was just ground for 
stronger acts than have been taken against him. I must saj5 
that my last conversation with the Bishop and subsequex^ 
consideration, have modified my opinion of Hampden’s hmesiy.^ 
I used to doubt it much more than I do now. Pray excuse 
this rigmarole, and try to put as much hrmtcela into the 
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busmeftft fts ycmr dogmatic conscience will let you. Such a 
fellow is apt to put one’s moral conscience to sleep. — 
]Ev€r yooiis affectionately, C. Makriott. 

A futther reading of the lectures does not bring J. B. M. 
round to these opinions, but he recognises that much rests in 

It is as clear as day what the theological system in them is, 
at the same time there would be great difficulty in proving it 
in a Court, especially such a prejudiced Court as Sir Herbert 
Jenner wouhi make. You have a few passages where the 
system comes out strongly and decidedly, but these are very 
few, the rest lies in tone. For example he [Hampden] uses the 
words ‘'heterodox” and “orthodox” throughout the lectures 
obviously with the most perfect impartiality between the two, 
thinking both equally wrong as being dogmatisers. I suppose 
no Court would take cognisance of iont, . . . Then the ques- 
tion would come to this, whether the few passages where the 
system docs come out would be allowed to have their real 
weight assigned tliem as inter})rcting the rest. 

The following letter rMates the confirmation at Bow 
Church, ])revious to the consecration of the Bishop-elect : — 

To niS SlSTEk. 

Janaarif 23, 1848. 

I went up to U)ndon for a day the beginning of this week. 
Coniish (of Littlemore), wlio was there, descrilied the scene at 
Bow Churcli us a more exciting one than the papers gave any 
idea of. He was certain that if it had not hem in ehurch there 
would have been a regular tumult. The Second * Oyez, oyez, 
oyez,” of the crier, inviting opponents to come forward and state 
objections, ending with, “ and ye Ml be heard;' produced an 
extraordinary sensation of indignation. It added to the effect 
that the proclamation was delivered in the properly uncon- 
eoioas, sonorous, nasal tone in which criers deliver themselves; 
so that nothing of the ridiculous was lost It was said Sir 
Rteroy Kelly entered veiy^ keenly into the ctise, and was even 
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sanguine as to the result. lushington lost his temper at Bo'W, 
all seem to say, and behaved quite disreputaHy as a judgon-- 
Yours affectionately, X B. M, 

A note from Mr. Kebie to J. B. M., dated February 18, 
touches gently on the Bishop of Oxford's part in the whole 
business. A friend, under the initial T., had l^een endeavouring 
to engage his [Mr. Keble's] good offices for a friendly notice in 
The Guardian, 

Fehnmry 18, 1848. 

My dear Mozley,- .\ I explained to him that I considered 
the Bishop to have been carried away into weak and incon- 
sistent behaviour through no bad motive, but from a:, earnest 
desire of peace joined to a fancy that he was the person to 
make it, as by a kind of special mission, which all must allow. 
I told him in substance that I thought Mr. K. had done more 
harm than good, and that the best line for the Bishop and his 
friends was to be quiet and leave it to his future conduct to 
show him the true and st^aightfor^^ard person which I have 
no doubt he wishes to be, and substantially is. . . . 

Accept my best thanks for “ Margin Luther," who I never 
expected could have been made so amusing and interesting as 
I find him — being now in my second reading. — Ever yours 
affectionately, J. Keble. 

Writing soon after this correspondence, J. B. M. to his sister 
says : — “ I have to dine — not an agreeable prospect — with the 
Bishop of Oxford on Wednesday, but he sent to ask me to meet 
his brother the Archdeacon, and I did not like to decline 
again." The Bishop’s social charm was an influence he did 
well to rely on. He always seems to have been most himself 
when most pleasing. 

To HIS Sister. 

FAfuary 28, 184d. - 

... At Cuddesden there was not much of a party, and 
what there was was of the free and easy sort . . . Bobert 
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WUbeifim^i wiui there, and we— that is C. Marriott, myself, tod 
over in the same fly. The Bishop was as eourteoua 
wd agreeable as ever. The subject of Hampden and the cove* 
ftnaiation of bishops, etc., was fearlessly entered upon in the 
generali but I observed that the awkward point was always 
kep| a respectable distance from. . . . The subject nicely moved" 
round it, and never touched. Hampden's letters have evidently 
nettled him. . . . All, under-graduates included, made them- 
selves perfectly at home, and certainly the Bishop has the art 
of making inirsous feel at home. He does not put on dignity. 
The Wilberforce nature })revails in him to a certain extent, 
notwithstanding his advancement. 

What a tremendous affair seems coming on now ! I never 
was so utterly astonished as at the first news of Louis Philippe’s 
abdication. But this event, T suppose, will soon be left behind. 

J. B. M. 

Amongst papers, shortly after this date, is a little note signed 
with well-known initial^: — “A pretty state we are in alto- 
gether, with a lladical Pope teaching all Europe rebellion! 
Every post brings a fresh argument for the duty of securing 
the middle classes if possible. — 11 I. W.” 

J. B. M. TO HIS SlSTEH. 


Fcbrimy, 1848. 

Tliere is a small excitement going on within a limited circle 
hero in consequence of a Musical Professorship l>eing vacant. 
Tlicrt* are some dozen ( uudidates — among the rest, the two fierce 
rivals, Dr. Wesley and Dr. (launtlet. Dr. (\iuntlet made his 
appearance in my rooms on Saturilay evening, and commenced 
instantly talking in a continuous flow about music and his 
own views. Before five minutes were over he was clianting a 
Psalm, in the style of what he conjectured to be the Temple 
service instituted by 1 )avid. He has written a book, of which 
bjS produced the proof-sheets of Pmilms with notation for 
ebanting in this style. I was not fascinated by it Dr. G. has 
one advantage — he is not a Imtft talker, though a copious one. 
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Be ill obvioedy tou a cle%er man, and when he breakfasted 
wK^ me tbe next mornings talked sometiines about othertu^ 
, jedte, and liras amusing.— Yorrs, J. B. M. 

J. B. M. may be said to have had a passion for music, if that 
word is compatible with serenity of tone and manner in l^t su- 
ing to it and talking of it. It stimulated thought. He had 
a correct ear and a fine intelligent perception of style and 
quality, a contempt for the comironplace and trash; he had 
strong tastes and dislikes, finding moral distinctions between 
different composers. He i\|Bver listened indolently or uncon- 
sciously. It might seem strange that his share in the perform- 
ance was never other than as a listener. But probably he had 
no singing voice (I doubt if any person ever heard him test his 
powers), and one may say that he never put his hand to any 
other skilled labour than that of holding and guiding a pen. 

To HIS SiSTKR. 

# 

Oxford, March 31, 1848. 

. . . There have been some amusing struggles this term in 
the Union — uu Debating Society — on the subject of Stanley's 
Sermons. You know what they are — a new volume — which have 
been preached before the University, and represent the German 
School in England. Mr. Burgon, a Fellow of Oriel and a 
tremendous Churchman, who is librarian to the Union, and to 
whom it belongs to recommend books for purchase to the Union, 
refused to recommend this book; whereupon a certain Congreve, 
a Fellow of Wadham, and great Anioldite, also a master at 
Rugby, came from Rugby on purpose to propose a vote of 
censure on Burgon, on the grounds that he had consulted his 
own private theological tastes in the matter, and not acted as 
the officer of the Society. The combat was conducted with 
great spirit ; and Burgon, who is a great punster, fired off an 
enormous number of puns on Congreve's name — allusion to 
rockets, a man of fiery temperament, etc. — and whether his 
puns or his arguments carried the day, he won it by some 
hundred to some thirty votes. 
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Stanley is a veiy amiable pleasing man in* himself, and 
would not like him to be the subject of any rude taiumph ; 
^but the whole affair seems to have been without any acerbity. 
I hie^e written a notice upon his Sermons in this C. K — a thing 
I did not want to do, inasmuch as I meet him occasionally and 
am always good friends with him. But it would not have 
dime to live omitted them altogether, so I made a notice of theni 
-~a tol«aably long one, I allow. . . . Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

Oxford, April 14, 1848. 

DEA.R Anne, — Palmer has a Chaldean visiting him here, 
quite a young man, and I should think quite a beau in his own 
country. He wears ordinarily our common dress, but will put 
on his Asiatic one if you want him. He dined with us in Hall 
yesterday in it, and really looked exceedingly handsome. He 
is a brother of a Mr. liassam, who is, though a Chaldee, our 
consul at Mossul. He gives a shocking description of the 
Turkish governors in the provinces, and describes them as 
sending for the rich men immediately on aniving at their posts, 
and fleecing them as a matter of course. The expedient is, 
when they have exhausted all the man’s wealth, and all he 
can beg from liis friends, to put liim to death, and suspend the 
body over the church door, till the congregation subscribe the 
rest of the sum pretended to be due from the unfortunate 
deceased. His uncle had his hand cut off, and died two days 
after from neglect and bleeding. The wonder to me is that 
people who can live elsewhere do not emigrate. 

I/)rd Forbes is in Oxford. He is a most zealous Scotch 
Episcopalian, and is now engaged in a sch&m<^ for building a 
Cathedral at Perth, in which he has received all sorts of rebuffs, 
but he goes on, and is gradually getting money. Mrs. Sheppard, 
the President’s sister, has given him £1000, and the President 
XI 00, and Mrs. Coutts he has hopes from.— Yours affectionatdy, 

J. B. M, 

At a dinner party in town — 

** The talk fell npon Lord 6. Bentinck. Everybody agreed 
he had killed himself by not taking holiday. He never had a 
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htdiday^ but vreat straight Lorn the excitiug work of the House 
to Newmarket. W. said he kept a regular office in Loud<m 
for the transaction of liis bettmg business with clerks. Mr. C. 
had met him at West Indian deliberations, and had been 
immensely struck with his calculating powers and his prodi- 
gious memory, not only for figures, but documents. He coaid 
remember a whole heap after he had beer once over them. 
Those calculating minds, I suppose, always must be calculating ; 
it gets tc be a kind of disease.’’ 

Mr. Keble, writing May 11, IS'^S, on a proposed Tract 
movement (** Tracts for tlie* Million”), ends a note to J. B. M.: 
“ I see, or rather hear, that you have got the petition T sent you 
in The 07iardian, and I am glad of it ; also I see that some one 
of your Eeviewers there has been abusing King Charles the 
First. He had need to be a very good man, that same Eeviewer. 
—Tours in haste and affection, J. K.” 

The close of year brought another excitement to Oxford 
and to society at large. The feeling raised by Jenny Lind is 
distinct from anything in one’s experience. Eecalling her 
voice we feel it a thing to hear once in a life ; but it did not 
need musical taste or feeling to enter into her charm. She did 
without beauty, and needed no feeling for music in her wor- 
shippers — in fact, raising enthusiasm in persons who did not 
know one tune from another, — by whom she was only to be 
described by superlatives and the most violent antitheses. She 
visited the Bishop of Norwich, and a description from the pen 
of A. P. Stanley stands before me : Jenny lind has been here 
for three days, and leaves to-day. Of her musical powers I 
will say nothing except that they produced no impression upon 
me [he had no ear for music] ; but her whole character and 
appearance is one of the most striking I ever saw — the manners 
of a princess with the simplicity of a child and the goodness of 
an angel. . . . The features are plain and homely, &r beyond 
what yon would infer from her portraits ; but when animated 
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aha is psffeetly lovely, and her smile is, with the exception of 
Dr. Pii8ef*s, the most heavenly I ever beheld.” Dr. Pusey also 
is said to have been perfectly insensible to music, but there 
was felt a fitness between the songstress and the divine that 
produced quite a solicitude to bring the two together. Dr. 
Pusey was sounded on the point. He declined all visiting, but 
was willing to show her the Chapter-house. This task, how- 
ev^, fell to others. The way to introduce the name to her 
would have Ix^en to tell her Dr. Pusey was Hebrew Professor, 
and a man of saintly piety. J. B. M.'s report is in a calmer 
vein, but every one who saw and heard her felt the need to 
give his impressions. Eveiy correspondence of the day had 
its attempt to define what is perhaps indefinable. 

To HIS SiSTElt. 

Oxford, December 2, 1848. 

My dear Anne, — I have seen Jenny Lind in her public 
capacity, not in private. The Donkins w^ere not successful. 
Her first appearance is certainly not taking. She is plain, and 
looked older than 1 e.tpected. . . . Now for the favourable 
side : I must say she had wonderful powers of making this face 
of hers look very pleasing, and even lofty and noble occasion- 
ally. She had two great powei-s in her face ; one of stiffening 
it, and the other of I’esolving it, so to speak ; I mean of im- 
parting all sorts of active expressions, chiefly of the arch and 
comical sort, to it. It was sometimes so perfectly motionless 
and stiff as to be almost corpse-like, but not without a certain 
grandeur, an expression of determined obstinacy, stubbornness, 
and hauteur. Then when she changed to active expression, she 
had all sorts of odd uses of her eyes, looking from underneath 
and from the coruem of her eyes, and so on, and was certainly 
excessively arch ; and one expression chased another, just like 
waves over the sea. I say so much about her powers of ex- 
pression in face, because it was quite obvious to me, before I 
had been in the room a quarter of an hour, that her face was 
half her singing. I felt sensibly that I lost full half whenever 
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I withdrew my glass. Her comic expression came out in the 
JRossini and the Swedish songs at the last However, to go to 
her vocal powers, I cannot say that her voice was so full a one 
as I expected, or so powerfiJ; her wonderful power over it 
seemed the great point She could positively do anything w^th 
it It was absolutely obedient ; I never heard anything at all 
equal to its flexibility; she tossed it about as conjurors do 
their bolls, and seemed to have twenty voices at once. She 
shook with such perfection that ^hc note seemed self-undu- 
lating. . . . Then she imitated an .^cho, first a slow, then a 
quicker one, till the eclio pf the last note was, as in the case 
of the real echo, mixed witli the succeeding note. Then she 
had astonishing powers of sustaining lung slow notes, which she 
displayed in the song from Weber. [If this was the song I 
heard, it realised to me Milton’s " divine enchanting ravfeh- 
ment.”] 

I have been wTitin«T a description of vocal machineiy more 
than of music ; but the fact is, a concert is almost necessarily 
a display of machinery. ... I do not consider that I have 
heard Jenny Lind to advantage, though she showed off her 
powers astonishingly. Of course there was rapturous applause, 
and waving of nats and caps. 

One amusing feature of the scene was, that being in an 
official University room — that is, the Theatre — the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Proctors, wlio were all there, sat in their chairs of state, 
and with their caps on. So that Jenny Lind was performing 
before the University ; just as w^e say, “ a sermon preached 
before the University.” — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

In the year 1849, J. B. M. was bursar of his College, and had 
accounts to keep — an occupation not much in his line. He 
reports himself as seeking relaxation under his duties in lighter 
fiction, for which graver literary pursuits did not leave him 
much time. After dashing off his thoughts on Mcmit ChriMo 
and Wvikering Heights — finding in the latter an element of 
truth and nature, however much it is spoilt~he touches on 
Vanity Fair, 
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To HIS Sister. 

Janvjiry 27, 1S49. 

* Vanity Fair I was agreeably disappointed in; I found it 
less in the caricature line than I expected. It certainly is 
fuH of pieces of truth and nature — I think superior to Dickens 
in that, though without his exuberant powers of description. 
What he fails in is power of sustaining a scene ; where feeling 
CKUnes in he cuts it very short, and this has a disappointing 
eileet on the reader, and it shows evidently want of power in 
the writer. It is clear he would make the scene longer if he 
could. 

To leave criticism. Gladstone is here for a few days, seeing 
his constituents. He dined with me yesterday in our common 
room, and of course, as in duty bound, made himself very 
agreeable, and talked on all sorts of subjects, literary and 
political. The revolutionary movement has at last reached us, 
and a Tutorial Society is now in formation, embracing all those 
who bear or have borne College offices, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing academical measures, and reporting thereupon to the 
Hebdomadal Board. Something of the kind has been wanted a 
long time, for the Hebdomadal Board never consult anybody 
previous to issuing a measure ; then, when the voting comes, 
there is no distinction allowed, but the whole must be either 
accepted or rejected. This is a gre«it stopper to all improve- 
ments. So some medium of conference beforehand with the 
Heads is a desideratum. This is only a form, in Tact, of the 
original |)owers of Convocation, which have disappeared for 
years. Of course the Heads will not like it ; indeed for us it is a 
somewhat revolutionary proceeding. But there is such solidity 
in the resident body of Mustcra that one need not be much 
afraid of excess. — ^\'ours affectionately, J. B. M. 

To ms SmTEK. 

Oxford, March 14, 1849. 

I have dipped a good deal into the book you sent me 
[PMry Fast and FreserU], The translations from the classics 
at the end are as good as elegant translators can make. 
Anstice has a considerable name. It so happened 1 heard 
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one it gives of his * recited at a party as a specimen of 
good translation, a few days before ^ had this book. 1 
most confess, however, that co me all translations, without 
exception, appear failures. Cowley’s, which is not a failure, 
is hardly a translation ; it merely takes the idea from Pindar : 
—translations, I mean, from the ancients. Modern, I sup- 
pose, is feasible. Miss Donkin’s, from the German, always 
strike me as being remarkable specimens of successful fusion 
— thmgs that one would read without knowing that they were 
translations. 


Tg HIS Sister. 

Oxford, May 2, 1849. 

We went our Magdalen progress last week — that is to say, 
two of us, niyself and the college steward together, hiring a 
carriage at Oxford, which we put on the rail to Eeading, and 
then posted. My companion is an excellent man of business, 
and fr jmidable lo farmers. His information and conversation 
were principall) in that department,,in which I was less at 
home than he ; so that he, though generally taciturn, was the 
principal talker of the two. He is a brother of Mrs. Bouth, 
one of the Berkshire Blagraves. The family is a good deal 
reduced; but Colonel Blagrave, his brother, is still a country 
squire of property. We drove through old family estates 
in the course of our travels, now passed away from them, but 
on which his fatln^r resided part of the year, in his boyish 
days ; going from one hall where he lived the winter, to another 
where he lived the summer, with an immense train of servants 
and cairiages, at a huge expense, there being no kind of difference 
between the two places, except that one was eighteen miles 
from the other. His kitchen bills may be estimated from the 
fact that his bill for malt for the year was £400. All the ser- 
vants and all their friends ate and drank ad lihUum ; and post- 
boys were never known to be sober on returning from his house. 
Our journey was as otiose as it is possible to imagine, starting 
long after breakfast in the morning, and stopping long before 
dinner in the evening : precisely the same days and hours for 
meeting tenantry being kept that have been since the College 
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vna foaaded, when travelling was conducted over itoapu^Ue 
roads, and <»i horsdiaalc, with College retainers, with huge horse 
]^Mis and arquehuBses behind.^ It was, probably, a hard week’s 

^ The eld order in Oxford ii so utterly changed that a glimpse into one 
•oene of iti domestic life may interest the reader. Dr. Aoiith, then in his 
$htb yetTf and his surroundings, even at the date of the following letter, 
were regnurded as relics of a former state of things : — 

“Oxford, Jum 11, 1849. 

* * My 01UK Maria, — Yesterday we dined at the President’s — such a curious 
Meresting scene ; Mr, B. congratulated Fanny on it, as what so few 
{leofile do see. The President is more old and wonderfuhlooking than any 
one could imagme beforehand. He must always have been below middle 
height ; but has bent and shrunk him^ to something startlingly short 
when he walks. In his chair one does fiot perceive it so much. The 
wig, of course, adds to the effect-such a preposterous violation of nature. 
It seems quito to account for his not hearing what people say. His 
manner was most kind and courteous to mamma ; and he took the 
op[K>rtunity of taking her into dinner to say some complimentary things of 
James, of whom I think he is very fond. It is really very nice to see 
his Fellows round him ; they seem so fond of him. An indulgent resjiectful 
reverence, with a go(Kl deal of fun all the while, is the general manner ; and 
he is very cheerful, and often laughs with the greatest heartiness. Mrs. 
Routh, in her way, is as unusual a x^efsou to meet ; and harmonises with 
the scene ; — extremely good-natured, jirobably had always something of the 
inauner of a child, stt wonderfully 8iin|)le and unassuming. James says, 
what an absolute contrast their drawing-room presents to any other Head of 
a House in Oxford, in the terms of easy familiarity between the Fellows «i(l 
their Head. Mrs. Kuuth is evidently not made for the stately. . . . She is 
so amiable and so thoughtful, in her way, for the comfort and amusement of 
her guests that one has (juite an affectionate feeling towards her. She took 
Its into many of tlie rooms, and into the College library. One singular addi- 
tion tothexiarty was Mr. Ormnzd Kassam, in full Chaldean costume, at Mrs. 
Routh's particular desire. This Rassam is brother of the Consul at Mossul, 
and himself was with Mr. lisyard, and his chief helji and ally in all his dis- 
coveries. You will remember the picture of this one in the procession of 
the Bull. James is always remarking his exact resemblance to the figures in 
the sculptures ; .and it is very true he claims direct descent from the ancient 
.Assyrians, and says Ins nation has never been allowa^'l to marry strangers, 
except just now, when his brother has mained an Rugbah woman. Dr. 
liloxam has spreaii ii abroad that he is forty-foui th cousin of ICebucbadnexzar. 
and iiassam complains that be has been asked everywhere if it is really true. 
. . . Mrs, Routh laments his approaching dex>arture: *We shall go into 
mourning when he is gone I Oh, he is such a good mao, such a very good 
foAti, 1 am so fond of him ! ’ The President compliments him on his beauty : 
* But at for such cousins as Nebuchadtiexzar, they are nothing to boast of.* 

“ The look of things there was all so characteristic. The house full of 
books I the dining-room filled with folios and quartos, drawing-room, stair- 
oasa, paatages, etc., witli smaller books. Mrs. Routh cmnplalns she shall 
soon not ho able to get about, from the accumulation of book-shelves, for he 
still buys, and knows where every book in his library is. She took ns into 
his dressin^room. The dressing apfiointments were of the most limited 
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peii^giinatioa theu. Herbert^ came to me at Winchester 
to bi'eak&st^ after which we went to the cathedral; aii4 t^en 
started to our manor fann at Otterbourne. There I left Blagrave, 
and called on Mr. Yonge with Herbert. Mrs. and Miss Yonge 
were not at home ; Mr. Yonge having left them in London, 
principally, I believe, to come down to see me, in order tc talk 
about Otterbourne school, for which he is anxious to procure a 
laige subscription from the College. I was sorry not to see 
Miss Yonge. We then went to Hursley, and lunched at the 
Kebles*, and went over the churchy which I had not seen before. 
The piers are criticised as being ra^^her too low, and I thought 
the altar end might have* been more raised. But the architect 
was bent on keeping the village chir ch style. It is impossible, 
however, to judge of it till the stained glass is in. Mrs. Keble 
looked very well, and Keble himself in good spirits. They 
have been successful with their ladies* petition against the new 
Marriage Bill, and have got nearly 10,000 signatures. Sir G. 
Grey vrho is to present it to the Queen, was very kind and 
polite in his nc ‘es to Keble, and made allusions to former days 
at Oriel. 

kind ; but the walls up to the ceiling are covered with books, and there is 
a set of steps, t'hich Mrs. 11. said he could aascend quite nimbly, to reach 
auy book he wants. As for the wigs, Mr. B. is in hopes of possessing one, 
and he ooinmunicates this ho])e to Mrs. Roiith, who makes many charac- 
teristic exclamations In the midst of all these venerable books, [lictures of 
founders, and old-fashioned hr uely furniture — the Fellows in their gowns, 
Rassam in bis bowing bright Fastern dress, and the President in his * knees,’ 
huge buckles, to his ihoes, and robes, all as different from anything one is 
used to as may be — ^tliere was a gentleman commoner not much at home in 
the scene. Hew 4d he had never worn his gown so many hours together in 
his life. The bright moment of the evening to him was when Dr. Bloxam 
got a cup of tea (which he had stipulated with Mrs. Routh should be a good 
cap, not hunband's tea) in his cocoa-cup. The management of these bever- 
ages was almost too much for Mrs. Routh, though she had Mr. B. and 
Fanny to help her. 

James was the one to talk to the President, and to draw him out. 
Tliey talked of Hume, Adam Smith, Horne, Parr, Hurd, Jortin, Dr. 
Johnson (who, by the way, Dr. Routh rememliered on his last visit to Oxford, 
detenbing htm to us, as though seeing him, in a * brown tradesman’s wig’), 
and disonssing style, etc. ... 1 could not hear much distinctly ; but knew 
what it was all about. ... I did not say that Mrs. Routh calls the President 
* tny own.’ * Take care, my own,’ 1 heard her cry out ; she is very attentive 
to him, and protested much against Dr. Bloxam’s satire on Husband’s tea*” 

^ His nephew, then at school at Twyford, before his election as HJng’s 
Scholar to Eton. 
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'Bhe mmtry about Selbonie, where we were one day, is 
viay befuititfuL I made acquaintance with a man who iemem< 
beied Gilbert White quite well, and had taken tea with him 
oftmi^YouTS aflfectionately, J. B. M, 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, March 15, 1850, 

The Gorham decision is of course making a sensation; or 
rather it is not so much a sensation, as a graver feeling that a 
long and anxious struggle is commencing, of which people do not 
see the issue. I do not think that the body of High Church- 
men are at all wanting to act in a hurry, but will be patient, 
and are prepared for years of contest and suspense. So I see 
nothing immediate coming to alarm people. There are a few 
who want to push matters to extremes at once, but the evident 
want of temper which such men show rather serves to make 
the rest deliberate. And such men are for the most part not 
men of weight or influenpe, intellectual or moral. Keble and 
Pusey are very conservatively disposed, also Marriott. I 
believe even Mr. Bennett is drawing back from his first 
movement. Maskell and* Allies are for extremes. 

With respect to tlie doctrinal question, and whether Mr. 
Gorham is really an actual heretic or not, I would not for my 
own part commit myself to an opinion. J have read enougli 
to see that the doctrine of baptismal regenemtion has a historj^ 
appended to it, and is not to be decided upon wholly from 
tlie verbal statements in the Church Office, but that we are 
bound to go into the history of it. And 1 certainly see vari- 
ous changes and modifications as to the doctrine, coming out 
in that history, as allowable within the ChurcJi. I see state- 
ments made sometimes, which, if put into easy English and 
placed before some of our orthodox friends, would be set down 
at once as heresy, but which occur in undoubtedly orthodox 
authorities. It is possible that further reading might undo 
the effect of what one has now reail; though I do not think 
that probable. But I know enough to see that people make 
very strong assertions on points on which they do not know 
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mudb in reference to this question. Archdeacon Wilberforoe’s 
book is by no means satisfactory. He seems to me to make 
considerable flaws both in his reasoning and also in his inter- 
pretation of passages in ancient writers. He preached a 
stirring sermon on the Report last Sunday. — ^Yours afTec- 
tionately, J. B. M. 

In his letters home at this date, at each returning quarter, 
there is generally some mention of the Christian BemembraruxT, 

To HIS SiSTEK. 

Oxford, April 3, 1850. 

I hope the C. R, meets with you: approbation ; I think it a 
decidedly good number. . . . Church’s article — ^the last one 
[Church and State] — is very good, and will I hope have the 
eflfect of quieting some minds who think so fearfully of our 
Reformation Erastianism. It had the effect upon me, as if one 
who^j bide of ihe truth, which had been completely suppressed 
throughout thi.. controversy, and all Jihe controversy of the last 
twenty years, had now fairly come out. Of course we shall 
displease our ultra friends who are eager for a convulsion. I 
confess I an. not. Nor do I see anything in the temper of 
those who are which attmcts me. 

Southey’s poetry I have not read for years, but I remember 
the impression it al\/ays produced upon me was that of a 
brilliant, lighted-up stage-scene. I allude to all that goigeous 
Asiatic scenery and pomp piled upon pomp, all very powerful,' 
but not an elevation of a material simply natural to begin 
with, as the highest poetry is, but starting upon an unearthly 
unnatural ground from the first. The change from his early 
Utopianism to his common sense content in after life, and 
satisfaction with his pursuits, and with the world because 
it supplied them, is a change, some modification of which 
thousands of people go through, but in Southey all comes out in 
black and white. The letter to Coleridge at the end is truly 
characteristic of him — that is in one of his best aspects : — a 
tremendous letter certainly.^ ... I was at the X.’s the other 

’ A letter reproaching Coleridge with hie Invish display of all the tlgiui of 
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day; ' Ske ia mther criticised here in the form that men say 
they lilie her sister the better of the two. This sort of criticism 
is unfair, for Miss X. is, after all, a more active contributor 
amusement than the other. But all people profess 
to adu^ quietness of manner, and to make that their standard ; 
though, when it comes to, they will pass by the quiet one, and 
go to the vivacious. 

He comments on the news of an eccentric marriage, which 
excited stronger surprise in some quarters : — 

The nev’s about A. B. \vas a surprise, though I could 
not bring myself up to the proper standard of grief. There 
is something, however, almost grotesque, that prevents deep 
feeling, the oddness of choice is so much the most prominent 
feature. After all, he has done only what Richard Hooker did, 
but events that happen now strike one so very differently from 
those that happened three centuries ago. I hope he will bring 
her into some kind of shape, so as to allow of our seeing him 
again — for I find, after all, my opinion of him is not so very 
much altered. I have no doubt he would talk exceedingly 
well and interestingly about the whole affair, and show it in 
such a variety of aspects* as would entirely deprive it of the 
matter-of-fact, ordinary incident (»f a man marrying his cook, 
and present us with a ]ucce of poetry instead. 

To ms SiSTEK. 

OXFOKD, 1 1, 1850. 

A petition to tlio (iueen and address to the Archbishop* are 
now in course of signature, generally among members of Con- 
vocation, resident or non-resident, though the ctinvass for non- 
resident names has not yet completely commenced. The 
petition is ably got up, and the points brought forward are 
good. The lawyers in town had prhicipally to do with it. I 
send you a copy. You will see the President s name appears 
at the top. He looked over it and made some corrections 

Imikdtiiip to peoplft h« not really care for. Bee L '^t and Omregp<mdmee 

Bebtrl. vol. i p. 266 . 

* On the threatened Koyal OommiMion for Unieereity Reform. 
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More printing. The greet apprehension felt hei^, even among 
those who are inclined to the cause, is as to Convooation. 
They dread the row and dissensions which will ensue. This 
apprehension is entertained principally by the officials of the 
place. I own I am not much surprised at this ; for a formal 
move for Convocation is a serious thing — all parties have 
agreed so long to put down the idea, the High Church party 
quite as much as the rest; and in all the only champion 
of Oom'oeation has been Whatelv. . . Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

In a letter written ]V%y 1850, James has heard from Mr. 
Gladstone on the Colonial Church question, who also tells him 
he is preparing a speech on the University question, to come 
on on the COth of May. J. B. M. reports that " the document 
of the Hebdomadal Board in Tlie Times was written (I hear) 
by the Provost.” About this time my brother Tom spen^ a 
few uays at Uerby, when the subject of the Commission was 
entered upon. His sister writes to J? B. M., May 21 : — 

“ I think that Tom regards the Eoyal Commission as inevi- 
table, and t^at people will weaken iheir chance of influence 
and the weight of their opinion by opposing all cliange as the 
Heads are doing. Our argument was that people did well to 
mistrust Lord John. H. seemed to say you did not commit 
yourself to him by allowing this first step. *If a man comes 
with a pennyworth of watercresses to your door, and you buy 
them, you aK not bound to buy a dead horse if he comes with 
it an hour after.’ He will not allow it to be an objection that 
Lord John knows nothing of the University system, as possibly 
this deficiency deprives him of power to carry his point. He 
seemed both anxious and interested on the subject.” 

The Commission was appointed. 

To ms Sister. 

October 17, 1850. 

The Heads of Houses are in a state of considerable excite- 
ment about the new Commission, and the presence of Jeune at 
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the Bo0ixd led fx> a discussion as to the propriety of the same 
Tpemm hdmging to two antagonistic bodies, as the Board and 
tbe Oommission ara The discussion ended in the Board 
resolving itself into a Committee containing all the members 
of the Bwd with the single exception of Jeune. 

Towards the end of the year 1850 Lord John startled the 
oountiy by his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxf6rd, November 29, 1850. 

. . . Everybody is expecting considerable difficulty from 
Lord John in the next Parliament. The popular feeling is 
thorou^ly expressed for some bill against the Koman 
Catholics ; but how can Loid John do it and retain his Irish 
members ? And if no bill is passed, and these Roman Catholic 
bishops go on calling themselves Bishop of Northampton, etc., 
it will be a blow to the Queen’s supremacy, for the whole 
world has agreed that the Queen’s supremacy is involved in 
this matter. I)., who is a considerable Romaniser, met Cardinal 
Wiseman the other day at Mr. Scott Murray’s at dinner. There 
was a grand party of Roman Catholic gentry and nobility, 
ladies, etc., and converts. All went on their knees to the 
Cardinal. I), was disgusted with the man himself, and 
thought him vulgar. He began immediately talking about 
his pamphlet and its sale. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, Fdnmary 6 , 1851. 

We had our meeting on the University Commission on 
Wednesday, and decided by 26 to 5 against giving any infor- 
mation. There was never known so large a meeting of Fellows. 
At the same time we carried a resolution unanimously that 
something was to be done for the improvement and extension 
of our CoU^ system of educi^on. So we are going to reform 
ourselves. 
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Speaking of certam reoeut clmcal converts J. B. M. writes 

A. sets up now quite as a layman. He has taken a house, 
and famished it in style, and, being a man of good family and 
fortune, he does not seem to have lost secularly by the change. 
E. takes advantage of his lay character, and goes to the theatre. 
C. has a stall at the Opera-house. No particular harm in this, 
if they really suppose themselves laymen. . . . And yet, under 
all the circumstances of the case, when men have put them- 
sehes forward as such tremendon.^ theologians, these things are 
rather ridiculous.^ 

To HIS Sister. 

Oxford, March 9, 1861. 

The excitement of the political world has made up for the 
want of events in Oxford, of which there has been a dearth 
throughout the term, the most important fact I know being 
that Magdalen College is going to reform itself, and has ap- 
point od a committee for that object, of which I am one. We 
have nearly co* eluded our sittings npw, and a report is being 
drawn up. We shall recommend to the College to found a 
Hall in connection with itself, and adapted for the most econo- 
mical style o: life for the students. Also the old corrupt system 
of nomination to demyships will be abolished. As I have had 
my share of the patronage of this system, it is no great sacrifice 
to me now to recommend its abolition. 

The prospects of the political world are sufficiently unsettled. 
Nobody seems to imagine Lord John can continue much longer, 
and if he goe^, one does not know why the Peelites may not come 
in. If they do, and Gladstone with them, the University will 
perhaps have cause to thank the Election Committee, which 
brought in the latter, as he is quite determined against the 
University Commission. At any rate. Lord John is not the 
person he was ; his wing is cut short, and he can no longer be 

^ The eagerness at certain clerical converts to parade their emancipation 
from the restraints of Anglican orders was an irritating feature of the day. 
In my correspondence ladies describe with a sort of loathing encounters 
with old acquaintance whom they had known in all the decorum of eleiioal 
black, now garbed in showy waistcoats, or as one letter specifies in ^ blue 
necklet and ginger-ooloar^ trousers.” 
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etMneig^lieally mischievous. A Peel Ministry will be favourable 
to the Ittir claims of the Church, and disposed to give up the old 
Boyal Prerogative ground. Lord Aberdeen voted for the Bishop 
of t^s^on's Bill, and Gladstone and Sidney Herbert would 
boA be strong on the Prerogative question. Gladstone, too/ 
has great private influence over the Duke of Newcastle. As for 
Sir James Graham, he does not care a farthing for the Church, 
or for equity ; but he would be obliged to make terms with 
Gladstone, if he was to have his services. So, on the whole, 
the claims of the Church are looking up. The Eoman Catholics 
have done good service here, for nothing has so damaged the 
Prerogative prestige for years as this late affigur. The real 
weakness of the whole claim has been so thoroughly exposed. 
At the same time, I am far from looking with unmixed satis- 
faction on a state of greater Church liberty. It will be con- 
nected with all sorts of nuisances, and the advantages gained 
will be much less than people anticipate. However, such a 
course of things is the order of the day, and the spirit of the 
age naturally brings it on, So, even if one did not want it, one 
has no choice in the matter. 

I have kept very well hitherto, but should not be surprised 
if, as a measure of precaution, I took a run down to Malvern 
for two or three days. I have never been there, and have an 
idea that the air is exactly the thing. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


To HIS SlSTKlL 

April 26, 1851. 

. . . Our College politics have had a serious reverse since I 
wrote last. The President has summarily squashed the whole 
scheme, on the ground of being unstatutable. The committee, 
upon this, feel a little touched, just that gentle irritation being 
excited, which is rather pleasing than otherwise to the mind. 
His argument is the niost ridiculous you can conceive, and this 
he probably knows ; hut anything that threatens to interfere 
with Magdalen as it is he cannot bear. Wliether we shall pro- 
ceed any further or not I don’t know. The President has an 
absolute veto, or rather initiative, in College. Perhaps we may 
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make a jmpcdal to get th|i Statute question settled by an appeal 
to thb Visitor. Meanwhile, it is a great triumph td the Univer- 
sity Commission, who will, of course, say. Here is a college 
trying to improve itself, and cannot for want of an external 
itnpi^. 

You would see Manning’s and Hope’s conversions in The 
Times, It is James Eobert Hope, not the other. He has always 
had a strong R 0. bias, and was expected to go five years ago, 
when J. H. N. went. 

I have been two days with my iuend Frank Faber. He is 
always a pleasant person to go to, being so amusing a talker, 
and pointed and lively. He is far superior to his brother 
Frederick in this point, whose talk always seemed tc- me arti- 
ficial and with effort, and, after all, nothing sharp about it. — 
Yours, J. B. M. 

In July of let'll 1 is nephew, John Rickards Mozley, was 
electee King’s ^^cdiolar at Eton, as on the same occasion his 
brother Herbert had been two years beTore. 

To ms SiSTKR.# 

Oxford, August 1, 1851. 

I congratulate you all, and especially Jemima, on Johnny’s 
triumphant success, which justifies the bold predictions of 
Herbert from the fir^t, and is a well-merited reward to him after 
his exertions. T had been expecting for two or three days past 
to hear some news, remembering that this must be the time 
when the examination would have to be decided; the com- 
pleteness of coming in on the spot is also a great additional 
satisfaction. 

Oxford is so quiet that one really quite feels as if one was 
at some place away from it ; it loses its identity ; and a stroll 
in the deep shades of our walks in the evening has the effect of 
an entire remoteness from all human things. 

We voted at a College meeting last week a portrait of the 
Bishop of Exeter to be placed in Hall, he to choose his own 
painter. — ^Yours, J. B. M. 
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Writing August 13, a postscript says 

•^Tho Bishop of Exeter has acknowledged our compliment in 
hil usual polite style to the President ; in a letter in which he 
also illud^ to the chance of himself and the President having 
to suffer and be confessors together in the cause of the Church. 
The President, who remembers old times about the Bishop of E., 
was rather amused than edified by the allusion, and thinks it 
a capital joke.” 


To THE Eev. E. W. Church. 

** Derby, May 17, 1852. 

I am going to give you a small commission, which I hope 
will not take up much time. There is a certain book called 
Stephen’s Collection of Ecclesiastical Statutes, which contains 
all the Acts of Parliament relating to the Church specifically 
from Magna Charta dowuiwards. 

I want the period between the Eeformation and the dissolu- 
tion of Convocation in .1717. Could you run over the pages, 
and note the sorts of Acts which passed through Parliament 
relating to the Church during this time ? I want rather to know 
whether any relating to diocesan or parochial organisation, 
or clerical residence or pluralities, and any of the sort of Acts 
wliich for the past fifty years have been usual in Parliament, 
passed during that time. 

The reason I want it is for this. On looking over Lathbury’s 
History of Gmrocation, I do not see that Convocation troubled 
itself at all with the temporal organisation of the Church, con^ 
fining itself to canons about doctrine and ceremonial services, 
etc. So if any such Act passed Parlianient then, it would show 
that the Convocation of that day left such matters to the Crown 
and Parliament, and did not Uiink that its tmn emfirmatwn 
in such case v^as necessar)’. 

I see the London Church Committee object to Lord Bland- 
ford’s Act, on the ground that assent of Convocation ought to 
be had in such a case. 

I do not remember that any such Acts did pass Parliament 
in those times, for things were tolerably at a standstill in point 
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of population, which has ))een tlie great reason of such Acts in 
later years. However, such a length of time would hardly pass 
without some interference of Parliament with Church tempera- 
litiea 

Tt has occurred to me, and I think I have talked to you abcut 
it, that if Convocation does meet again, our friends will be ais- 
gusted to find these sorts of Acts passing through Parliament 
just as heretofore, without any reference to Convocation, or the 
least idea, on the part of any one member of the House, that 
its opinion is to bo asked on the subject. One cannot expect 
the House to discontinue its present n.ode of legislating on such 
subjects, and then the Churbh will appear to many more subju- 
gate than over ; for Convocation being met will be simply a 
spectator of such legislation, and not a participator in it. 

So I tliink we ought to be raising up some image, if we can, 
of the practical future of Convocation, to tell men what they 
are to expect, and what Convocation is to do, and what it is not 
to do. 

I rather purpo.3 trying to get an article out of Gladstone, on 
the subject of the Parliamentary relation to Convocation. 

As you have looked into the French Convocation history a 
little, perhaps ou might know what Were its general subject- 
matters, What po’vers did the Crown and Parliament of 
France exercise in the temporal organisation of the French 
Church 1 And did the Fiieuch Convocation assent to or share 
in such oiganisatioD ^ . 

I am reading MilFs Logic, i.e. judiciously — those parts I can 
understand. lam much impressed with the immense quantity 
of thought which he has put together, though one rather misses 
that very high sort of acuteness which one has in Hume and 
Pascal. He seems to get at his philosophy by patience and 
accuracy more than genius, though one would not say that he 
had none of the latter. And I cannot help suspecting that he 
makes considerable blunders in consequence of some defect 
here; for patience and accuracy cannot do everything, and 
will make mistakes for want of genius, just as genius will make 
mistakes for want of them ; but I am talking prematurely. — 
Tours affectionately, J. B. M. 
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Derby, Jwm 21 , 1862 . 

Mt dear Church, — ^T our article is an important one,' as 
being a judgment on a question which has been raised so much 
lately, viz., the trustworthiness of Pascars letters. And Pascal 
is such a book, such a centre and peg in the war theological, 
that it is highly important it should be kept, and the proper 
dWtence be made when it is attacked. M. Maynard is sufficiently 
clever to deserve an answer, and he exposes himself sufficiently 
to make him a convenient man to answer. 

Tlie article has suffered a little here and there from your 
having to do two things at once, collect information and arrange 
it. I think it is impossible to do this myself ; so a point here 
and there loses by not being sufficiently brought out. But the 
idea you give of his arguments (M/s, I mean) is very accurate 
and forcible. The view of the sacraments, as entertained in the 
Roman Church, will be new to people. At least I had never 
heard of it. 

I have not exactly expressed what I think your article does, 
viz., that it lets one into a whole interior state of things in the 
Roman Church, — not of an exaggerated and horrible sort as 
the disclosures** so called, which people do not really believe 
(I mean those who arc l>ent on fairness to Rome), — but of a 
probable and ordinary stamp of commonplaceness and laxity 
and worldliness, such as people will instantly recognise 6U8 true. 
They have let the cat out of the bag, in short, and we have 
iiiken advantage of it. —Tours affectionately, J. B. M. 

In June of 1852, J. B. M. went abroad with his sisters. 
After taking tlie Rhine leisurely, he writes : — 

To THE Rev. II. W. Church. 

Geneva, July 11, 1862. 

We have not been very expeditious travellers to get no 
further than here after seventeen days, but we professed to 
take it easy. . . . Nothing we have seen in the way of scenery 
is equal to the upper (I mean) Vevay end of the Lake of 
Geneva; it is truly Achenmtian. It had that dark puiple 

^ ind URramontoiiiina : ” Cfcrwiiaii Rtmembrawer. July 1062. 
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mist on it when wo first saw it, out of which the tretnen- 
dous locks on the Savoy side gloomed awfully. The opposite 
bank, too, is so mild and agricultural, with lonesome and 
quiet villages, that when you looked from your steamer, first 
on one side and then on the other, you might fancy the water 
dividing earth from Such scenes must have sug- 

gested to Homer and Virgil their ideas on such subjects, I 
should think that when Ulysses, after rowing nine days on the 
ocean, at last reached the ^t-/>otirra, and saw the ghost of 
Achilles, Ajax, etc,, it must have been some such place. . . . 
We took in the Lake of Geneva at the special recommendation 
of my brother Tom, who was wonderfully taken with it last 
year. . . . Geneva is certainly a taking place, and looks by no 
means Oalvinistic. 

I cannot exactly make out what sort of thing the National 
Swiss Church is. Where I have introduced the subject I have 
always observed an irclination to stick up for it, as against the 
Free Church, and that in religious quarters: e.y. travelling 
with a Moravian by diligence, a good sort of man — who talked 
of Scott and Newton — he said the Free Church of the Canton 
Vaud was but a small section, the mass of the people going 
with the Naaonal Church, I pushed him with the Geneva 
Ghurch, asking if the National Church of Switzerland as a 
body had religious communion with the German Church ? — 
a question which lie parried by saying that each Canton had 
its own Establi-^heii Church, which had not necessarily com- 
munion with t|jie Churches of other countries. In an Evan- 
gelical bookseller^s sliop here there was the same kind of 
shiftiness. I saw immediately that the subject was an unplea- 
sant one. What was the difierence between the National 
Church and the Free Church ? Oh, pets beaucoup !” I 
confessed myself surprised, and said I understood there was a 
serious difference in doctrine. But the man shrugged up his 
shoulders higher and higher, and said “Gest suivant, Mon- 
sieur.” He admitted, however, afterwards that the National 
Church of Geneva denied the divinity of Christ. The Free 
Church has only 5000 here. 

The Boman Catholics on the Bhine are having vernacular 
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services at a great rate. They are more prominent than they 
were, I think. At Cologne the Grand Mass was very poorly 
attended, hut perhaps that might be owing to the choir being 
blocked up. Again, at vespers, there was literally nobody 
except ourselves. The popular services were some vernacular 
litanies. At Strasburg there were two in the Cathedral, very 
effective, about half an hour each, with a sermon after them* 
The organ accompanied with full power, and the whole congre- 
gation singing in the nave. It was in fact little more than 
hymn-singing and a sermon. I sometimes wish our Church 
would adapt herself in the same way to the wants of the 
people. 

The Germans being a nation of singers, the Church seems to 
make everything singing there. . . . 

Best remembrances to Johnson and his wife, and the Ogles. 
— Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

It was during this excursion, when the party had reached 
Como, that the news calhe to them of the death of Mrs. Thomas 
Mozley. She had been long in weak health ; but when her 
sisters-in-law took leave of her iii passing through London no 
fear of tlie coming event, so imminent, was in their thoughts. 
There had always been a strong mutual regard and appreciation 
between her and her brother-in-law, shown in many pleasant 
instances in the family correspondence. 

J. ll M. TO T. M. 

Como, Jnbj 24, 1852. 

My dear Tom, — The sad news lias just arrived. It is 
indeed a shock to us all. I feel all sorts of recollections 
crowding upon mo now that she has pissed away. It is a deep 
blow to one's spirits, yet I could truly wish always to be in 
the state of min<t in which I am now, if one could be without 
the occasion which causes it. Such events are indeed wonder- 
fully calming and subduing, and everything in this world seems 
of no importance, and the love of the world loses its hold upon 
one for the time, when they take place. I need not say how 
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unexpected the news ia None of us were at all prepared 
for it. 

We are, you may easily imagine, in no humour to enjoy 
any more Italian scenerj”, and shall leave this place by the 
quickest route for England immediately. I am glad to hear 
from Jemima that you bear your loss as every one who knows 
you would expect you to do. — ^Yours affecticnately, 

J. B. M. 

On the death of the Duke of Wellington the vacant Chancel- 
lorship becomes an important subject. 

a 

To THE liEv. E. W. Church. 

Septemher 2C, 1852. 

My DEAR Church, — In case Lord Derby should not accept 
the offer— an event wliich, I think, is on the cards — and Lord 
fiedesdale is not put up, which appears certain; as one has 
not heard of anybody seriously proposing him, I should wisa 
my name to be ^mt to a requisition to the Duke of Newcastle ; 
and so leave H with you. The more 1 think of Lord Derby^s 
position as Premier, tlie more 1 see difficulties — or what 
should be su^h — to his acceptance of the Chancellorship. I 
cannot think, with The Guardian, that a statesman as such is 
cut out; for this would be simply driving us to take some 
stupid nian every tune. Brt a statesman and a Premier — under 
the present circumstan«ies of the University — will certainly 
find himself lu an awkward situation as Chancellor. For he 
cannot avoid, if’ he stays in office, acting in some way respecting 
the University. For to do nothing will be to act, and to act 
decisively. And he cannot act as Premier without coming 
into some collision with his office as Chancellor. The public 
will say, You are an advocate, not an impartial man to legislate. 
On the other hand, if Lord Derby does not feel himself at all 
sure of office, he may say that it does not suit him to reject 
a permanent position on account of so slippery a one as a 
Premiership. — ‘Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

In 1852 J. B. M. visits his brother Arthur, then curate of 
Hingham, of w^hich the Hon. W. Wodehouse was rector. 
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To HIS Sister. 

Hingham, Nmemher 1, 1862. 

It was a long time since I had seen your band, and I was glad 
to «ee it again. I stayed three weeks at Yarmouth ; through 
half of that time I had the advantage of Arthur’s and Eliza’s 
coiapany. I do not know whether the reason is that there is 
nUthiiig else to see, but I think the sea is seen to great advan- 
tage at Yarmouth, nor do I remember more enjoying walks on 
tito beach. It comes in with considerable force sometimes. 
About sunset the lights on it were particularly good, especiallj^ 
when it was calm ; then the nursei^y of bloaters really looked 
quite spiritual. I indulged in a few novels recommended by 
the Wodehouses: Markland and Margaret Maitland, by the 
same author, are very good, though with defects, and wanting 
incident and filling up. But there is a genial element of 
domesticity in the principal character in each, which is brought 
out very well ; and there is a good deal of humour, which is a 
great advantage. Novels are generally very deficient in it. . . . 

Mrs. Norton is to me a very stupid novelist, if one is to 
judge from a certain Stuart of Dunhath, full of drawling and 
exaggerated sentiment from beginning to end, without incident 
or humour ; and depending really, as far as I could judge, on 
certain awkward positions of things, — as approaches to the 
vicious, — for its interest at all : there being, 1 suppose, some 
people sufficiently morbid to like the excitement of that, without 
absolutely approving it. — Yours afiectionately, J. B. M. 

In 1853 a new eh'ction was called for on Mr. Gladstone’s 
taking office under Sir James Graham’s admmistration. 

To HIS SiSTEU. 

Oxford, January 9, 1863. 

The election is going on well ; Gladstone eighty-seven ahead. 
I hardly expect, with this majority and the fact of two defeats, 
many more will be brought up on Percival’s side, . . , Keble 
and Moberly came up the first day, and dined in Oriel, where 
I met them. Keble seemed in good spirits, and not to care 
about the coalition — ^very angry with Denison. Bat Isaac 
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Williams is strong against Gladstone, I hardly know on what 
exact ground, whetner political or some other. It must be Con- 
fessed th^ all these chaxge^ have a tendency to increase a sort 
of Liberalism even in quarters most sacred from such intrusion^ 
And a High Church Liberalism bids fair to be the order of the 
day. The regular Liberals, however, are only half suppoiters of 
Gladstone, and come up evidently with some reluctance. The 
Globe for some days hinted \ery plainly the idea that it would be 
a good ^hing if the University should turn G. out. This was not 
a good start for a coalition of part. 3S. And the first two days* 
poll certainly looked very like the Liberals keeping back. 
However, TJoe Globe and the Liberals have both come round. 
It is certainly surprising, 'and shows great power in Gladstone, 
the waj in which he contrives to '»*etain two large parties, who 
hate each other, both supporting him. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

To Eev. R W. Church. 

Magdjilen College, FeK 10, 1853. 

My question comes on on Friday evening, at the Tutors* 
Association, which is held at Oriel. 1 wish you could get 
your duty done next Sunday, and come up for a few days 
till it is settled. As far as I have sounded men hitherto, 
it is approved of, the only objections being as to some matters 
of detail, and how to work it with the present viva voce system. 
Some men too, otherwise favourable, rather cling to the 
Hebdomadal Board as the channel of communicating evidence 
to the public. 

On the whole, I am disposed to leave these questions open. 
Let the committee, or committees, chaiged with the report 
settle with themselves whether they wait ; they will know by 
thinking it over, whether their view is clear or requires infor- 
mation from others, whether they feel their minds made up. 
And as to the Hebdomadal Board, after we have collected the 
evidence, let us consider whether we shall send it on to the 
Hebdomadal Board to print, or print it on our own account 
My main point is secured if the evidence is collected and pub- 
lished in any form ; though it is of advantage that evidence 
should be brought out, and put in a good point of view by a 
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lavopi^ble report, instead of being snubbed, as it may be 
stubbed, by the Hebdomadal Board report. My propositira is, 
that we collect evidence (which the Hebdomadal Board is not 
really doing) by asking for it, and drawing men’s attention to 
particular points; when collected, then publish it in one 
way or another. 

To HIS Sister. 

February 15, 1853. 

1 find myself in the thick of, — where I was when I wrote 
last, — University questions, and shall, remain so for some time, 
I hardly know what has made me gAtuitously undertake such 
a subject, except I may venture to believe that it is public 
spirit. Certainly I came up to Oxford this time resolved to 
have nothing to do with them, and to pursue quietly my theo- 
logical reading. But one cannot live in the midst of any world, 
and refuse all sympathy with its interests and agitations. At 
least I cannot ; some can. Accordingly, 1 have now an article 
in the Quarterly, to which J am engaged. Gladstone introduced 
me to Lockhart, who was very civil and ready to have one : — 
this by writing ; I did not see him. The changes recommended 
in the blue-book are so preposterous and unjust that one could 
not contemplate the shame of their being accepted without 
indignation ; and in tlie meantime nothing is being written on 
the other side ; and the idea has been gaining ground that the 
blue-book was being accepted. So, by way of offering my 
feeble opposition to such a result, 1 undertake this article. I 
have also induced the Tutors’ Association to enter on the work 
of collecting evidence on the other side, it having confined itself 
hitherto to vim voce discussion. As all the productions of the 
family pen have «n interest to the home world, I enclose a 
paper 1 sent out a fortnight ago, in addition to which I read 
a paper oii the subject last Friday to the Tutors’ Association, 
and the motion was formally discussed last night, and carried 
by a largish majority, I hope to get a good deal of valuable 
evidence, and on the side of moderate reform, without sweeping 
measures upon the Colleges en mum. 

A pamphlet is coming out on the election by Sir S. North- 
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cote; and tlie Provost has written a letter. The Bishop of 
Oxfonl preached at St Mary’s yesterday a University seiteon» 
pronounced to be very useful for the under-graduates by the 
Fellows and Masters. Lc^rd Derby and the President are ex- 
changing polite pieces of scholarship. The President sent him 
a copy of a little tract, with an inscription in Latin, and Lord 
Derby has sent the President a copy of Creek verses written 
by himself on the President 

To THE Eev. B. VL Church. 

• Oxford, Fehrvary 16, 1863. 

I carried my motion at the Tutors* Association on Monday, 
by a majority of 14 to 5. The meeting was not so large a 
one (there were three or four men who did not vote as I could 
have wished), hut large enough perhaps for the purpose, 
especially as all knew of the scheme, and therefore if they 
stayed away could not have felt hostile to it. So now we 
musv set to v/ork. No committee is appointed yet; that, I 
understand, is my privilege to propose. I wish you would 
think over any questions that may occur to you, and give us 
the benefit of them. I must confess to a great hankering 
after rather an audacious effort; tairly asking (the reason 
might be modestly and solidly stated in a circular) the dis- 
tinguished merchants, manufacturers, attorneys, barristers, and 
the representatives of the different professions in the country, 
What are the wants they feel with respect to a University 
education ^"'‘V'hcther they want it at all for their young 
men ? — What modification in the teaching of the place would 
be required if they did want it ? — How much time could be 
spared from business education ? I gathered from S. Denison’s 
evidence that there was a want felt of this kind by the 
harristers. But really, after all the talk there has been for some 
years about University extension, one feels one’s-self almost 
entirely in the dark as to how far it is really wanted and will 
be taken advantage of. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Early this year there was a gathering at Oxford on the ques* 
tion of petitioning the Parliament against the University Bill. 
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To Hjs Sister. 

Oxford, April 1, 1853. 

1 have been so much engaged in this last contest, that I 
have not thought* of anything else for the last week. Very 
few of both sides have come up in proportion to the appeals 
made* T have been against the petition. I think the bill, 
on tlie whole, a good one, and there is no doubt that many 
modifications will be made in Committee. Its postponement, 
moi'eover, beyond this session would only have thrown the 
University (»n a more uncertain future, with less favourable 
administrators perhaps, and a reformed Parliament. Our 
line was clearly for an early settlement of the question. . • . 
The Bishop of Oxford w’as very nearly coming up to vote, and 
only prevented by the advice of his friends. He has been 
working up men. It is astonishing how impossible it is to 
produce anything like a large gathering on the most important 
question put before the University for two centuries. And yet 
it is easily explained : everybody knows the mind of Govern- 
ment and rarliaineut is made up, and that either assent or 
protest will not have any effect on the question of the bill 
passing or not. Gladstone lias been surprising everybody here 
by the uhiipiity of Ins correspondence. Three-fourths of the 
Colleges luive been in communication with him, on various 
parts of the bill more or less affecting themselves. He answers 
everybody by return of post, fully and at length, quite enter- 
ing into their case, and showing the greatest acquaintance 
with it. 

Arthur came up at my summons, not on the whole sorry at 
a little cliange from Hiiigham, for a few doys. — ^Yours, 

J. B. M. 

To his sister Elizabeth he writes of Lord Derby’s Instal- 
lation : — 

June 15, 1853. 

Drab Eueabetit, — My labours are not over, but are getting 
thicker as they approach the close. Church is up for a few 
days. Things are quiet again after all the bustle. 
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Lord Derby is considered to have carried ofif the Installation 
well I attended his levee, and thought him certainly happy 
in his air and manner. But he has no right to talk of smiling 
and being a villain, for his face wrinKles into countless smiles 
a^ a moments notice out of the most sour basis. I saw his 
reception of the Bishop of Oxford. At the levee a general 
smile went the round of the crowd, and only one quotation was 
in all memories.' 

Disraeli was the great lion ; but that worthy Vice- 
Chancellor at the Worcester dinnt. considered that the whole 
assembly, nobles and conimons, had come there for the express 
purpose of hearing him' talk on religion and morals; which 
he did, on the most lenient compulation, for two hours. So 
Disraeli left without saying a word. Jeune, at the Pembroke 
dinner, was equally lengthy, with the addition of coarseness ; as 
a specimen, he gave as a toast '' the Church, the Queen, and the 
ladies of England ! ” — Yours affectionately, J. B. M, 

To Rev. R W. Church. 

Oxford, Novemher 15, 1853. 

... I ha\ .‘ not told you how much we all of us enjoyed 
Scotland. There is such variety, the sea is a complete archi- 
pelago of small islands, many of them very fine in form, and 
with fine mountains. A view from a height on a sunny day is 
quite Grecian, TL ree of us, i.e. Arthur, young Kempe, and myself 
went to Skye, which was great fun— both the scenery and the 
characters we 05ame across. The scenery is volcanic and Scandi- 
naviaAi, huge yellow mountains rising up with as sliarp outlines as 

* What occurred on the occasion of the Bishop’s speech on the Canada 
Clergy Reserves was as follows : — “ Lord Derby moved an amendment to 
the bill, and the Bishop of Oxford, speaking on the question, quoted Burke 
as having said that the Americans became intractable whenever they saw 
the least attempt to wrest freedom from them by force, or shuffle it from 
tlmm by chicane. Lord Derby having taken exception to these words, the 
Bishop explained that the allusion was made with a smile, and was not 
intended to be offensive. Lord Derby then retorted with quoting, ‘ A 
my smile and smile and be a villain.’ I^rd Clarendon came to the Bishop’s 
rescue Lord Derby’s amendment was lost by 40 votes. He afterwards 
oomplimented the Bishop of Oxford on his power of taking a Joke.”— JK/k 
€(f Bishop WiUterforcs^ voL ii p. 186. 
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if were cut out of brown paper, and looking for all the world 

like mountains on the stage. A cluster of them looked quite a 
fit place for an Odin Hades, where giants dance among copper 
kettles a mile high. I should like to have a talk with you, and 
eompaxe Scotch with Grecian experiences of scenery. We are 
^moving slowly here, the l\itors* Association preparing a College 
report ; the Heads very taciturn. No sign of the report yet. 
I expect a tussle about the constitution point. 

I do not envy you your task of reviewing Maurice in the 
(?., yet I have to do it in the C. JB. It is a pity to see a man 
' losing himself and becoming a ruin, from a radical mistake of 
thinking himself a philosopher. Some of the cut-up reviews did 
much good in tliis way. They put down a man at the outset. 
But Maurice has been petted and told he is a philosopher, till 
he naturally thinks he is one. And he has not a clear idea in 
his head. It is a reputation that, the instant it is touched, must 
go like a card-liouse. — ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Oxford, Christmas Day^ 1853. 

My DEAR Church,— . . So the first stone of the coalition is 
beginning to loosen, or rather is already out. Lake has been 
in London and seen Lawley, Gladstone’s secretary, who is fierce 
against the unpatriotic conduct of Lord P., and also talks of 
Lord John’s jealousy of the over proportion of work and power 
in the hands of the Peelite section of the Cabinet. The 
Eeform Bill is his point, having pledged himself to one just 
before he was turned out. A report is going about to-day 
here of I-.ord P.’s return to office — not a very credible one. I 
suppose the lloform Bill will l>e the first thing when Parliament 
meets, and, as dissolution and fresli Cabinet depend on its fate, 
there is, after all, no knowing when our University matter 
comes on. Have you seen the report of the Heads ? It is very 
weak, partly from the Provost’s not l>eing well, and partly from 
the awkward shape which was laid down for it by the Heads, 
a running comment on the recommendations of the Commission. 
So it is a sort of endless series of negatives and protests — ^very 
little aiguing or good statement It is the only document, ia 
my TOOoUectioii, in which th^ have treated the Masters with 
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due respect On the eve of their own dissolution 1 — a lesson to 
oligarchies, if oligarchies ever received lessons, or there were 
any oligarchies now — ^which there hardly are — ^to receive them. 
In the uncertainties of all prospects, one naturally fastens on 
the retributions which most gratify one's moral feelings. 

Lake and Bawlinson have been seeing Gladstone, fie is 
very strong against the religious animus of the Commission, 
but hints on mure reconstruction than some of us like. Thus, 
he v^ill both reduce the number of Fellowships, and also alter 
some of the others to terminable ores. No bill is as yet made 
out, and only the beginnings are as vet under the attention of 
Government. J.owett dined with Gladstone the other day, and 
was disgusted to find him strong agamst the Commission, and 
all the religious ideas in it, and talking against Locke and for 
Butler ; that the loss of four Colleges would be less than that 
of the Analogy— in fact, quite incorrigibly bigoted. This is 
Lake's account — whose policy, by the way, rather is to impress 
one '’"ith G/s conservative religionism, and on Lake and 
Hawlinson's sit. 3 with G.'s collegiate reforms. . . . — ^Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 


To HIS SiSTEft. 


Janimry 23, 1854. 

We are likely to have Tor once an election without a con- 
test, every candidate having declined on the other side. I am 
not, however, altogether contented with Sir W. Heathcote, and 
should much have preferred Eoundell Palmer. The residents 
as a body are in his favour, the general desire being here to 
have distinguished men of some kind, who represent the spirit 
of the age in its unblamable features. It is rather a relapse to 
the country gentleman taking Sir W. H. However, he is Keble's 
patron and friend, and a very excellent man. It is certainly 
odd enough that, with every effort against it, Puseyites still get 
possession of the University representation — now the whole of 
it. , . . Eoundell Palmer was formally asked to stand by a 
meeting of residents, and declined, in deference to the known 
bias for Sir W. H. among his friends in London. A second 
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xiiMt^g aaked him again,; he declined again. But even at a 
tlurd meeting a messenger was sent to lay the state of the case 
before Sir W. H. His answer was, that personally he felt dis- 
posed to withdraw, but that his friends had a claim on him. 
His friends advised him to stand, and so the matter ended. 

The absence of a contest is a gain. Still I suppose we shall 
have the rather uncomfortable reflection soon of Roundell 
Palmer making a good speech on University matters in Parlia- 
ment, and Sir William Heathcote a mediocre one, so that one 
man will do the work and another have the honours. 

Scott stayed a day here on his way to Cuddesden, where he 
has been staying, consulting with the Bishop, on Convocation 
matters. Tliey are in doubt as to their course. Archdeacon 
Wilberforce was there, and attended two of the election meetings. 
The Bishop is a friend of Sir William Heathcote. Scott seems to 
get on with him very well, and is getting quite an amicus curies 
of the episcopal bench; though to see him in his travelling 
costume he is more like a foreign cavalry officer than an 
Anglican ecclesiastic, clad in bearskins and cloaks of the highest 
lay order. — ^Yours alfectionately, J. B. M. 

* OXFOKD, January 29, 1854. 

My dear Church, — ... So we are to have no contest. This 
is satisfactory, and justifies the return of Sir W. H., which I 
should have been otherwise somewhat disposed to grumble at, 
all my feelings being for R Palmer. “Wliy have you not come 
up ? Tliey licive been expecting you at the Observatory, 

We are in the midst of a College stir — a majority of one 
having carried at a meeting that it was allowable to ask for 
enabling powers to alter our statutes, in spite of the oath. I 
was one of the majority. The oath to ask for no change in 
statutes seems to me to be exactly on the same ground as the 
oath to observe them ; and that if we interpret the one oath 
liberally we may the other. . . . Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

Having the answer to this letter before me* I may use the 
privilege to insert here a comment on the last paragraph : — 
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" Yoar view of the oath is one I should like to see worked 
out. But it is to me a nasty subject, and there seems a 
difference between an oath directed to one particular point and 
an oath directed to a general matter comprehending a great 
variety of multifarious points of unequal importance. But it 
is clear that there ought to be some way out of a restriction 
which stops all improvement." 

The year 1854 ends with the (iv)ath of the President of 

Magdalen in his hundredth year. 

« 

To ms Sister 

Oxford, December 23, 1854. 

You will have seen in the papers before receiving this the 
death of our poor old President. Long as it has been before us, 
it has rather taken us by surprise at last. He has been getting 
gradiudly weaker for some time; but so gradually that he 
seemed as if he might go on for another year or two. Last 
Sunday a change was observed in him ; still he had his usual 
party at dinner, and, though he did not come down to dinner, 
saw them at ti Ho was more sleepy than usual then. The 
next day he was woxse, but on Tuesday revived so much that 
Bloxam lost all immediate apprehension, and the President 
himself said — 1 think I shall be a little longer with you. Sir." 
On Wednesday, holdover, the weakness returned and increased 
till his physician, Dr. Jackson, thought it proper to call in Dr. 
Acland. They both entirely gave him up. . . . Wlien I went 
to dinner in Common Eoom, however, on Thursday, I was 
surprised to hear all at once that it was a matter of hours with 
him. His head wandered a good deal till his death, with clear 
intervals. On Thursday stimulants were given him to enable 
him to do some little business that he had put off, but they 
failed. He thought, among other things, that Cholmeley was 
married, and had brought his wife to the President's lodgings, 
and was anxious there should be a room for them. He had 
little positive pain, but much uneasiness, which went off at lost. 
He is to be buried in chapel He had once intimated a desire 
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to be at Tylehurst, but bad never alluded to it for years, 
and so his fiamily have it in the College. He has died, I hear, 
without any will, but only some directions. Whether this is 
delay, or no will was considered by him the best will, I hardly 
know. — ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

PjS. — J ohnson is the President of the Astronomical Society 
next year. 

OxFOBD, December 28, 1854. 

My deae Church, — The funeral is to-morrow, and will be 
largely attended. It is curious that the President left no will. 

. . . The President has by a deed,<}f gift given his library to 
Durham, but the deed, though signed, has never been delivered ; 
being brought to light for the first time after his death. So it 
will probably be unsound. . . . 

The President did not think he was going to die so soon, 
but that he should linger. He was only in bed two days. He 
was wandering a good deal of the time, and within five minutes 
of his death was telling his old stories to an imaginary visitor 
by his side, whom he 'addressed every now and then in his 
usual way, known to all of us, “ Do you hear me, Sir ?” which 
he generally said whqn he suspected the wandering of his 
auditor. — Yours alfectionately, J. B. M. 

Writing the last day of the year he adds some further 
particulars ; — 

More facts came out about the President and his leaving no 
will. A will had been actually drawn up, and only wanted his 
signature when the last weakness came on and increased so 
rapidly that even this could not be given. The will would 
have left a large part of the property away from the family and 
left it to charities. Mrs. liouth is left with a very indifferent 
jointure, the interest of £12,000. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

And in a letter dated January 16 : — 

The President's library, after all, goes to Durham. Counsel's 
opinion was taken. What determined it in favour of Durham 
seems to have been that the passing of the property to a cmr^ 
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ipozate body would uot have been any fraud upon Government, 
as there is no tax in such a ca^. If the gift had been to an in- 
dividual^ Government would have lost, by allowing the property 
to pass under that form, the natural taX upon a will. 

Ihe follbwing letter, written after having been for ten years 
thrown upon his own thoughts, and upon the natural bent of 
his own mind and character, wears a serious air — a full con- 
sciousneps of taking a step. Of cnxxrse, to those near him, the 
step was no surpiise : — 

To H 13 Br^jther, John Mozley. 

Oxford, January 1, 1855. 

The beginning of a new (7. i?. quarter is a proper time for 
my commtmicating to you a resolution which I have for some 
time come to with regard to the Christian Bememhrancer. 

I find that after four years of reading, interrupted indeed, 
but st’’l carried on with some degree of system and consider- 
able thought, 1 1 ave arrived at a change of opinion, more or less 
modified, on some points of High Church theology ; but to a 
very decided one with respect to a particular doctrine which 
has been the tijenie of great dispute, and on which the party in 
the Church which the C, M, professes to reflect has taken very 
strongly one side ; I mean the doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion. I now entertain no doubt of the substantial justice of the 
Gorham decision on this point. 

I have too been engaged, as you may know, on a book which 
is now arriving at something like completion ; and part of which 
will express my views on this question, and enter into the 
whole argument connected with it 

I do not think it right under such circumstances to have 
anything more to do with the editing of the 0. JR. What I 
have had indeed has been of an imperfect irregular kind, and 
more belonging to the practice of an amicus eurice. Yet it has 
been enough to make me connected with the Review, in the 
minds of that portion of the High Church party, and others to 
whom my name happens to be known ; and I do not feel that 
in consistency I can continue it any longer. 
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I haire written to Scott, some three weeks ago, to this effect 
Will you, when you next write to Clay, tell him the same, and 
that hd need not consequently send me any more proofs of the 
CkrUtian Bememhrancer, 

This intimation of mine will not perhaps much surprise you, 
as you may have seen that I have been for some time under- 
going a course of modification, and I think I have told you of 
the particular point on which I find myself coming into coUi- 
«ion with tlie doctrines of the party. 

Practically I have no wish to separate myself from those 
with whom I have hitherto acted. The Tractarian body is now 
the one with which, on the wholej I most sympathise. Nor 
does a modification on one or other point, or even a decided 
difference, make much substiintial alteration in my feeling 
towards it. But when a particular doctrine has been made the 
watchword, and people have been considered to take their sides, 
according as they thought one way or another upon it, a dis- 
agreement with the party with which one has hitherto acted 
upon it cannot be ignor(vl by one*s-self. It affects one's official 
relations to the party, though one's present feelings may remain 
much as they were. It is now ten years since I commenced 
my connection with C. Jt, I might make my reflections on the 
advantages and disadvantages of it. It has made me write to a 
certain extent. 1 do not anticipate, now that the connection is 
over, that I shall do anything better with myself. Nor is my 
own future much brighter than that I have been conjecturing 
for the C. B, One must act, however, upon certain acknow- 
ledged maxims, and take what steps ere imposed upon one by 
circumstances, or the course of ones ovn mind. — Yours affec- 
tionately, J. B. M. 


To HIS SlSTEK. 

February i, 1855. 

There is nothing to talk of but the weather, which is mote 
disagreeable than can be expressed, Oxford being peculiarly 
susceptible to all the damp of a foggy, misty thaw. At St 
Giles's they have a^ had colds. Miss Amelia Ogle adding to 
her's a stiff neck, which obstructs her movements in that 
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quarter effectually, and impairs their natural grace ; for which it 
substitutes however (I am speaking of stiff necks generally) an 
unusual solemnity of manner; for persons having to turn right 
round when they speak to any one, the appearance gives to any 
communication that of a formal and dogmatic appeal. . . . 

I have informed Charles Marriott of my altered relations to 
the C, i?., and the reason ; to which he sayr, For my part I 
object more strongly to the tribunal than to the decision” — that 

is, the Gorham decision — though he rays he still does object to 

it. If people, however, cannot use ^^tronger language than this, 
it seems to me that the ^ound foi any strong separation of 
parties in the Church is rather gone. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


To Ilfiv. II. W. Church. 

Oxford, February 11, 1855. 

I have offered my book to Murray, who has accepted it. 
find I oliall havr to split my subject, and devote one volume to 
Predestination and the questions connected with it, and another 
to the application of the subject to the doctrine of Baptism. I 
shall hope to get out the first before the Long, and the last by 
the end of the year. They will be separate books. There is 
one advantage in this division, that neither book will be por- 
tentous in size. The disadvantage is that there is not enough 
interest concentrated in each, l^redestination of itself being a 
dry, crabbed subject, unconnected with any exciting feelings of 
the day. As I do not know, however, of any book which has 
formally gone into the subject in a fair spirit, there is room, I 
think, for such a treatise. . . . 

I have communicated to Eogers and Marriott my withdrawal 
from the Christian Remembrancer, for which the reason is simply 
this, that I find, after reading and reflection, that I accept 
the Gorham decision, and that therefore, as the Tractarian 
party has so strongly committed itself against that judgment, 
both generally and specially by the protest of Pusey and its 
other leaders, I can no longer retain an official or semi-official 
connection with it, though one's private feelings towards indi- 
viduals and the body may be much the same as before. . . . 
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congratulating ourselves on Gladstone’s continuing in 
office. All the world is rejoicing over Lord John Bussell. In* 
dependent of a triumph over an enemy, it is rather comforting 
to see what great mistakes sagacious and experienced men may 
maka — ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. * 

March 22 , 1856 . 

Things are more and more tending to Liberalism here. It is 
a prc^ess which nobody can stop. The Council is obliged, 
though not itself Liberal, to join. The scientific Professorships 
are most of them now only to have a mild test of non-opposi* 
lion to the Church — no suhscriptionf----YomQ affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


To HIS Sister. 

March 12 , 1865 , 

The only piece of news that there is for the last week is 
rather melancholy — the death of poor Craufurd, elder brother 
of the Ogles’ brother-in-law. From the first moment they heard 
of his going to tlie Crimea, the Ogles in fact gave him up. He 
was not the least in a fit state of health to go, with a diseased 
liver, great propensity to.rheumatism, and such general delicacy 
that he was always ill in England. However, his regiment being 
ordered out, he could not stay behind, or sell out. The first day 
he landed in the Crimea he had to sleep in the open air. But 
this passed off at the time better than he expected. However, 
a bilious fever shortly commenced, he was sent to Scutari, and 
there died. Sucli is the end of this heir of an old family and 
good estate, so little good have his social advantages been to 
liim. He was at the marriage of his lu'other, and was much 
liked — handsome and gentlemanly. 

Elizabetl) is to be at the Ogles’ to-day, and I go to dine 
there.' — Yours affectionately, J, B. M. 

^ My ftiater Elizabeth was at this time Hviug with zuy brother Tbm in 
London, and her letters coutaui many very interesting re|K)rt8 on the subject 
of the war ; on the inisuiauagement of which my brother’s London friends 
were so outspoken. She writes of what she hears, and testifies to the honesty 
of tone, to the absorbing feeling that prevailed amongst aU with whom my 
brother was associated, and the intensity in his own case. Answering the 
attacks on Tka Times for its tone, she writes : — ** The line of The Times may 
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To Eev. E. W. Church. 

V 

Oxford, May 17, 1865. 

* . . I have been dragging on. through my opm since I last 
wrote, and now it is, I am glad to say, very near a conclusion. 
'The book, I confess, is not what would be popularly called in- 
teresting, hxit if it establishes a point I shall be quite satisfced. 
My sisters Elizabeth and Fanny have been severally visiting the 
Ogles lately. The latter is here now, and I am giving a musical 
entertainment to amuse her. Sh(, Las been for the last year 
nearly in constant attendance upon my mother during her ill- 
ness ; and she wants in consequence, setting up again ; and a 
little gaiety does her good.'^ . . . Yours, J. B. M* 

To J. B. M.’s announcement of the approaching conclusion 
of his labours, he received the following reply : — 

Kev. !l. W. Church to J. B. M. 


May, 1865. 

My dear Mozley, — I congratulate *you on the conclusion of 
your book. 1 have followed it, with great interest, sheet by 
sheet. It sei ns to me to have brought out very clearly the 
fact of the double and parallel lines of ideas, and to have con- 
fronted them with great distinctness and power. The subject 
is one which, I suppose, *s not likely to tempt lazy readers. 
But you have not writien for them. It makes one feel how 
one goes on, taking things for granted, both as principles and 
explanations, and as facts. I am very glad you worked the 
point well, about our ignorance. I never should be a meta- 

V>6 mistaken ; it is a question of judgment liowr far it is wise to act on tbe 
accumulation of complaints that pour in u|)on them, but that they do come, 
and from quarters that must know, there is no doubt. Tom is quite sick 
with the accounts sometimes. People have such mysterious ideas of motives 
that influence Times, whereas they often seem the simplest in the world ; 

* . I really think in this case a strong feeling that it must be done, and 

that a reform in the army is necessary. People feel so differently. Mr. 
Fraser [now Bishop of Manchester] wrote to Tom enthusiastically on their 
courage in laying the blame where every one felt it must be due, but dared 
not say.** Bach letter has passages in the same strain, on the same engrois* 
ing theme, sometimes reporting bitterer language, which, after all, subsequent 
history justiflee. 
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pfaygidUm; but the way in which assumptions excite no question, 
and people go on spinning arguments as if the whole of the 
invisible world was as easy to be understood as the theory of the 
steam-^ine, has long been one of my standing wonders. , . . 

I am glad that you have brought out so strongly the two- 
sided character of all our means of knowing, and the fact, that 
what we know in religious matters is but the tendency to 
know* The idea of perfect and absolute knowledge, which is 
involved in so much of what is said and taught on all sides, 
becomes daily more and more unendurable to me. — ^Ever 
yours affectionately, E. W. C. 

To HIS Sis^rtiii. 

Oxford, June 5, 1855. 

What with Fanny being the correspondent while she was 
here, and my being in London, it seems quite long since I wrote 
to Derby. 1 had an agreeable week in London. The dinner 
at the Literary Fund passed off, owing to the Bishop of Oxford’s 
spirited chairmanship, well enough. He certainly does every- 
thing with great go, Whately made an egotistical speech in 
celebration of his own liberality and judgment in his mode of 
patronising poor authors. Sir A. Alison was washy and flat, 
something like his book stjde. Neate made an elaborate speech, 
with a good deal of choice i)hraseol(>gy in it, which he had 
evidently prepared with care. It was all summed up in 
Tinm as — ** The Eev. Mr. Neate proposed Sir A. Alison’s health 
in a neat speech.” . . , — Yours affectionately, J. B. ISL 

To Ills Sister. 

Malvfbx, Au^<it 27, 1855. 

I tliouglit you would like to hear about Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dyson, It was seventeen years since I had seen either of 
them — not since iliat dinner-party at Tidworth, to which we 
went from Choldeilon. Mr. C. Dyson is looking exactly the 
same that he always ilitl, the altemtion l>eing that his hair has 
grown quite white. Tlie contrast between the two brothers is 
as strong os ever. We had a very pleasant talk over various 
subjects, Oxford principally, and the recent changes in it, the 
war, Gladstone, etc. It is remarkable how an elegant and 
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acbpmplislied mind, as Mi. ^ C. Dyson’s is, overcomes the dis- 
advantage of so plain a face. He is a very neat talker, and 
has all the courtei^y and smoothness of the old school. It* is 
pleasant to see two brothem sticking so close together through 
life. They differed about Gladstone, Mr. F. Dyson being scan- 
dalised by his course in the Jew Bill ; but Mr. C. Dyson seeming 
inclined to go along a good way with him even in his war 
views. ... It was a mere domestic meeting. 

1 never mentioned my evening wnith the M.s, where I met 
L and his wife. We had a regular political and House of 
Commons talk; all sorts o( gossip, such as floats about the lobby. 
M. describes Disraeli as papular with the younger members of 
his party in the House — ^very social and companionable, not 
stiff. The position of the Peelites is considered wretched and 
iiTemediable, and the Opposition glory over it. — Yours affec- 
tionately, J. B. M. 

Towarasjhe end ot 1855, J. B. M. was elected member of the 
newly cons^utt 1 Council. 

To ms Sister. 

October 26, 1855. 

Thank you for congratulations on my new honours. There 
are, however, various reasons which must prevent my feeling 
altogether like the Head of a House. One is rather the fungus 
growth of a democratic movement, and probably the old Heads 
look upon me as a squire would look upon a respectable 
tradesman from the neighbouring town who had settled himself 
in his village. I can tell you nothing of my duties or experi- 
ence of office yet, having had none. At the time when the 
news of my promotion reached me, I was just going to dinner 
in Hall, and so could not attend the first meeting pro forma 
of the Board, which was immediately after the election. The 
whole election was very quiet, no disclosing of the poll as it 
went on, and so no room for electioneering changes or combina- 
tions. . . . Cholmeley, the Proctor, described the first meeting 
of the Board at five o’clock, by candle-light in a dark room, 
as more like a cave of brigands than a council-room. — ^Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 
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To HIS Sister. 

Febrmryl^ 1856. 

I $m prepariug a book, not a large one, for the press — a wind- 
up of xny subject ; after which my theological labours will rest 
~fitt "any rate, probably, for some time to come. The title of it 
will be The Primitive Doctrim of Baptism^ Begewratvm, 
... It will be an easy book, and only the development of 
" one very simple position. 

Shoreham '^ill probably be settled in a few weeks, by which 
time it will have come down to me. The probability is that 
it will I have hardly yet begun* to realise the change it 
will bring upon me, and hope I shall not be seized with 
qualms and neiTous fears about leaving a place I have lived 
in so long. The principal consideration is, after all, that, 
whether one goes or stays, change is necessary ; and one can- 
not be the same in the future that one has been in the past. 
So that any sudden change of this kind is less really a change 
than it appears to be. . 

I am reading Macaulay. It is a new style of history, and 
open to criticism on that ground. But it is very wonderful the 
way in which he weaves^ all his innumerable details into the 
fabric, and brings in everything in its right place. I think he 
])u(Ts and blows too indiscriminately about all events great and 
small, and tliat this destroys his perception often of the relative 
importance of events. Thus he compares the battle of Balli- 
crankie in Scolland with that of Newton«Butler in Ireland, the 
latter being a very insignificant event compared with the former. 
His show-up of the Non-jurors is severe. On the whole, I find 
myself ready to agree with him in the main. It seems to me 
80 very few of those movements which are atUmded witli a 
certain romance, and so bias one in their favour for a time, will 
bear examination. There is often some gross oflfence against 
common sense in them, which was specially the case in the 
Non-juring movement. 

Bid I say in my last that 1 had met Elwyn, the editor of the 
Quarterly, an agreeable, very well informed man, and a fluent 
talker. — Yours aflectionatoly, J. B. M. 
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To a friend whom he was h(fvising to stand for the Tayloriah 
Professorship : — 

Mfxrclt 28, 1856. 

With respect to the philological element, it appears to be 
plain from the wording of the statute that philology and litera- 
ture are placed on an equal footing. Now, they Will never get 
Professors to represent them both — that is, adequately. Indeed 
there is a kind of opposition in the two tastes, I mean that the 
same person who went into the spiiit of a literature would not 
ordinarily be the person to investigate the philological basis of 
language. So that one o\; other element must always be in 
some degree unrepresented. 

As for the work, Max Miiller laughs at the idea, the mcation 
seven months, of the year affording such ample time. I think 
that with respect to health even a good deal of work is by no 
means detrimental to it, so long as it is w’ork congenial to a 
person’s mind. What wears men is immoderate work ana 
uninteresting wo’ k. There appears to me a real stimulus in 
interesting work to the health. I m*ean that if you are at all 
reluctant to face the prospect on this ground, this is a considera- 
tion that ought to be taken into account. — Yours, 

J. B. M. 

On Mr. Wheeler resigning Shoreham, then consisting of both 
Old and New Shoreham, the College divided the living ; and 
Old Shoreham coming down to James Mozley, he accepted it, 
and, in July 1856, married Amelia, third daughter of Dr. Ogle, 
Begins Professor of Medicine, and twin sister of Caroline, 
wife of Mr. Johnson, the Observer; settling at once at Old 
Shoreham, to which he and his wife became greatly attached, 
and where, I may add, they were much beloved. 

To IlEV. E. W. Church, 

Shoreham, September 9, 1857, 

I don’t think any communication has passed between us 
since the three days you were here. Since then we have been 
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at Derby, Mancbester, the Lakes, and Oxford, having previously 
too heard the Handel at the Crystal Palace. We returned 
five weeks ago, and shall now be quiet for a long time to come. 
Manchester was as agreeable a gallery of pictures as I ever 
saw ; pleasant pictures to look at, good light, airy, etc. We 
were there four days. My sister Anne came with us. We 
took it leisurely, but not wasting our time. I was astounded, 
however, at the end of it to see, on looking over the catalogue, 
whut a small proportion of the pictures I had even looktd at — I 
think, on a most favourable estimate, not more than an eighth. 
Of that small proportion, how many I shall retain is another 
question. It was said the Manchester operatives did not patronise 
the place, but there was a good proportion of the common 
sort of people there. 

1 was glad to get a sight of the King of the Belgians ; a 
quiet, shrewd-looking man, with the air of a gentleman, but 
not the least of a king; not an unpleasant countenance, 
showing considerateness, and the better characteristics of a 
nuiri of the world. He seems to have managed their late 
rows in Belgium with great adroitness. 

We were much pleased with the Lakes, especially Derwent- 
water. Grasmere, notwithstanding its higli Wordsworthian 
reputation, is a little too small and basin-like. A great 
bulky hotel too on the margin, just built, obstructs your eye. 
Fox-Howe, AriiohVs place (where Mrs. A. lives now), is rather 
too shut up for my taste. Woi'dsworth’s house, where his 
widow mnv lives, is a respectable, rather ancient, sash-windowed 
one, not unlike an oldish parsonage of the more secular class ; 
not pretending to the Gothic or ecclesiastic style. His old 
gardener described hLs nocturnal recitations of his own poetry, 
which had the effect of seveml persons talking. This rush of 
voices would pass his cottage about ten o’clock at night, as 
Wordsworth was returning from his late Walk. 

What a liorrid exhibition of humanity this Indian Mutiny 
is ! It will of course end in a tighter English rule than ever. 
Only think of the nonsense of having allowed these natives a 
free press 1 How far will people not carry a theory ? On the 
whole, with all its horrors, this row has its satisfactory results. 
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as being an unconscious justification of our position in India, 
showing that we are necessary for the people there. . . . Yours 
aSbctionately, J. B. M. 

In September of this year, while on a visit at Shorehara, J?r. 
Ogle was taken suddenly ill, and died there. The following 
letter relates to certain claims the Begins Professorship of 
Medicine had in the Ewelme Hospital, which, in the interests 
of the family, J. E. M. undertook t( represent to Lord West- 
bury, then Attorney-General : — 

ft 

To HIS Sister Elizabeth. 

Noveniber 20, 1867. 

I had an interview by appointment with the Attorney- 
General about the Ewelme affair. I had had some notes from 
him b<^fo*e, in wiiich he plainly acknowledged the injustice of 
the former offer made, but referred to some steps which had 
been taken under the former Attorney-General, which there 
would be some difficulty in undoing. On calling, he gave me 
a very clear, lumd statement of the wjiole case, never stopping 
or retracing a step ^rom beginning to end, just as if he were 
reading it out of a book. The upshot is, it will have to 
go through two legal references to Judge in Chambers, the 
result of which will be, in all human probability, that we shall 
get the whole six years' salary, amounting to £1600. After 
Ids statement, he began to talk about University matters, re- 
form, extension ; talked about his own academical life, having 
gone up at fourteen and maintained himself wholly at seventeen 
and a half old, or his father could not have kept him there. He 
remembered Dr. Ogle, but was a good deal his senior in Uni- 
versity standing. He commented on the free-and-easy air of 
the present race of under-graduates, and was highly disgusted at 
the pretensions of Balliol in setting up a competitive examina- 
tion for admission, the result of which had been disastrous to 
one of his own sons. There was a formality about his voice 
and pronunciation, but none in the substance of his conversa* 
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UoxL As did not appear to have suffered much from certain 
remarks^ I felt quite easy, and had no particular qualms. — 
Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

To Rev. R. W. Church. 

Shobeham, January 185d. 

Arthur has been here a few days; he is quite a London 
clergyman now in his general acquaintance with things in 
tlie London Church-world. He goes about a good deal to 
morning iJieetings, evening meetings, to coffee and Scripture 
expositions at F. Maurice’s, conferences on subjects of the day 
at the rectory, St. James’s, etc. etc. He describes Liberalism 
as considerably advancing in some clerical quarters, especially 
on the subject of the Atonement, which is a complete 
bugbear to many. . . . Thought seems to be going in tliis 
direction lately, probably stimulated by Jowett’s book just 
now, though Maurice lias long taken this line. Indeed, S. T. 
Coleridge set the examine. . . . Maurice, as I said, gives 
soir(Ses, which are generally attended by some twenty of the 
younger clergy. He sits at a table with a Bible, and is asked 
questions upon difficulties, etc. His general line is to resolve 
everything into vagucne'ss. 

To HIS SiSTFR Fanny. 

Shobeham, May li, 1858. 

... I heard Lord Palmerston at the Literary Fund dinner. 
I had never heard him speak. His speaking is a curious 
combination of perpetual hesitation, wdth a perfect type of the 
whole thing he is going to say — the construction of the sen- 
tence and everything — in ids head. With his continual hesita- 
tion he yet never goes back a single step that he has made, 
but proceeds regularly on till the whole is complete. He is 
very choice in his words, and almost Addisonian — selecting 
the simplest, and never treating you to that fat, pulpy stuff 
which some speakers do. For a hesitating speaker, too, he 
has one remarkable characteristic, which is, that his sen- 
tcmces are veiy long and his constructions rather involved. 
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Ibis makes his slp^ mastery tf the work as it goes along the 
more remarkable. His appearance has very little in it ; one 
tnighfc take him for anybody — respectable grocer or alderman 
got up in good evening dress. He hai nothing intellectual or 
aristocratic about him. He is stouter than I expected. The 
Time$ only gave his heavy speech on literature, and left ,out 
his lighter speeches, which were clever and characteristic. . . . 
—Yours affectionately, J. R M. 

To Eev. E. W, •'^hurch. 

Shorfham, Novemlev 1, 1858, 

. . . We go to Oxford for a fortnight tSie middle of this 
month. The Observer has quite ma le up his mind to take a 
regular holiday next year in the shape of a Continental tour, of 
a half-business character, just sufficiently so to be amusing ; 
visits to obaeivatories, confabs with astronomers. . . . Gold- 
win Smithes duel with Froude is amusing. I suppose Froude's 
answ€. will be considered by his own friends rather good. I 
thought the tone of his [G. S.’s] article too supercilious, consider- 
ing that Froude, whatever theory he may maintain on some 
subjects, has worked, and made solid additions to history, which 
are acknowledged. A man who writes simply as a critic, and 
with the great advantage of not having written any book him- 
self, ought not to use his vantage ground too unsparingly, or 
forget that if he came to write a history himself, he too might 
come under the influence of some new theory or other. 

They (at Finchampstead) see something of Kingsley. Tom 
says there is effort in his conversation and preaching, though 
very clever. His description w^as that he preached as if he was 
wrestling with an evil spirit. Keble has been preaching at St. 
Paul’s. The sermon seems to have created a great sensation, 
though not having the advantage of being heard by more than 
a small part of the congregation. . . . — ^Yours, J. B. M. 

Oxford, Deeernher 13, 1858, 

My drab Church, — We have been making a longer stay 
here than we intended. It is the first time that 1 have really 
seen anything of Oxford since my departure, though X have 
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beem iip several times for different reasons. Things look* very, 
tmebanged except in Heads: everything very quiet It is 
curious how completely controversy, in the Tractarian sense, 
has left Oxford — no allusion to it ever, even the most remote. 
Wlxat controversy there is, is wholly in the philosophical 
sphere. ManseFs Bampton Lectures are criticised a good deal. 
WUson describes it as an attempt to defend orthodoxy on 
Kantian principles, and says that Chretien, Goldwin Smithy 
H-c., do not like his ground. I have just looked into them. 
They seem to me to put forward the absolute uiiintelligi- 
bility of tlic Divine nature — even Divine moral character — too 
nakedly. This is his answer to the moral objection to the 
Atonement, Abraham's sacrifice, etc. ; You do not know what 
Divine morals are. What Wilson says is, This breaks up the 
whole basis of revelation ; and, how are you to argue with the 
Hindoo upon his immoral gods?— he will tell you, Divine 
morals are different from luiman. I give you the criticisms 
as I hear them. It appears to me to be one of those cases in 
which a man has been too confident of the strength of some 
grand general dictum, and has rested everything upon it, 
expressed in the boldest and most unqualified way. . . . 

We have been out almost every day. At homes are the order 
of the day. The Vice-Chancellor gives crowded ones, as well as 
a succession of dinners. It is rather convenient for me who 
want to see everybody. I have had a long confab with Stanley 
— the very first I ever had with him. He has a generous 
desire to hear what everybody has to say, and made me de- 
velop myself on the subject of Luther, Justification by faith, 
a great crux of his [Stanley s], the Law, etc. I responded as 
well as I could. He is getting up the Ariau subject, and has 
a sort of scheme in lus head of separating the Arianism of the 
early times fmm tluit of later, on the ground of its (the former) 
dealing with the remote and mysticsd part of the subject — 
the eternal generation — while the latter comes into direct col- 
lision with the * histoiical Christ'* I did not quite under- 
stand his distinction, or rather 1 did and did not think it 
tenable, as I told him; for the ptrmn of the historical 
Christ " and of the mystical one, or eternal Son, are the very 
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same, and what yom say of sab yon say of the other. I thought 
the idea rather v^tanleyan.^ He is a pleasant person to talk 
to, find one has a great deal in common with him. 

How are you now? etc, etc. Reiiliember we return home 
next Saturday.— Yours affectionately, J. B. M, 

Shokeham, Felruary 28 , 1859 . 

My bear Church, — You will most probably have heard 
the sad news from Oxford before tMs reaches you. Johnson 
died quite suddenly this e^'^ening. A telegraphic message 
reached us here at half-past ten, about three hours after the 
event. 

It was a complaint of the heart. T need not say what our 
feelings are. We start by the earliest train in the morning to 
Oxford. I was given to understand when I was in Oxford, by 
one of the doctors, in what direction the complaint was ; but 
though felt alai med at the time, there was nothing to show 
immediate dange. ; and one hears of those complaints going 
on for years. 

This is of course a tremendous blow to all one’s Oxford 
reminiscences, ond makes every thing . quite different to look 
back upon. No one has been more completely identified with 
all that one has lived through for the last twenty years, than 
Johnson. At tlie same tinie, I almost feel a sort of impossi- 
bility in realising these very sudden losses. — Yours affection- 
ately, J. B. M. 

^ Referring to this conversation there is a letter from Mr. Stanley, dated 
Christchurch, November 16, 18G0 : — 

“ My deak Mozley, — I am on the point of publishing some lectures on the 
Nicene Council, in which I should much like to make use of what struck me 
as a very powerful defence of the Athanasian doctrine, or rather attack on 
the Arian doctrine, that you made to me when lost 1 saw you in Oxford, 
viz., the simplicity of the Divine and human as opposed to the unphilo- 
sophioal mythological elements which would have been introduced into 
theology by the notion of an Exalted JEon^ Angel, etc. etc. etc., as advocated 
by Alios. 

** May I ask whether you have published such a statement in a form in 
whioli 1 could refer to it, or if not, whether you would object to my express* 

my obligation to you for the argument. — ^Yours faithfully, 

**A. P. Stanley.” 


Q 
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The following letter gives his thoughts on the death of a 
family Mend of his whole life : — 

, To HIS SlSTEB. 

A'^il 14, 1859. 

I had seen Mr. Wayland's death in Th^ Tirmes before your 
note came. Your previous account of him, or rather his own 
account of his great weakness, had of course prepared one in some 
degree for the news. It has been, as you say, so very gradual 
a process, that the end came with as little change or surprise 
as it could do. Mr. Wayland was always to me a most pleas- 
ing person to think of. There was a finish about him which 
was not only external, but was really the expression of his 
inner self and true character. The perfect resignation with 
which he acquiesced during his whole life in the situation of a 
mere country clergyman, or in what is vulgarly called being 
“buried,” without having anything even in his thoughts beyond 
it, was really a picture in its way in these pushing days, — 
though all days, I suppose, are equally pushing. Mr. Way- 
land*8 was the nicest form of a really humble man ; there was 
not the slightest show of humility, but you found it out 
practically by nothing of the contrary kind ever coming out 
I have always felt a great attachment to him, and should like 
much to have seen a great deal more of him than I did, but 
deafness is a serious obstruction. Except in the actual family 
circle, it seems to make all communication almost more or less 
necessarily artificial, and makes conversation quite a different 
thing. It was a particular misfortune in Mr. Wayland’s case, 
for no one defect could have deprived so very social a person 
80 completely of his principal ordinary pleasures as that did. 
Yet it is remarkable how perfectly he accommodated himself 
immediately to it, and made reading seiTe the purpose of 
recreation instead. 

It is curious to compare liis career with that of his contem- 
porary [and early friend,] our Bishop. I consider our Bishop a 
good specimen of the dass that “ gets on ; ” he has always 
taken things quietly and never pushed. And yet, if you com- 
pare the two lives, I very much doubt whether Mr. Wayland 
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has not, after all, got a ^ater quantity of natural happiness 
out of life than the latt^. tThree-fourths of the life of these 
dignitaries is passed in buckram, interchanging civilities or 
attentions which do not bring the mind into play, and might 
be done by automatons properly constructed. There is a soit 
of pleasure in the general consciousness that you are a g^eat 
man, but, that allowed, the rest is really not life in any trpe 
sense. Whereas Mr. Wayland always seemed to me greatly 
to enjoy life in the best sense. Wl^en he was reading a good 
novel, for example, was really living while his successful 
friend was acting some^ formality or other. Some persons 
seem naturally to develop-into a sort of personified ceremonial 
— it is theii destiny. 

I find it very difficult to express my whole idea of Mr. 
W’ayland, and yet I feel that his character has made a deep 
impression on me, and that, even when quite young, I in- 
voluntarily always thought a great deal of him. One reason^ I 
think, is that he never spoiled any of his good qualities as 
so many good people do. They had all the advantage of being 
correctly represented, not pushed too far, or made hobbies or 
conceits of. For example A. B., the other day, made the 
remark that lie never could like X), and he could not find 
out why, except it was that he was always thrusting his 
honesty into your face ; a quality, by the way, which I do not 
know that he possesses to a greater extent than other people. 
But Mr. Wayland’s good taste — or rather real naturalness of 
character — kept everything in its place, and yet there was a 
decided danger on the sentimental side if he had gone off in 
tliat direction. As it was, I think it was the sentiment — ^not 
sentimentality — in him which contributed to the general effect 
of his character more than anything else. It was the true 
thing as it ought to be, and not swelled out. There was a 
great deal of real philosophy about him, a true estimate of life, a 
way of taking things easily, as if they were to be expected. He 
had the good points of a man of the world. I think myself 
this is a rare character — ^at least 1 do not know many of it — 
what is called the man of the world in a good sense/* It 
is a very attractive character wherever met with. Our old 
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Piresideat had a good deal of it. It inspires a sort of confid- 
enca You feel that your toes will not be trodden on in the 
course of the next hour. You know at any rate that he has 
not any divine commission to make himself unpleasant. There 
was a great deal of the softening effect of experience in Mr. 
Wayknd, and there was a repose which is usually considered 
to be the accompaniment of rank where the person has never 
had to make efforts, and so never been in the way of form- 
ing restless or fidgety manners. 

On the whole, I look upon his as a very valuable type of 
character, and the more so because 90 very i^leasing a type. 
I like to have such an image before* me, and am sure that as 
long as I live it always will be a pleasure to me to think of 
Mr. Wayland. If any of you are writing to Mrs. Solly [Mr. 
W.*s eldest living daughter], please give her my condolences 
and sympathy. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

To Rev. R. W. Ciiuucn. 

Shokeham, Jm\c 10, 1859. 

. . . What do you think of the prospect of a new Ministry 
and the £5 borough franchise ? Democratically it is a great 
step downwards. So Sidney Herbert is at last a declared 
libeml. I suspect a little ambition in him. He seems now to 
stand next to Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, who 
must before very long move off the scene; so that, on the 
principle on which the Premiership is sometimes disposed of, 
being given to a sensible man of tact, under whom others are 
waffling to serve — as in Lord Aberdeen's case — he may be the 
head of the Government not long hence. It is odd to see the 
old thing going on — the superficial flexible man rising, while 
Gladstone is apparently going down. . , . 


My 4, 1859. 

My deak Church,— Cobden’s refusal of office has a touch of 
magnanimity aliout it. I suppose he w^on't take it without his 
friend Bright, and considers it a point of honour. I dare say, 
too, he is not sorry to show a set of exclusives who look down 
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upon his class as purchaaoahle with certainty — ^if only they can 
lower their fastidious taste to swallow them— that he can do 
without it. From what I heard the other day from a cousin of 
his in Brighton, he appears to be setiing up as a quiet Sussex 
country gentleman, Mying land about his moderate paternal 
inheritance, which he bought back again, and building a^ new 
house on it 

It was a new fact to me to hear tlmt lie had had an uncle of 
his own name, once a Dean oi St. Pa’^il^s.^ He is not the sort of 
man whom one would suppose had connections in the Church. 
I suppose Cobden’s refusal does not augur very well for the 
present Ministry's permaaience. But a snatch of office is as 
much as any one expects now-a-days. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

SiioiiEHAM, October 18, 1859. 

My deah ChukciI, — 1 am glad to hear you enjoyed your 
holiday and art' the better for it. We have had our house full 
all the summer, and have been by ourselves now for more than 
a month. ... I come across old faces occasionally — the Bishop 
of Oxford, at the Sussex Arclneological, a month ago. He 
seemed much altered and thinner. ’ Hook presided — a good 
speaker, and thoroughly seK-possessed. 

That review of Jowett in The Times — except on the audacious 
principle, which often tells —seems rather a mistake in judgment; 
the puff overdone, and tlie ground not judiciously taken. If 
the letter of Scripture is a veil, and Christianity is Jowett 
behind the veil, one does not feel veiy secure. It is curious 
to see two totally opposite schools talking of the difficulty of 
interpreting Scripture. But really this aboriginal Christianity 
which Jowett and his reviewer dig up beneath no end of strata, 
is as perfect an arcanum disciplhuc as ever was invented by 
tradition. Criticising as a looker-on, I do not, I must say, see 
much skill in the way in which the controversy has been con- 

^ The Dr. Cobden referred to was born in 16S4, and might therefore be 
Mr. Cobden’fl great-great>uncle. He became chaplain to Bishop Gibson, a 
Prebendary of St, Paurs, Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to George lu He published a rolnme of poems, and aac^her of sermons. 
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ducted agaiust him. Mansel’s seems to me a blunder, though 
a clever Muuder ; and his, I suppose, is the best. The answer 
^n the Atonement question especially, I should say, had been 
much mismanaged. When Jowettism recedes — as, in common 
with other fashions, it will before long — it will be before the 
grand inertice, rather than controversy. ... 

I met old Badeley in the Temple the other day, and went 
up for balf-an-hour to his rooms, looking exactly the same as 
if it* was yesterday I w’as in them ; and he too, though I 
thought I detected a little melancholy in his air. I think he 
must miss his old cosy society and the traditions of his youth. 
He was quite Tory in his political talk. . . . Yours affection- 
ately, J. B. M. 


To Rev. R. W. Ohukcii. 

Shokeham, November 2, 1859. 

If you read novels it is quite worth your while reading Guy 
LmnystoiUf as a disclosure of a sort of life and standard rather 
different from our own particular one. It is striking, and has 
great beauties here and there ; but the main feature to me was 
the coarse, insolent pluirisaism of the fashionable, hard-living 
set, who ride at everything, gamble, drink, etc. etc. I should 
have thought this antiquated. They are such tremendous 
swells of virtue on their own standard — sort of gods ; and the 
author sympathising with it all and thinking it the thing : such 
rampant braggadocios, such insolent contempt of everybody 
whose happiness does not arise from a self-glorifying, bodily 
courage, rejoicing in the most vicious brutes, horses or men, as 
its material. It is the grandest crow over everybody, and I can 
only compare it — in dissimili materia — very dissimilar certainly 
— to the crowing of W. G. W. and Company, some dozen years 
ago, to the Pharisees and other respectable people. — Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 

SnoREHAM, AprU 2, I860. 

I am just returned from a visit to Derby, where I have been 
spending two days, while my wife was in Oxford. I left them 
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aM in spirits at Eany's lAving got the Newcastle. The 
victor brought down the news himself, which he bore with 
proper Eton magnanimity. John, the second brother, was very 
near getting it last year, but just failed, and was medallist. I 
took Frank Faber on my way to Derby, whom I had not seen 
for nine years. I found him very little altered, and aboui|ding 
in the same interests and good stories ; also particularly proud 
of a triumph he had just gained over all the established coaches 
in O.rford. A man who had to be got through the law school 
had baffled every resident artist. At length, as a last resource, 
A. F., of New College, sent him to his uncle, who, summon- 
ing all his old vigour in • that line, got up Blackstone for the 
express occasion, and hammered it hito the man so success- 
fully that he passed through with to the astonishment of 
everybody. 

I have begun to read the new volume of essays from the 
Advanced School. T think it is a mistake their having con- 
nected tliemselvtis with Baden Powell. B. P. is certainljF a 
cool fellow, the i^npossibility of miracles being his avowed con- 
clusion now, put forward as a mathematical truth, which 
whoever does not see by intuition is simply defective in the 
lutional faculty, and is unable to pass^ the Ass's Bridge of philo- 
sophy. He does not add to the ethical pretensions of the 
school. ... I am a little disappointed with the intellectual 
merits of the compositions, as far as one is judge from turning 
over pages here and there, which perhaps one is not. — ^Yours 
affectionately, J. B, M. 


To THE Same. 

Jum 6, 1860. 

We had a very pleasant Oxford visit. It is a nice thing to 
see your acquaintances from time to time, especially when so 
conveniently collected as at Oxford, without too long intervals. 
It keeps up the continuity like a dotted line. Yet it is always 
rather hard work spending a week in a place after an interval 
of absence. I had rather a long talk with B., who was rather 
strong ^ to the Jowett element in Oxford, and the narrow line 
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betwe^a it md positive infidelity. He was for renovating the 
Paley aigumenti which he thought had been much depredated. 
Altogether things look as if there was to be an Evidence battle 
dver again. . . . One feels after a stay in Oxford a twinge 
eometimes at a sort of involuntary hypocrisy one has carried 
on ; first seeing one person and then another — orthodox and 
iieresiarehs — and agreeing with everybody as much as one can. 
... Goldwin Smith lectured on liaces, starting with a hit at 
Matthew Arnold's view in a recent lecture. Nothing very 
originali but capital writing. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

liEV. 11. W. ClIUIlCH TO J. B. M. 

AViiatley IlECTOiiY, February 22, 1861. 

Dear Mozley, — ... So the row is begun about Essays arid 
Reviews. Do you know who wrote in the Quarterly t Such 
things generally come out, but all I have heard is that S. 0. 
disclaims it. I have not seen it, but I hear it galls. All these 
addresses, and circulation of extracts, and condemnations are 
of course inevitable. But it is ujicomfortable work. One 
remembers how these things used to be done in former days. 
There is of course a certain coarse justice in such proceedings. 
There is a spirit and tendency about the book, as there was in 
Hampden and the Oxford movement, wliich is undeniable, 
whatever may be said about garbled extracts. And I suppose 
that it is ([uitc possible and likely that a heavy blow may be 
dealt to the opinions — a iiiuch he.nvier than the writers dreamt 
of provoking. But unless there is also a sirong argumentative 
answer to them, it is such mere provisional work. People will 
go on asking these same ipiestions, and raising these same 
difficulties, and there is so much unfairness mixed up with and 
encouraged in these mere condemnations that really I revolt 
from it nil. I certainly dislike the Ess'iys and Beinews very 
much, for raising horrible difficulties which they seem to me 
to do nothing to relieve, but simply slur over, as B. Powell 
does about miracles and science. But 1 iiin afraid that the row 
will prevent for the present any quiet aud hopeful pursuing of 
these questions, and certainly I should like to see some of them 
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more fully examined, and ,eypn the real limits of the danger 
precisely drliwn .... Ever yours affectionately, E. W. C. 

To Eev. E. W. Church. 

Shoreham, March 11, 186J. 

My dear Church, — I feel much the same with respect to 
Essays and Reviews that you do. It goes against the grain to 
join pn a«?sailing mass. 

Baden Powell spoils whatever eh'uent of truth there maybe 
in his view by the desperate pell-mell hurry he is in, giving 
himself no time to distinguish. His view of course admits 
of the Scripture miracles being true as facts, though not as 
miracles— i.c. mutations of law. But he nowhere expressly 
states their truth as facts. It is all jumble and confusion when 
he comes to this point, whicli is of course the turning-point of 
the whole ; “ a region of faith,'' as he calls it (z.r. not of sight, 
as he MUot exr»ect to be interpreted) — not of real fact. 

It certainly appears to me that belief in miracles is upon an 
assumption; I mean the assumption of a personal Deity. Butler 
makes this assumption, which is strictly one of faith. But to 
believe in a miracle upon an assumption of faith is not counter 
to believing it as a fact of actual occurrence ; for if the assump- 
tion is true, that which rests upon it is true, and true in its own 
sphere — viz., as a fact. B. P.*s tacit argument is that a thing is not 
a fact, because it re.sts upon a ground of faith in addition to 
that of ordinary testimony. However, all this is very puzzling. 
It does not seem to me that our divines were fully conscious of 
the immense assumption they were making when they assumed 
the existence of a God in time senses as the basis of the defence 
of miracles. It seems to me to be assuming everything; be- 
cause if you suppose a Deity of such a miture as to interfere in 
human affaira, what difficulty is there in the fact of such an 
interposition ? No man of sense would raise a question about 
it, if the testimony was good. The whole difficulty is in what 
the Bible assumes — a Deity of a particular nature and character 
— and not in its facts. For why on earth should not an ass 
speak, if there is some one to make it ? But bow do we get at 
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the laialiiiire of such a Deity ? By faith. Yes, but natural faith. 
I 8Up|K)86 upon evidence. What is the evidence? That is 
tte difficulty. Everybody for years past has been giving up 
evidence, instead of applying it ; "We can do without this and 
that and the other.” The Paley argument of design is given 
up; miracles of course assume and do not prove it. Then what 
is evidence? It appears to me that people are very much at 
sea on this point. The Provost can, when he is forced, make a 
trenmndous gulp of a disagreeable mouthful, but the process is 
terrible to look at. . . . I should think the Principal of Jesus* 
view of miracles in their metaphysical aspect would rather 
puzzle tnat very respectable but not ultra philosophical body. 
Convocation. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

P.51 — An absolute repose here must apologise for an argumen- 
tative letter, which is a very poor substitute for a " newsy one. 

To HIS Sister. 

March 20, 1861. 

The excitement about Eiisays and Reviews still keeps up. 
The best way of treating such a book would of course be for 
eveiybody to hold Ins tongue ; but one knows this is practi- 
cally impossible, becausd people have the irresistible impulse 
to testify. And if some testify, others must. The writers of 
course go great lengths, but I think even they would shrink 
from what their theology would practically become if taken up 
by the mass. That is simple infidelity, and indeed atheism ; 
for liaden Powell’s e^ssay, popularly interpreted, could be 
nothing else. A few subtle intellects may maintain really 
to ihentsclves a neo-Christian ground, retaining something of the 
Scriptural system, but a congregation of such spirits is an 
impossibility. 

To ms Sister. 

May 23, 1861. 

So the Bishop of Salisbury [Hamilton] is going to bell the 
cat As a High Church Bishop he saves his party from an incon- 
sistency ; for though inconsistency is not the worst of sins, it 
would as a matter of fact have been the grossest inconsistency 
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for the same party that trieJ to turn Gorham out, quietly to 
let these men stay in. Stanley, if he is the writer in the 
Edinburgh, deserves the knock he got from Jelf, not on account 
of the mistake, which is nothing; but because he had taken 
absurd advantage of a mere verbal mistake in Jelf — ^that is, as 
he thought it to be at the time. It is a piece of dishonesty wfiich 
everybody seems to think fair now, to go off from the real 
merits of the question at any point, to discuss some trumpery 
verbal inaccuracy for whole pages where your opponent has 
made one, in order to produce the i.ppearance of a victory on 
the main question, when if; has nothing to do with the main 
question at all. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

To Eev. E. W. Church. 

Shoreham, August 4, 1861, 

. . . What a melancholy event poor Sidney Herbert’s death is ! 
It has struck the whole world with a sort of gloom. I should 
think it was too late to think of anything like restoration when 
he took the move to the Upper House., but that if he had taken 
it a year or two back, and given himself a regular holiday, there 
might have been a chance. I suppose in such cases there must 
have been premonitory symptoms going on for S 9 me time. 

To THE Same. 

Shoreham, March 31, 1862. 

. . . We paid a week’s visit to Tom at Finchampstead. It 
w^as the first we had paid. We were much taken with the 
house and whole place. I saw some of his neighbours, among 
others Kingsley, who dined there. He has a little the look, 
when he first comes into a room, of a lion — i.e, of one who 
knows himself to be a lion. But I thought afterw^ards the im- 
pression might be due to the natural restlessness of his eye and 
manner — something of the same that Keble has. He is a 
most continuous talker, but fresh and interesting, and without 
alQPectation ; and his liesitation of speech is not so much of a 
drawback as you might expect. He gave one the idea of a man 
who had a real wish to be manly and simple-minded, and made 
that his standard. He is made, of course, an immense deal of. 
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To THE Same. 

Shoeeham, April 26, 1862, 

... 1 am glad to hear of your contemplated tour. As you 
are something of a traveller by nature, it becomes a void which 
requires satisfying from time to time, and such satisfactions are 
good things for the health and everything else. Our review 
was a fine sight — at least 200,000 people, I should say, on the 
l>owns. I had the opportunity of watching two notabilities. 
Lord Clyde and Lord Cardigan — the latter very handsome, 
with quite a heau-iddal of a refined, well-chiselled face, but with 
a quiet yet vicious melancholy stamped upon it. I was struck 
with liis absolute imperturbability, for he sat bolt upright on 
liis saddle for at least two hours, without a movement of any 
kind, or even turning his head. Whether this was expression 
of an inward scorn for the whole genus volunteer ^ I cannot say. 
Lord Clyde had rather a Saracenic sit upon his horse, bending 
forward over his horse’s neck, wriggling about in eel-like fashion, 
rather as Sai*acens are represented in pictures, as if he forgot he 
was upon horseback, fpeliug the animal so completely a part of 
himself. He had the look of performing all the processes of 
mind upon horseback. ,There was a decision in his own move- 
ments, shooting out his arms in giving directions like a sign- 
l)Ost ; and you should have seen him gallop up and mp the 
Duchess of Wellingtou, the white feather performing such a 
magnificent curve in tlie air. . . . Yours alfectiouately, 

J. B.M, 

In the autumn of 1862, J, 11. M. published his liemcw of the 
Jiaptwnal Controversy, He writes to his bister from London: — 

CUEZON Stbeet, October 1862. 

Thank you for the attention you have given to a book on 
so very pmfessional a subject as mine. As you say, I should 
not have expected beforehand that 1 sliould have chosen such 
a subject, but circumstances dictated it, and in the great diffi- 
culty of choosing for one’a-self, one rather too willingly perhaps 
acquiesces in the choice which circumstances make for one. 
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Of course no controveisial bock ever convinces anybody ; what 
it does df'i, if its argument is good, is to enable persons, more or 
fewer, who were convinced before out of their own reflection, 
but shrank from avowing it, because they had not definitely 
looked into the facts of the case, to avow and express their 
previous judgment. 

We have managed to see and hear a good deal, though the 
Exhibition is such a perfect infinity, that the more one sees the 
more one knows one has not seen. ^ that I do not profess to 
be proof against ignominious expos .ires of omission. — Yours 
affectionately, , J. B. M. 

• 

This year the Eickards* party were at Brighton. J. B. M. 
writes : — 

To HIS SiSTEK. 

Shoreham, November 21, 1862. 

. . . Hr, Eickards took me to call on a Mr. Hircher, a con- 
verted Jew, who is reading Colenso’s book, and full of the 
utter puerility of it. The text has neVey been considered by 
the Jews themselves infallible on the point of numbers, errors 
having crept into the MSS., or it being ponceded that they may 
have. 

Mr. E. entered a little on the subject of my book, the exis- 
tence of which he knew, though not the contents. I told him 
the main positions of it, and specially the distinction between 
the grace of Baptism and the recipients of that grace (whether 
all infants are), upon which the argument is founded. So far 
from objecting he rather approved of it, and said the same dis- 
tinction had occurred to himself at the Gorham row, only not 
with sufficient definiteness.— Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

James Mozley being part proprietor of the Christian Bemem- 
Ifrancer, which took a strong line against his book, was desirous to 
dissociate the family name from the title-page of that periodical, 
and to make it over to other hands, Tliis my brother John, not 
sympathising in J. B. M.’s modification of views, was unwilling 
to agree to. As recipient of both views, their sister has to make 
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thr 1)1^ of things. " As you observe,” J. B. M. writes, " the 
matter is not of very much importance.” 

To HIS Sister. 

Shoreham, December 2, 1862. 

I should describe our family politics as moderate High 
Church. I should describe myself under that term. I have 
said nothing but what recognised moderate High Church 
divines have said, such as the late Bishop Kaye, who was 
always regarded as the learned Bishop of the Bench in his day, 
and what the Bishop of Oxford openly says in his charges, 
namely — ^that our formularies were meant to include both 
parties. 

But though moderate High Church, we don’t go along with 
the spirit that breathes in the controversial reviews of the 
High Church party, still less should we be disposed to 
turn a clergyman out of his living for holding what is 
admitted on all sides to have been openly held in the English 
Reformed Church, froiu the first moment of its existence to 
the present moment.' The Gorham judgment simply sanc- 
tioned a de facto state of things which had existed from the 
first — there being too, 'iiowhere, any dogmatic statement the 
other way in our formularies. The High Church party 
practically gives up the case when it accepts as its leader the 
Bishop of Oxford, who openly proclaims the neutriality of our 
formularies. However, I am getting theological. 

We have not quite made up our minds as to the time of our 
Derby visit. We think, however, somewhere about the middle 
of January. — ^Yours aft'ectionately, J. B. M. 

* The question of the Articles coming up in 1863, J. B. M. 
wrote the Letter to Professor Stanley, which appears in the latest 
published volume of his works. We find allusions to it in the 
year’s letters. 

To Rev. R. W. Church. 

- Shoreham, May 12, 1863. 

1 am sorry the Oxford liberals have taken to aggreteum. 
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For Stanle/s attack on the Articles must be taken as suck It 
is very well to claim for their faith to be tolerated, but this 
is rather like an attempt to make you give up yours. It is 
evident it has been forced upon Stanley by the go-aheads of 
Oxford, and that he does not like his task. I have almost 
a mind to say something about it myself, but one’s courage, 
like Bob Acre’s, oozes through one’s finger-ends. — Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 

Writing to his brother Tom, to wl om he had sent a copy : — 

June 11, 1863. 

I am glad you found my Letter rf‘adable. Anything con- 
nected with the Articles has a repulsiveness to the general 
reader, which it requires a strong effort to surmount. How- 
ever, you seem to have got over the barrier by a strong exer- 
tion of the will. I do not think much of E ’s criticism, 

which would require us to read all the Eeformers through 
before we could apply it, a task which would, I think, exceed 
the most Herculean strength. 

Gladstone’s speech was very clever in having something in 
it to please everybody, and excite hoj)es in all directions, and 
yet with the orthodox bent pre-eminent. — Yours, 

J. B. M. 

In July he writes from Cornwall, where he, his wife, and 
Mrs. Johnson were taking a driving tour : — 

To HIS SiSTKK. 

Budb, e/wiy 14, 1863. 

Our weather hitherto has been capital, and we have almost 
an excess of it now in the shape of a mist, which prevents us 
from seeing more than the rough outline of the cliffs of the 
magnificent bay on which we now are. On the north is 
Moorwinstow Cliff, the Haven’s Crag, the finest in Cornwall 
450 feet high; on the south is Tintagel, the birthplace of 
King Arthur. This country is devoted to British romanoe, 
which, as it was a favourite subject with the archsBolcgists 
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of %I0 foigu of Henry n., may be regarded as doubly curious 
now. I must confess to vague notions upon this early period, 
but I bow to a name which has sur\dved so many ages as King 
Arthnr^s, and can believe that he must have been something of 
a man. Earlier associations still accompany us everywhere. 
The Druids were great upon Dartmoor, and we passed by 
remains of circles and fragments of stand-up stones. We are 
resting ourselves now for a few days, and content ourselves 
with lazy walks on tlie breakwater, and to the cliffs close by. 
We have the advantage of a very nice inn, called the Falcon, 
in honour of the Aclands, who own all the land on this side 
of the river, and who have a falcon for their crest. Sir Thomas * 
is idolised here. He has a cottage where he comes for two or ^ 
three months every year, and he rules the place after the 
fashion of Haroun Alraschid, by finding out from everybody 
what grievances there are, and who have tyrannised in liis* 
absence. . . . 

We like this place (Bude) better than Clovelly, which had 
some j)erfect pictures of views, but which kept you quite a 
prisoner in that steep, corkscrew street, down the cliff, out 
of which you could only emerge by a determined effort,* 
to go back to your pictures again, which were cut out for 
you ill the woods of the Hobby and the Park, and were iu-fact 
in frames as really as if the latter had been gilt. Them was 
something amusing, however, in the evening promenade of 
Clovelly, w'hich consisted of the whole population, men, 
women, and. boys, sliding and sliddering and twisting down 
the corkscrew of the street, catching hold of the handles aud 
railings if a false step was made, which was easy 
^ the houses on eacli side being within arm’s length. 

To T. M., on the subject, he writes on las retiin| to Shores, 

' ham ; 

1803 , ^ 

TTnfoitunately times of enjoyment leave only general 
aioiis bdund them, and do not ad^ o^ucfa to the stock of human 
knowled^ I have seteral it^ages in my mind’s eye that I 
had not before, and I believe that constitutes all my acquisi^ 
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1 can recomnieiid tho' Comish coast as having effcStsts 
wUich I have not seen elsewhere, and more approaching sub- 
limity than other cliff scenei^^ so that to the people who ask, 
Why did not you go abroad ? I am prepared with an answer, 
namely, that you do not get this sort of scenery abroad ; so that if 
you happen to be particularly fond of this one sort you must go 
where you can get it. I do not know of any near parts abroad 
where you can get it, though I daresay it is to be found. 

To THE Saai \ 

. ShoreHaM, Novemher 13, 1863. 

. . Trench’s appointment is a very good one, and Stanley 

seems made for the Deanery of Westminster, if one did not 
know that the appointment was only an intermediate position 
for him. I somehow had not anticipated another important 
event for him. It is one of those instances which shows how 
absurd it is to destine a man in one’s own mind to be celi- 
bate. I hajd never connected Stanley with the idea of " settling 
down perfect freedom and going abcoit indefinitely seemed to 
belong intrinsically to him. I will nob associate any melan- 
choly thought with such a subject, but it does somehow or 
other remind one of a tendency to subsidence which seems to 
exist in things, and which, though it may be kept off by viva- 
cious acclivities for a time, has its way at last. Though of 
course he will be as intellectually active as ever, the Liberals 
of Oxford will find the loss of him. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

% M. writes to J. B. M., in return for his report, a full 
account of his own Irish tour. The answer speaks of my 
'brother Charles, who was a traveller in the full sense of the 
word, one of his northern expeditions to Lapland, etc., taking 
hihi to Teglo|i8 in Finland where no Englishman had ever 
been befora Travelling, indeed, was with him a passion, 
rendering him perfectly regardless of the comforts of life in 
his joume^Aags— a disregard which told with sad force as the 
vigour of life waned. 


B 
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To HIS Bsother T. M. 

(Hdber 26 , 1866 . 

Yoar oafline of yoor Irish tour gives so vivid and dear an 
idea of the main features, that I thought it a pity it should 
stop vritii me, so I sent it to Derby. Charles is going to give 
it a diligent perusal, in order to compare his own impressions 
wifli those of your sketch. He has been, as you may remember, 
a great Irish traveller, though of late years he has struck out 
bolder paths. . . . Charles’s collection of Icelandic plants has 
arrived in London. John Ogle took them to the meeting of 
the Association at Edinburgh, and. brought them back scien- 
tifically arranged by Dr. Balfour, trith the request that any 
duplicates might be bestowed upon the rising Icelandic 
collection at Edinburgh. Charles has given the whole, and 
so goes down to posterity as a benefactor of science. 

I had observed the defects of the Saturday Review article on 
Whately [written on the death of the Archbishop of Dublin] 
before you mentioned them. The writer did not know 
Whately’s history evidently. He felt Tractarianism as a great 
sore through life, and ‘was always hitting it, and in fact could 
not keep his temper about it. The writer in the S. R. can’t 
have looked at his latei* writings, otherwise he would not have 
passed over this feature, and represented him as treating the 
whole subject with contemptuous silence. 

Bonamy Price was enraptured with Tlw Tiinee article on the 
subject. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

To ms SlSTEK. 

October, 1863. 

I had a few days’ reading in the British Museum week before 
last A most pleasant place, and equipped with every artificial 
defence against sound that ingenuity could devise. Everything 
padded — ^fioor, shelves, desk, everything you touch. ia 

the universal medium. The effect is very successful. As I do 
not want to refer to any very rare books, it will not answer my 
purpoee to read there much. Did I live in London, howevw, 
I should prefer it to any Club library. 
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I dined oi>e day with Eogers. I was rather amused with one 
statement he sported, namely, “How very few really tiseM 
people there were.” I asked whether he did not consider himself 
a useful man? Upon which he explained that shoemakers, 
^allots, despatch-writers, etc., were useM in their way, but 
what he meant by useful men were those who did what other 
people did not do, and so filled r gap. — ^Yoars affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


To Rev. R \V Chxjbch. 

Shckeham, December 3, 1863. 

I had a long talk with William Pusey a week ago. He 
comes to his sister-in-law, Mias Freeman, who has a house for 
sick children in Montpelier Street. He was very little altered. 
I asked him about a report that Newman had written to his 
brother congratulating him on the comment on the Minor 
Freshets, and saying that such was the best way of meeteng 
the '•.cepticism of the day. He said it was true. Curious, 
among other signs of J. H. N.’s present state of mind. W. P. 
was very full of the Burial Service question, having himself 
had a case. He had had a talk with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who saw no chance of an alteration of the service. — 
Yours affectionately, J. B. M, 


To the Same. 

December, 1863. 

So Stanley’s friends at Oxford are getting up a parting com- 
pliment to him. It looks a little like an antidote to Words- 
worth’s manifestation, but it is so natural a thing in itself that 
one need not give it that interpretation. I suppose W.’s 
protest will have the effect of delaying Stanley’s bishopric. 
One remembers the Hampden affair, and, though those days are 
past, people are never quite safe from revivals. If Gladstone 
etto is Rremier he will have some difficult knots of this kind 
to solve. 

Writing to Mr. Church after being appointed Bampton 
Lecturer for 1865, he tells him ; — 
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Apnl 13 , 1864 . 

... X have chosen a subject on which there is not much new 
to my — Miracles. At least what there is new is not, unforta« 
natelji particularly good or correct Stanley writes to me to re« 
commend to my attention Middle Age miracles. The su^estion 
is most amiable, but he could not have raised a more frightful 
vision to appal the rash adventurer upon a somewhat delicate 
subject. I had rather proposed to myself safer ground in the 
old established philosophical arguments, only content if I could 
give a fresh touch to one or two of them. 

My brother Arthur tells me th^t Stanley’s popularity is 
already commencing in London, and that relations with the 
young clergy are beginning to form, in connection with soirdes 
at the Deanery, etc. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

In answer to this letter, his friend writes : — 

“ I wish I could come and talk with you about your subject, 
and then hear you. I don’t think you need fear that your subject 
is one of which all that has to be said has already been said. 
Stanley’s insensibility *to the immeasurable difference that 
miracle or no miracle makes in our idea of religion has always 
struck me as the most singular mark of his want of depth. The 
course would be worth preaching if only to impress on people's 
minds how much turns on miracles.” 

In a note to his brother, J. B. M. alludes to a correspondence, 
then exciting much amusement, between Dr. Newman and 
Mr. Kingsley, following upon Mr. Kingsley’s charge, in an 
article in Maanillany that truth for its own sake had never 
been a virtue with the Roman clergj,” and that '^Father 
Newman informs us that it need not be : ” especially to the 
•‘brief analysis,” with which Dr. Newman sums up the whole 
correspondence. 

“ R, was in a state of ecstasy upon the Newman and Kingsley 
correspondence ; unable to contain himself. I think it is the 
best thing that has appeared on the stage since the CrUio-^ 
that line. PjS.— How does — — take Kingsley’s fate ?” 
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ITatber Frederick Fabe^ died this year. In a letter after 
a visit to his Mend, Frank Faber, after speakii^ of ^e won* , 
derfhl influence Fr. Faber had in his new communion, and of 
instances that had been brought before him, James writes : — 

The house abounds with photographs of him. I could not 
help myself, notwithstanding all these facts [quoted in the 
letter], discerning something of the &a5y in them — an absence 
of that solid intelligence whicb is the natural result of a 
thoughtful life. As for influence upon others, that is a ques* 
tion which I have not solvpJ. . . . 

In my short stay in London last week I was stimulated by 
cariosity to see how the Prince [of "VVales] would carry off his 
chairmanship — his first appearance in public where he had 
anything to do. He was perfectly cool and quiet, and his 
voice admirable. There were only about three persons who 
were really heard, and he was one of them; only with this 
difference, that they had to exert their voices and he did not 
seem in the lead, to exert his. It was^a strange contrast to his 
next neighbour. Lord Stanhope, who shouted furiously without 
the least effect. 

• 

Shoreham, January 31, 1866. 

My dear Church, — We have been so perfectly quiet lately 
that I have hardly an j thing to say except that the approach of 
March has compelled me to put my B. L. thoughts into some 
shape, I find, as I suppose other writers must do, that the 
rough drafts create some dismay on first returning to them. It 
was the only subject that I felt myself equal to undertake, 
from previous thought and consideration, of . all the subjects 
that engage men’s attention now; but the conclusion is often 
less hopeful than the beginning when the prospect is vague, I 
begin March 12, and preach three; then start again May 7. 
The difiiculty is in dealing with something so informal and un- 
expressed and indefinite as what constitutes the real objection to 
miracles in doubting minds. The formal, logical answers have 
been given over and over again, and with great force, but the 
minds whom they intended to convince do not care the least 
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^nt them. And yet no other answers can be given tlmt I 
know ot Thus one is sometimes struck with the idea of the 
ent^ superfluousness of one’s task, and can only take refuge 
in tile necessity of the case, that people will be always attack- 
ing and defending as long as the world lasts. Ihere is a 
pleasure in having definite work, and I have found the occupa- 
tion in the main agreeable. The preaching I do not look 
forward to with much satisfaction, not having a vocation for it. 
The evidence part is tiring — so much in-and-out work with 
testimony, experience, laws of nature, and the rest, and qualify- 
ing of different kinds. I think I shall try to bring out in one 
lecture towards the end the argument that the practical force 
and success of Christianity has depended on certain motives, 
which motives have been supplied by certain doctrines, which 
doctrines could not have been proved without miracles. 

It occurs to me that the enclosed may interest you a little.^ 
It is an account of a paper read by Stanley at a clergy debat- 
ing society, which meets at Edward Kempe’s, which I had from 
Arthur. I am afraid Stanley is going great lengths ; what I 
like least of all is the claim for sympathy — though only ab 
extra sympathy — with Eenan. He forgets that Eenan is not 
an unsettled heathen, but an apostate from Christianity, and 
that he (Eenan) puts his own merit as an expositor on heathen 
ground. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

The Bampton Lectures took J. B. M. much to Oxford the 
earlier part of 1865, the delivery of the last lecture bring- 
ing him there at the time of Commemoration, an occasion 
on which the Bishop of Exeter, then a great age, so noted a 
figure in past ecclesiastical excitements and events, decided 
to be present. 

^ Tbo **6nclo«ed*’ was a letter from J. B. M.*s brother Arthur. It is 
ackiiowledge<l with a jileasaut recognition of its truth of delineation. 
•* Feb. a. — Thank you for your brother Arthur^e account. How very well he 
does it He brin^ out so well the point of Stanley s manner — his rhetorical 
skiU — his aggressive and defiant pluck — bis desperate determination to clium 
everything and everybody with life in them as on his side. And then* after 
all, what i$ hit side ? What is the mneteenth century religion for which all 
things have been preparm^, and to which all good things past and present 
are subservient and bear witness ?’* 
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To RE\r. R W. Church. 

Oxford, June 23, 1865, 

I met the Bishop of Exeter at lunch at Magdalen, at the 
Piemdeut’s, quite a ^uiet affair as he stipulated. On first 
coming into the room he was a sad picture of feebleness, 
but on sitting down he became talkative, but only to his 
next neighbour, and not atteniptmg any general conversa- 
tion. I told his daughter, who came with him, that his face 
struck me as having more flesh ti.an his photograph gave it, 
and she said he had “ gaiqed lately — ^rather remarkable at his 
age. When he prepared himself for the outer air, so far as a 
chair can be called that, he was, with his black blinkers and 
black spectacles, and black worsted oversocks, etc., a most 
singular object, exhibiting life under very unfavourable appear- 
ances. He travels three hours at a time by rail, but likes the 
utmost speed when he is on the road, and hates stoppages. His 
poor daughter looks clouded and depressed by anxiety, hardly 
speaking above her breath. Whether the disposition of the 
old gentleman had anything to do withjt, I don’t know. I am 
sending you an account of one great man in return for your 
picture of another, which was very .interesting. J, H. N.’s 
good spirits are a striking feature in him. 

The Commemoration passed over, it was thought, well as 
compared with former ones, the under-graduates subduing their 
ferocity a little. Michell from his rostrum defied them by his 
arm and looks, and as he did it good-naturedly he was occa- 
sionally cheered, amid the impertinence ; but he had a strong 
source of confidence in his son’s Latin poem. Son and father 
represented the Latinity of our rostrum. . . . Yours affection- 
ately, J. B. M. 

On the 24th of August 1865, died Mr. Rickards of Stow- 
Langtoft ; a man most important to all who knew him, and with 
many of pre-eminent weight and influence — an influence perhaps 
peculiarly dependent on personal intercourse. J. B. M, writes 
to his sister a few days after his death : — 
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Shobeham, Angvee 29, 1866^ 

I had heard oxily a few days before from Mrs. Bickards, about 
a temporary curate for Stow-Langtofb. She was relieved from 
the Hmm of present danger. The sad news therdEpie was a 
great surprise to me at least I had always, from thup quiet 
strength of body and mind which he showed at Brighton, his 
walk^ and talking powers, looked forward to an advanced old 
age for him. Perhaps the sea air set him up and showed him 
to advantage. He has been, one may say, one of the principal 
images that one has carried about in one’s mind through life — 
I mean personal images. There was something about him that 

made one often think of him Mr. Bickards had weight, 

yet it is curious to see how gifts get divorced, which if com- 
bined would have produced great power. Had Mr. Bickards, 
with his weight, had forcible and popular gifts, oratory, or power 
of style, he would have been able. to take a leadership of 
numbers, and sustain a situation of command. As it was, hia 
sphere was confined. Yet, on the other hand, how little are the 
other gifts without that inimitable one of weight. What weak 
creatures peoxde are vy thout it ! I cannot help therefore re- 
garding Mr, Bickards as, in Carlyle’s phrase, a strong mam 
He kept his ground thrqugh life ; nothing displaced He 
had always command of himself, and could do what he aimed at 
doing, though he moderated his aim. 1 was looking over his 
fifteenth sermon the other day — “ Godliness the ground of self- 
command.” It is unconsciously self-descriptive. He talks of 
what he aims at, and, as what ho aims at he attained, the image 
he draws is necessarily one of himself. 

On the question of a memoir, J. B. M. writes : — 

To HIS SlSTKK. 

Novciiiier 21, 1865. 

Mrs. Bayne’s letter is equally sensUde and feeling. Her idea 
of ooUecting family reminiscences and associations fbr preserva* 
tion is much on the Mr. Bickards* type, and shows the sort of 
mind that would particularly appreciate liim. About a memoir, 
the question certainly deserves considering, though there would 
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be difficulties iu this casCi arisiug from the fact that 

Mr. Kwbb so especially a person who reqtured to be mc» in 
order to be understood. The difficulty of producing in the 
reader true conception of the man without sight would 
be vejy gxeat It might not be amias, if it could be done, to 
ascertain what amount of correspondence there was preserved. 
Letters to and from Davison, for example, supposing these to 
be forthcoming, on religious questions, would be interesting, 
la lack of correspondence, the s ibstance of a memoir would 
depend on the recollections oi those who knew him ; things 
said on particular occasipns, con/ersations of a definite kind. 
It would be anecdotal. -Without enough material a memoir 
would ao him rather injustice. The sort of career his was 
would not lead one to expect much quantity of this. 

Mrs. Eickards sent me Keble’s letter, which W£i8 character- 
istically warded. The ha7id showed much alteration. I liked 
it much, and thought tlie slight touches of description m it 
ve:/ » 4 nie portraiture. 

No memoir was attempted, but tfie .view of what it should 
be, what should be aimed at, is applicable to the subject of 
memoirs generally. Writing to Mr. Church, J. B. M. says of 
Mr. Eickards : — 

“ It is remaikable what a laige private circle he had, who 
all felt indebted to him for making them, so to speak. Mrs. 
R has hundreds of letters from people. She is very sensible, 
however, and is aware of the difference between a large private 
circle and public life as the ground of a memoir. She has 
asked me to assist her in it.’' 

To Kev. R W. Chubch. 

Shoreham, Octeher 23, 1865. 

Mv DEAR Church, — What an eventful week we have had I 
Odd that Stanley should so immediately succeed Lord Shaftes- 
bury as the counsellor in Church promotions, as I suppose he 
will do now. At least if he does not absolutely, it will be 
curious to see what modifications of influence Lord Bussell 
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iriU ullow \&aL The Mecard was in black upon the occasion. 
How studionsly Lord Pabneiston’s illness^ which seems to Imve 
been^f^g on some time, was concealed, quite like some 
Sasteam potentate’s. . • . The Times gave its first intimation 
that^Lo^ Palmerston was seriously ill,” which it modified 
by the expression that it ^ did not wish to alarm the friends of 
noble Premier,” when he was dead. He was lying dead at 
Hie time people were taking up the Times at their breakfast 
tables. I suppose Gladstone will feel disappointed, Lord R 
being so unpopular with the subordinates; still they prefer 
him to G. What up-hill work it is a man getting to the top— 
Alps on Alps, etc. I should think, however, that a little dis- 
cretion, which he must learn now, will insure it to him, but 
when ? The articles on Lord Palmerston have been very poor, 
the writers unable to feign any surprise or solemnity. Yet 
surely such a disappearance is a great fact. It does not signify 
a man's age — he is alive till he is dead . — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

, * Shoreham, November 8, 1865. 

My dear Church, — We have not, after all, gone our in- 
tended Paris trip, . . . Onr outing will probably be limited to 
a few days at Finchampstead, the end of this month. I pre- 
sume the same literary theological projects that reach me reach 
you too. I was asked some weeks ago to write for a volume 
of essays, to be published by Longman, under the editorship 
of Mr. Orby Shipley, of whom I did not know much. I 
did not feel in a very writing humour, so excused myself. 
Another project reaches me to-day, and I also have no 
doubt yourself i)y the same post — the Contemporary, under 
Dean Alford’s editorship. L writes to enlist contributors. I 
should have thought that L,, as a man of the world, would have 
not meddled much with such breakdown undeitakings as new 
reviews. He takes high ground, however, and urges the neces- 
sities of the times, and that something should be done to meet 
the ** new school ” in a Liberal quarter. I am sorry to say my 
stock of enthusiasm is rather low, and one acquires a kind of 
notion that certain movements die out of themselves, without 
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sa much writitig againsi them. Though, if conscientious men 
think differently, one is ready to unsh them all success in their 
plans. . • . And if one had anything to say perhaps one ought 
not to stand aloof, but that if is rather a puasle,— Yours affec- 
tionately, B M. 

F.S . — ^The lectures will be out in a fe\: days. I hardly know 
whether to be glad or sorry to have done with them. One feels 
a kind of blank. You are resj onsible for a paragraph in the 
first, and also lor a note on the same subject — Patristic estimate 
of miracles as evidence-^a note of yours having suggested the 
subject to me. The note has exceeded the proper limits of one. 


To THE Eev. R W. Church. 

Shoreham, Febncary 19 , 1866 . 

... I have of course many regrets with respect to the per- 
formance. One is, that I have not brought out Clarke's 
Demonstration^ which is undoubtedly a very great book, and 
I think contains in germ the answer to the physical concep- 
tion of a Peity now prevailing, and the proof of another world. 
I mean that it is the answer to the' scientific people on that 
point. As a personal Peity was, however, assumed in my 
argument, I did not think of it, and his title of Demonstration 
has always given me a prejudice against the book. It is really, 
however, a mistake in the name rather than in the substance 
of the book. . . . Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

AS, — ^Wliat wonderful Parisian gaieties 

^ The letter encloseR a newspaper imragraph (the reference of course 
appended by the sender) **The Paris corre8{H>ndent of Morning Star 
describes a novel costume at the fancy ball given at the Tuileries last 
week: — *The Marchioness de Gallifet, as the Archangel Gabriel, attracted 
all eyee ; her short petticoat of white cashmere embroidered in gold, the 
glittering scale-armour of gold fitting tightly to her figure, her golden hair 
floating oir her shoulders, star-lighted by an ^toile of diamonds, invisibly 
suspended over her forehead, her wings of white feathers, which, in arohiug 
above her head, only terminated below her knee, and, above all, the golden 
sword clasped tightly in her fairy hand, smd brandish^ even while dancing, 
lormad a most bewitching tout ensemble.*^* See 2 Cor. xi 14. 
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To Eev. R W. Chubch. 

March 7, 1866. 

... I liave been staying with Arthur, and went to the St. 
James’s clerical meeting on Thursday evening. Stanley on the 
irmiem. It was a well-worded and clear paper, of course 
viewing the subject entirely on his own side of it When 
<}tiestioned by Lord A Hervey, Irons, etc., what doctrinal veto 
he proposed upon absolute universal comprehension, he 
diplomatised, and I understood him to say that was not the 
time for entering on that part of the subject Pusey was 
expected up, but failed at the moment from a cold, Acland 
interposing. The substantial feeling of the meeting was against 
Stanley — though he is complimented by everybody, in such a 
way that he is not unlikely to be deceived, and to take it more 
as a sign than it really is. Mrs. Arthur Mozley, who was with 
a few ladies within hearing, in E. K.*s study, which enters into 
the vestry, said, as soon as the paper was over, a young man 
rushed up to Lady Augusta, exclaiming, “ He is a prophet ; He 
is a prophet.’* Irons spoke well. There was Oxenham, the 
convert. He spoke in favour of Pome as a conciliator — ^that 
she was ready to act on Wiseman’s dictum, ** We must explain 
to the uttermost.” The fdets don’t look like it. All the world 
is talking of Ecce Homo , — Yours ajBTectionately, J. B. M. 

In the spring of 1866 J. B. M., accompanied by his wife and 
her sister, Miss Ogle, took a well-earned holiday of two months 
abroad. The journey had been delayed, and even rendered 
uncertain, by the illness of one or tw’o humble parishioners, 
who happily recovered in time for the party to leave home in 
comfort. 

To U18 Sister. 

Genoa, Apnl 12, 1866. 

I dote this letter from the city of palaces, but shall not be 
able to finish it here. I will put down a little, however, while 
first impressions continue. Genoa u a city of palaces. There 
are very large suburbs which do not partake of that character. 
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bat are entirely utilitarian, dirty, and ugly. Taking in the 
8U burbs, it is an immense place, much larger than I had thought ; 
these suburbs, however, figure as separate towns in guide- 
books, etc. In fact, the whole country from Voltri, about 
twelve miles o£P, is a suburb. But Genoa real is unnistak- 
able, as soon as you enter. You are almost immediately in the 
Strada Balbi — ^itself, by the way, once a suburb to the very 
old town. You know where you are then. It is magnificent. 
We entered by a good evenirg light. I can give some idea 
of it perhaps, by saying that it is to the eye what a deep peal 
of thunder is to the ear.^ The stupendous size of the palaces, 
their enormous height, —iwith a good deal of dead wall about 
some of them, only relieved by rich and bold projected orna- 
mentation — ^which you cannot easily take in, for you cannot 
see to the top of them but by stretching your neck back at 
right angles, all these giants, standing in a solemn row on 
each side, constitute indeed a sight. I do not know whether 
E':-.ei3on'g fnend^ would call it ‘'religion,” but it has certainly 
as much rigLi to that name as Mademoiselle Cento's dancing. 

The Strada Balbi is only the beginning of one long street of 
palaces, which goes through the Piazza dell' Annunziata, the 
Strada Nujvissiraa, Strada Nuova, and Piazza della Fontana 
Amorosa. The narrowness of the streets sets oflF the massive- 
ness of the architecture. Everything is brought together in 
one mass of richness, i say narrow — but they are like Eegent 
Street in width, compared with those of the old town, which 
are simply alleys. Yet in these too are congregated numbers 
of huge ola palaces — the residences of the old families before 
they left for the new streets. In the darkness in which you 
walk, you do not see they arc old palaces till you look up 
and see rich balconies hanging an immense height over you. 
The effect of some of the old streets is very fine — they seem, 
from their narrowness, constantly ending in a point, like the 
gorges of the Ehine. 

We inquired at the Balbi Palace, but were told we could 

> Alluding to the etory of Emerson and Mai^et Fuller at the opera, 
nn^r the 8i»ell of Oerito^s grace^** Margaret, thie is poetry.'* **Ko, R^ph, 
it ti religion.” 
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nol see it, the Maichesa Balbi having been ill for a month. 
We then imoesed the street to the Durazzo Palace, and saw it ; 
magnificent white marble entrance-court, white marble columns 
and staircase; the rooms all splendid in damask and gold. 
There were in one room two very fine vases of Cellini, made 
for the Durazzo of that day, with the Durazzo arms upon them. 
There was a portrait of the late Marquis, in his costume as a 
Qenciese noble— a black velvet cloak — ^black silk cassock (as it 
ieonisj, and a gold chain round his neck. In the other room 
the same person appeared in his ordinary costume, dressed like 
an English gentleman — frock-coat, and the choker worn some 
twenty years ago. The Durazzos live there always. There is 
something singular in the fidelity of some of the old families 
to Genoa. There they live, with suburbs like those of a manu- 
facturing town within half-a-mile of them. The King of 
Sardinia’s Palace is in the Strada Balbi — as long as an ordinary 
street itself. 

We saw everywhere signs of a popular constitution — placards 
addressed “Elettori” and ** Concittadini ; ” the style tery 
magnificent. You canijot tell at all what they are about, the 
writers are in too inspired and expansive a state of mind to 
state anything definite. ,We found out, however, on inquiry, 
that one related to a national subscription which was being 
raised to supply the void in the taxes. We were told in the 
bookseller’s shop that they were in good heart, and the sum 
considered sure of being collected. The Dorias have deserted 
Genoa, and live at Home, calling themselves Doria Pamphili. 
Two rooms and a corridor alone arc shown in the palace, four 
centuries old nearly, just the very beginning of the renaissance. 
The great Doria’s bedroom is kept as it was — bedstead, etc., 
his portrait, taken after death, looking down upon the scene. 
His live portrait presents a grand shrewd old face. He was a 
friend of Charles v. He seems to have surrounded bima ftlf 
with boundless magnificence. 

I have said nothing about the Comice Eoad. We had good, 
not perfect weather— two sunshiny days, and two with good 
sky light and occasional rain. I need not say it is a land 
of olive trees, oranges, and lemons— sometimes growing wild 
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appaimtly on the xooku The succession of beautiful littiie 
makes a pleasing variety; also, what is a great feature^ the 
rapid succession of antique little cities, glittering with white 
and pink in the distance. Italy is certainly pre-eminently a 
Unii of plaster. But plaster does not produce the same ideas 
there tlmt it does with us, where it is mean architectiirally. 
You see it is the ancient rule and fashion. The gay white and 
pink, combined with the loftiness and good grouping of the 
iiouses, creates a kind of illusion rs you approach. Every little 
fishing village looks almost palatial in the distance. It is as if 
Quomdon, Spondon, and Borrows sh were suddenly seized with 
the desire of making themselves look fascinating and composed 
of marble palaces. Alassio is of mother type — ^like a city on 
the Rhine. It is a very populous region.. Were I to say the 
whole road up to Genoa was one street, I should be exaggerat- 
ing, but there would be a foundation of truth. I am writing 
at a resting-place in the Apennines — Borghetto, where our 
vo^'^mier reals his horses an hour. This is the oth&r Cornice 
Road, on the >ther side the corner. It has grander features of 
scenery than the Genoese or the Cornice Road — the bays deeper 
and more strikingly shaped, and the mountains higher. We 
had a fine Italian sunset at Sestri^last night, brilliant light 
yellow, and those hard, sharp outlined clouds you have in 
Salvator Rosa and the Italian school, with successive sudden 
darkenings, like those of a stage — a perfectly purple range of 
mountains, the sea gradually becoming pink — till all faded 
away. To-day our scenery haa been all Apennine, with only 
occasional gtopses of sea — very grand ; but no castles, and 
therefore no Castle of Udolfo. This evening we hope to reach 
Leghorn by rail, and thence to Rome to-morrow. 

I observed, as we went along all the way, the priests seemed 
better friends with the people than they are in France. One 
sees them walking with and chatting with people. In France 
they seem to be always walking hurriedly by themselves through 
the streets, as if only some professioned object took them out, 
and have a look of being pursued. Some of them here, too, 
look of a better class than the French priests. We have made 
a few purchases of Genoa gold work, and a rather majestic 
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tempted Amdia and Janet to invest in kce yeeteniay 
at Smin, which is a lace place. I admired her voice andntteiw 
ance* which reminded me of what the Opium-eater says aboa| 
the voices of Italian women. They have nightingale throats. 
We are pursued, of course, by little boys and girls begging, 
but this is since we left old Sardinian territory. Here we are 
in new Sardinia. The Italian women are more striking than 
the men — ^handsome and expressive features. You observe 
tiw^ir walk. They all walk exceedingly well, and aU just alike ; 
tibulr figures very upright, while they plant their feet on the 
ground fiimly, and with perfect regularity of pace, ap if nach 
foot felt a sense of responsibility, which, in fact, it does, for 
their walk results from their practice of carrying great burdens 
balanced on their heads, which compels these measured steps. 
But the habit formed continues when the cause is absent. 
Even little girls walk like soldiers. The children have animated 
vivacious faces. We have had a most moderate temperature 
hitherto. I could not have told we were not in England, all 
our wraps have been brought into use constantly. I suppose 
the warmth begins sudijehly. 

I have said nothing of the Ehone and its cities. They are 
wonderful specimens of hpary antiquity ; and passing so quickly 
by the scenes of old Councils and Popes, one historical place 
after another, especially in the languid condition of a night 
railway traveller, when morning opens, was like a dream. But 
Marseilles rapidly dispels such illusions — an intensely mbdrtni, 
citizen of the world place — all the men of the higher ranks dis- 
carding everything, even French, and looking just like men in 
London. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

To nis SiSTEB, 


Home, April 22, 1866. 

We have been here now nearly a week, which has gone away 
quickly. We were shot here through the darkness by the rail 
Givita Yecchia, so that our first impressions had to wait 
for the light We went to the English service, and thence 
straight to St Peter's. Now for the great question, the apparent 
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itisa My own experience is i&is. You are disappointed just 
tlie ikst moment as to the sise, till you cast your eyes on the 
" jflser* Then it is no longer a secret. It is the largest expanse 
of floor you have ever had before you, there can be no doubt ; 
•'.ndjfrom the floor the size of the building then comes tc you. 
I was not disappointed then. There was a true idea of im- 
mense size. If ever you find the impression of size diminish- 
ing, look at the floor again ; that revives it. I think people 
m^e a mistake generally in lo:k.‘ng tfp only; they ought to 
look down a great deal. The floo*- is the grand first element, 
which is outside of, and is not within the contracting influence 
of proportion. Then, too, JEnglish travellers, from the way in 
which our cathedrals strike the eye, are apt to look the length 
as the great thing. In St. Peter .s it is space— -vast space on 
all sides of you. The huge masses of piers rise in seas of space 
on all sides of them, which your eye catches, as the segments 
appear — intersections of it on all sides. The richness of the 
whole effect is wonderful. It is not gorgeousness, for that is 
too heavy, huo a most perfect blendhig of all colour. The 
whole is to the eye one mosaic. It seems as if designed to be 
a most costly and regal feast to that organ. I would not say it 
did not inspire religious feelings, and yet I tliink it would be 
nearer to the ocular truth to call it a palace than a church — 
such a palace as might be discovered underground ot under 
the sea in some classioal Arabian Nights' world. I need not 
g9 into particular.^, all of which you have in Murray. 

In the spirit of the whole structure, and of its monumental 
adornments ‘^bpecially, there is, of course, material for criticism. 
It is more of a glorification of the great Italian families than I 
expected. One was prepared for the Papacy being enthroned 
there, but not so much for the building being converted to the 
purpose of family exaltation, for Borgheses, Fameses, Medicis, 
Barberinis, Odescalchis, etc. The family names of the Popes 
appear on their monuments, with their colossal escutcheons in 
bronze or marble, so that a monument to a Pope is virtually an 
enthronement of the family in the place. Even round the high 
Altar itself the bees of the Barberinis go up the bronze pillars, 
and their coats of arms at the basement would make the floor 
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of a moderate room* Before you enter, as you look up at the 
fagade, the first words you see are “ Paul Borghese/' The Popes 
sit ou royal chairs on their monuments, stretching out their 
right arms in an attitude of sovereignty and imperial power. 
Oauovahas the merit of making his Popes kneel — i,e, he deserves 
praise for his intention ; but I doubt whether the other position 
does not best suit them. We attended vespers in the choir chapel 
on Sunday — ^the music and voices first-rate, in the operatic style* 
It is curious to see the minute proportion of the vast building 
which is congregational ; the choir chapel would hardly accom- 
modate more than fifty comfortably,. leaving out the choristers, 
canons, etc. However, perhaps it •adds to the dignity of the 
edifice, the very small ordinary use that is made of it. . . . 

We find ourselves comfortable enough here. We are getting 
within the fascinating influence of the mosaic and gold shops.^ 
The work is most beautiful. . . . The Vatican wa8 a day’s work. 
I was taken up by the guide into the entrance hall of the Pope’s 
residence, where ladies are not admitted. In the comer was a 
door, which was explained by repeating several times Machinal 
Machina 1” It was a lift to pull the Pope up, and save him the 
ascending staircase, to his high lodgings.— Yours, J, B. M. 

r 

To THE Key. R W. Church. 

Home, A^j^U 30, 1806. 

My dear Church, — I just write to 3 ^ou a line from the great 
city, where we have been a fortnight. The whirl of sight- 
seeing is against forming any general view of a place, and, as far 
as sentiment goes, it becomes impossible. Getting up one thing 
is very like getting up anything else. The first impression one 
had to account for was one’s feeling so much at home in the 
place. It was not like other places in this respect. One had 
not that feeling of being a stranger and foreigner. I think old 
school-boy reminiscences had something to do with this. It is 

^ A pretty scene lives in the memory on oooasion of their visit to his 
mother, on their return from this foreign oxoorsion— Amelia suddenly 
descending on the home circle, laden with an arm fnU of offerings, hidden 
in jeweller*s cases, which she distribntotl with a characteristic sprightly 
grace ; every gift showing that the purchasers had had the destined recipient 
in their eye when the choice was msde. 
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the locality of such very old familiar names and facts, eveiy- 
tiling that was hammered into one’s head when one was twelve 
years old, that one cannot veil feel forlorn or estranged. One 
seems to have a right here. Even the S. P. Q. R. on the 
municipal placards and the Senator’s carriage is sufftcieut to 
put one at ease; and the Forum and Mons Capitolinus are 
such very old friends that one does not stand on any ceremony 
with them. It one had to choose a residence out of England, 
Rome would have great attractl^ms on this ground — 1.€. that 
one has in a sense belonged to the p^ace so long that it would 
be next in point of domesticity tu being in England. Even 
the severities of early school discipline, on the olim merwinim 
principle, form a basis of attachmenu 

Now for the place as it presents itself to the eye. I think 
its tristme lias been exaggerated. The number of huge blocks 
of public and ecclesiastical buildings — seminaries, propagandas, 
etc. etc. — impart a heaviness, so far as that goes; but the 
largtAiess and .lumber of piazzas, the width of the streets com- 
pared with othei continental towns, ai^i the splendour of some 
of the palaces, produce a cheerful effect. One sees so much 
sky, and does not vralk about with houses tumbling on one’s 
head. I was not disappointed with the size of St. Peter’s — 
the interior. Wliatever people say, it does look very large 
indeed to the eye — naturally and immediately. The floor is 
obviously immense. The vastness of the ocquor marmoreum 
upon which the pillars rest communicates itself to the erections 
upon it. The effect on the eye of the interior has hardly, I 
think, a woiti in English to describe it. If ‘ luscious ’ had a 
sublime sense, it would do in a way. It is a perfect feast to 
the eye, by its perfect blending and commingling of colours in 
connection with beautiful proportions and vastness. The eye 
has everything it wants, though, at the same time, the efiect is 
palatial rather than ecclesiastical. It is, however, a kind of 
tianscendental palatial, and you recognise it as sacxed. 

We have antiquarianised in the Forum and Colosseum, 
Capitol, etc., in the ordinary way, and received the last dogmas 
about sites and temples. One is astonished in the Vatican at 
the immense numbers of good busts and statues of the old 
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world. Ck)n$idering the plough had gone literally over every- 
thing, the quantity oi recovery is enormous. There are so 
many actual faces of the old disting'u^s saved — you know what 
they. were. Even ladies’ faces and fashions of dressing the 
hair*--sufficiently ugly many of them — are a disclosure of the 
old Boman fashionable world. And the heads are so entire 
and clean — not a feature spoilt : e.g.y the bust of Csesar, in the 
Palasszo Eospigliosi, one sees must have been an excellent 
likeness — someth ing between Lord Brougham and H. N. 
Augustus you have every variety of, and see the change in his 
features as he became older. That handsome fat youth Nero 
must, as a beauty, have been criticised, though he is evidently 
quite satisfied with liimself. I was struck with the English 
look of many of the faces : e.g. Pompey, in the famous Spada 
statue. We have not yet seen the l*ope, though he has been 
seen. He goes out fur his drive, they say, eveiy day about 
three o’clock, or later, and sometimes gets out of his carriage 
and walks ; but one has no means of knowing in what direction 
he drives. We saw Antonelli in the llotuuda in the Vatican, 
looking, at a spare niQinent, at the new Hercules. He is very 
polite, and gave us a sweeping bow, with uplifted hat, in 
passing, , , . W. Palmer has been most good-natured in show- 
ing us about, though, he says, this is an office he has had to 
do for so many, that he might as w'ell turn cicerone, and charge 
his scudi. Ho has gut up Home in a way that only a Palmer 
could — exhausting every fact, .speculation, and conjecture — 
Basilicas, Porum, Catacombs, everything. Though he only 
gives as luucli in his explanations as he thinks his hearers 
capable of receiving ; the amount of the discharge is extraordi- 
nary. , . . 

I’aliner admitted that the excliisiou c*f tlie upper cla.sses 
of Italians from public business was a great evil, throw- 
ing Uiem upon a volatih^ life as the alternative. They have 
not the idea of labour, he says, in tluiir heads, and view life 
simply as a succession of amusements. One sees them on the 
Pincian. They dress quietly, and very much like Englislimen ; 
but one’s eye catches odd things occasionally one would not 
see in England ; a young swell driving round the Pincian 
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in a mo8t elegant basket-carriage, with a pair of horses and a 
postiUon, himself alone in his carnage , smoking. That Fin- 
dan, by the way, is a most extraordinary scene — fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen, priests, clerical students in black, white, 
and red, friars with the cords hanging from their waists, sleek 
Monsignors, etc., all mixed together in the promenade-recrea- 
tion of the day. Several families have managed to retain their 
pictures. It is, by the way, one of the features of Eome, which 
makes jne feel at home in it, fhrt it is such a centre and 
collection of originals of old fami^'ar groups, and figures, and 
heads, that one has knowmever since one was born. 

We met the other day Mrs. Ramsay, the translator of Dante, 
a very handsome, intelligent woman, though talking with such 
extreme Scotch it was sometimes rot easy to follow her. Her 
favourite here is Cardinal Andrea, now sent away from Rome 
for his liberalising bias. He is, she says, a really devout man, 
and a fervent man, but he cannot bear the political Papacy. 
He iv a good Catholic, hut says the Reformation was the fault 
of Eome : he is a friend of Mrs. Ranusay, who seems to have 
seen a good deal of him. They are ve»y much afraid of him 
here, and there is a row going on row ; and a fierce letter of 
Andrea’s is 1. Jked about. The distinction is great between the 
streets of Genoa, placarded with addresses to electors and con- 
cictadini, and the streets of Eome, where, besides the municipal 
notifications, the only public notice I have seen is a Vendita 
dei Cavalli stuck up un the Palazza Doria — the Prince being 
announced to preside over it. Fox-hunting is a rising movement. 
Jockey-cap ladies’ work-boxes are seen in the shop-windows, 
and the omnibuses call themselves Apollo, La Volpe, dividing 
themselves between the old and new claims. At Leghorn 
the engines were l^etrarch, Boccaccio, etc. The lottery goes on 
with undiminished popularity. — ^With kindest remembrances 
to Mrs. Church, yours affectionately, J. B. Mozley. 

To HIS Sister. 

Rome, Ap'U 30, 1866. 

. . . We are charmed with the Campagna and its mountains, 
the distant pieces of bright green come out so in the spring, 
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aad tbe f anuMoios of lights and shades on the mountains in 
tbis ctea^ air, which reveals the minutest slope and ravine, 
makes the whole like one of those pictures inserted in a 
crystid. I do not, however, remember a single passage in 
Horace in praise of Eoman scenery, which he must have had 
before him every time he took his walk out of Borne, although 
he is full of the woods and cascades of Tivoli : from which I 
argue that the ancient eye for scenery was not nearly equal to 
the modem. 

One is amused with the pedigrees of things one sees. The 
bronze columns of the Altar of the H. S. in the Lateran were 
taken from the temple of the Gapitoline Jupiter; but the 
descent does not stop here — the Gapitoline Jupiter took them 
from the beaks of the ships taken in the battle of Actium. 
The font in St. Peter’s was Adrian’s sarcophagus. The Popes 
take the old Roman Emperors* sarcophagi for their own. 
There is a system of accommodation and transference. 

There is no wish among the English to see the Sardinian 
Parliament here, and certainly, as a tourist, 1 cannot but feel 
some sympathy with ^ofd Rome, classical and medimval, which 
would be somewhat damaged by converting it into a modern 
capital with all its new .offices, legislative chambers,' new Court, 
etc. — in a word, making it a modern business place. There is a 
great deal to be said for Florence continuing the Italian capital 
even if the Papal State became absorbed in the Italian kingdom. 
. . . We just drove through the Ghetto, and made acquaintance 
with the features of the ancient colony, the very same identical 
one which St. Paul addressed in the Acts. In driving through 
the Piazza Navoiia — the large market — the man pointed with 
his whip to the line of pavement which separated the Christian 
stalls from the Jewish — Qui Cliristiani Ebrei . . . Tours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 


To UIS SlSTKE. 

Sorrento, May 8, 1866. 

My DKAJt Anne, — Among the many things I have imagined 
myself seeing, I do not remember myself ever expecting to 
be a spectator of the miracle of St. Jamuirius. Certainly it 
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was not a scene Lo coniinn belief in miracles in any one who 
was shaky. It was difiBcult to make out at all accurately what 
sort of belief the religious section of the community have in it. 
Of course the world at large at Naples^ as elaewhere^ laugh 
at it The procession was attacked by the students last year 
in the streets, so it walks now with an escort of bayonets. 
Bayonets stand on each side of the Altar, bayonets on each side 
of the Church door. The Sardinian Government, on principle, 
protects popular Festivals. People may think what they like, 
but they must not assault. Thih is fair. But to speak of the 
religious, — priests and good Catholics, — who were there. This 

was the most curio as partpf the scene. I suppose they would 
not acknowledge the thing not to be a reality. Yet the fact 
was they — even the religious — except for that in*^8rval, when 
everybody was struggling up the Altar steps to see the blood 
after the great event— they were all talking, laughing, handing 
their snufl-boxes, and enjoying the scene, like any crowd or fair. 
One ef'clesiastic of rank, a remarkably intelligent-looking man, 
showed, we thought, some signs of suppressed disgust. He 
came in and sat in a large velvet arm-chair, in his undress garb, 
within the Altar-rails, some time before the entrance of the pro- 
cession, waiting to receive it; during which time he was con- 
versing with a number of people, laymen among the rest (it 
seemed to me) about general subjects. We admired his good 
address and grace of maimer. At the first entrance of the pro- 
cession his attendants robed liim with marvellous rapidity; 
it was the work of a moment, and he was at his place incensing 
the images a » they passed before the Altar. It was evident that 
they none of them in the slightest degree realised what a 
miracle was. It was old custom ; it was ca/Zetf a miracle; it had 
.the sanction of the Church. Beyond that nobody’s mind went. 
I heard a French priest arguing with two sceptics about it, one 
of them a Yankee. He professed to be candid, but said he could 
not account for it. The fact was so. His opponents said the 
question was not about the fact but the cause ; some heat was 
applied. He replied it was only just touched by two fingers. 
They reidied, of course, it was chemical heat they meant He did 
not. continue the discussion. All this was close to the momen- 
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ti^ Itsdtf. The whole scene was a sort of mkiature 
of the Ghcoek'fire at Jerusalem. It was a general milA 
with^^thd Altar-taUs — priests, laymen, soldiers, ladies, all talk- 
illg and ehatting. 1 was in the thick of them within the altar* . 
raUa. There was a prayer chanted for the performance of the 
iniracle by an old priest, who, after he had closed his book, was 
imtneSiately shoved down the steps by the eager crowd pressing^ 
Up dose to see the wonder take place. Some ten or fifteen 
Tsninutes elapsed, during which everybody was talking, the 
amusement being only heightened by the hoarse cries of the^ 
old women — the relations of St. Januarius, who sat on the 
north side of the Altar. 

These extraordinary weird-looking old creatures from time to 
time bi’oke forth with their noises, which liad much the effect of 
a startled rookery ; Amelia said it was like frogs. Yet, when 
the sound of the bell announced the event of the liquefaction, 
I observed some young priests, either really, or because they 
thought it the proper thing, expressing a momentary fervent 
excitement, as if something really had happened. I did not 
press up to the Altar at lirst, but after some time I found my 
way up, when I was told that the blood had retired, but would 
come back again soon; p.nd I had hardly to wait a moment 
when the points of the bayonets announced its approach, and 
an old priest came struggling up the steps, through the crowd. 
He then turned the glass case, containing the sacred phial or 
phials, I’ound and round, w ith a candle before, and, as I was 
close to, I must certainly admit that liquid was inside. 

Yet there were points of time at wdiich the ceremonial was 
extraordinarily picturesque, if not imposing; when the pro- 
cession, on its first entrance — priests, friars of different ordeie, 
and the figures of the saints (they call them silver) borne aloft 
on shoulders, moved round and round the Church, with banners 
and canopies ; eveiy figure being saluted by the venerable rela- 
tions of St. Januarius, in their peculiar way. All this, with the 
goigeous gilding and magnificent marbles of the church itself, 
composed a rich and rather grand mixture. The old wmm 
were certainly an immense addition. One was amused with 
the respect paid to heretics. We were the great persons in the 
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seene^ ever^bo^y giving way to us, and people on all sides being 
anxious to ekpUdn everything to us. 

1 have said nothing about Kaples. We were unfortunate in * 
having our first view under a Sirocco. On the land side, however 
—-which was the way we came — the vast rich luxuriant plain, 
out of which Vesuvius rises, was veiy striking; and Vesuvius 
' itself was clear. It is a most beautiful and majestic mountain, 
and it has the extraordinary advantage of rising up in an^ 
immey^se plain on both sides — for the sea is its basement on 
■the other side. Tourist expo tations of lounging, resting 
weeks, are diiiappointments. We had made up our minds 
for an open-air holiday at Naples, but the museum, Pompeii, 
and, in iny case, the Castle St. ^^llmo, provided work for us. 

I obtained an order to see the dungeons of the latter, and 
can testiij^, wutli sufficient certainty, that they are horrible 
places. The outer circumference of the rock is galleried for 
cannon ; the inner heart is hollowed out into caves and cells 
for prisoners. I was shown what they told me was Poerio*8 
prison. If ' remember right, Sir Bowyer, in one of his 
letters to The Times, asserted it was such an agreeable roomy 
apartment, with such a delightful view from it, that he should 
have seleci d it for his holiday season* Certainly it is roomy — 
a lofty large hollow in the rock; but when one has said this, one 
has said all that «*an be said in its favour. It is aired and lighted 
by a grating at the top of the roof, and, with that exception, is 
without (‘oinmiinicaiion with the exterior, and that is not the 
actual outer air. One or two cells, I obseiwed, were lighted by 
small opeiiii^s at the very top of their walls, to the outer air. 
On the whole, they are utterly barbarous places, and one is 
astonished when one sees them, that a European Government 
should actually have used them only half-a-dozen years ago. 
You would suppose their most recent use must have been in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. . . . There was a paragraph 
in the Naples English paper, stating, to illustrate the extra- 
ordinary, political excitement now in the place, that nobody's 
bad been picked for two days. The furor had been too 
absorbing to admit of attention to baser things. The English 
banker Mr. Turner, who seemed a shrewd old gentleman, told 
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me it urea tibiouglit.tliat, though the government humoured the 
jpopukr excitement to a certain extent, there was an understand- 
^ at bottom there would be no war. — ^Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

To HIS Sister. 

Eome, May 19, 1866. 

. . , We have been to some May sermons here. There is 
"OM every evening in a church in the Corso, close by, followed 
by a function and very beautiful Italian music. The sermons 
are simply declamatory and perfectly empty, but excellently 
pronounced in good Italian. I speak, of course, from Amelia’s 
and Janet’s report. I myself could only catch a half sentence 
’'every now and then. There is a studied elaborateness of pro- 
nvmiation, to produce perfect clearness. The preacher walks 
up and down a small stage ; sometimes sits down, and talks in 
an easy way with his audience. When the emotional part of 
the discourse begins, and the congregation are to be warmed 
into devotion to the Virgin, the preacher’s voice suddenly 
bursts into a succession, of high pitched sobbing utterances, as 
if he was almost choked with emotion, not forgetting, however, 
the pinch of , snuff he is holding between his finger and 
thumb, which he takes in the intervals of his agitation. Or his 
voice adopts a coaxing affectionate whine. After this the 
congregation kneels and repeats some short prayers to the 
Virgin. Tlien commences the hymn, which goes through a long 
succession of stanzas, and is beautifully sung by trained voices 
4n the organ loft, the congregation joining in a short chorus at 
the end of each verse. In the sermon we heard yesterday there 
was nothing about the Virgin till the very last The subject 
of the discourse was the ** Omnipresence of God.” I saw 
nothing like real interest or absorption in the congregation. 
They listened quietly, but, as it seemed to me, with some in- 
difference. I should observe that the emotion of both preachers 
was exactly alike, the sobs and everything. I do not know 
whether they are taught to preach, like our dissenters, and 
have to exercise before masters in classes, but the effect was 
rather like it — Tours affectionately, J. B. M. 
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Throughout the whoh of 1866 xuy iuother*s strength was 
failing. On his return to Shoreham, J. B. M. receives anxious 
accounts of her state. 


To HIS Sister. 

Shoreham, t/wnc 8, 1866. 

I do not know what to think of my mother's state. There is 
a fall now both in yours and hVnny's estimate of her strength. 
. . . But even weakness as a symptom is uncertain, for old 
people may get . ery weak without vital danger. As I was 
sitting m the Salle de Lecture, at the Hotel Mirabeau, there 
came in a very old man in black, just able to put ^ ue leg before 
the othe", with short steps like a child. He seated himself 
with great difficulty in his chair, feeling his way down in his 
seat every inch as he settled himself. Ho then put out a 
trembling arm, and got hold of a newspaper. That done, I saw 
that he wo)ked away pretty well and got what he wanted. 
Then all at once I said to myself, 1 think I know you — you 
are Lord Brougham. But he was much altered, even from two 
years back, when I saw him at Ardingley laying the first stone 
of Woodard's School. Yet the manager of the Mirabeau, who 
talked to us about him, described him as still with an inner 
strength in him, — exce'^sively irritable, jealous of all attempts to 
control him. He found himself in bed at half-past eleven one 
night, and was furious with his valet and everybody. Did they 
think him a child ? He dined at the tahh-dUhdte every day. 
Though so muscularly weak, he has that sort of strength which 
enables him to travel, and had come up from Cannes to Paris 
in one day. I mention this to show that weakness wants 
defining — the sort of it — before it becomes alarming. 

After this letter he paid a visit to Derby — ^a visit which was 
a great pleasure and comfort to my mother. 

Writing to Mr. Church, he enters upon a great question 
touched on in a paper he (Mr. Church) had lately written : — 
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To THE Eev. R W. Church. 

Jvme 7, 1866. 

... Your remarks upon revelation, I think, hit the nail on 
tie head- One feels that a religion, such as some would give 
us, which is a growth of the human mind, and a revelation, or 
religion in its true sense, are two totally different things, and 
tiiat one cannot do what the other does, and has done. It is 
the idea, the belief that it ts a revelation, which commands 
and inspires the human mind. People will not respect their 
own creation of religion ; and it is mere folly to think that they 
will let it command and coerce them— ror rather I should say a 
mere drtmi — for some do seem to think this whom one cannot 
call altogether foolish men. It is this essential ^difference in 
the two ideas which people pass over. As you say, such a 
growth cannot be a religion. The obscure rays of the spectrum 
is just the illustration I should have liked to have when I was 
writing. 

To HIS SiSTEU. 

^ Shokeham, August 20, 1866. 

I think our events since our Derby visit have been almost 
confined to a visit from Church. We took him to Arundel and 
Petworth, The Petworth gallery was quite in his way, and as 
it really is a fine collection one knew he was not wasting time 
in seeing it ; and that it was worth a headache which, with 
some satisfaction, he announced having received from it, feeling 
that ho had done something. . . . 

We talked over Ecce Homo ; he reports that J owett, etc., do not 
like it, though whether this dislike proceeds from opposition or 
rivalry is not clear. As there is something fresh in old-fashioned 
thought now, I have been reading the life of Scott — Bible Scott. 
I am wonderfully struck with the extraordinary energy and strong 
sense of the man, joined to his enthusiasm and disinterestedness. 
Hie discrimination and power of drawing proper distinctions, 
and of separating secondary from fundamental matter are very 
striking. Though a Predestinarian himself, he always insisted 
on its being a secondary point, on which people might differ 
without the least drawback. Tliis moderation on a point which, 
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where people do hold it, they think so very critical and testing, 
is a strong s?gn of his balance of mind. He seems to have 
spent a considerable part o^ the force of his mind in keeping 
doctrinal ultraism down in his own party, and it appears that 
the Bible Commentary was originally undertaken principally 
with that aim. Though, on minor points of social practice, 
rigid and somewhat narrow, his strong seusibleness on substantial 
l>oint8 comes out. All this, with his great sharpness, immediate 
perception of humbug, shrewdness, and remarkable working 
power, make limi certainly a grea^ man. He has a perfect voracity 
for work, whicJi in one of his letters he mtlier subtilely analyses 
and eioeme?. He oays he .does a great part of his work with the 
spirit e::actly of self-satisfaction in it which a journeyman 
carpenter or bricklayer has. The thorough honesly of the man 
is so takiog. He has a great appreciation of knowledge — ^various 
knowledge, and only restricted his own reading from a con- 
scientious principle. But he was obviously, in his own tastes 
and inclination, omnivorous and wanting to know everytuing. 
Some of his • Hters, I think, show much more acuteness, analysis 
of human natui'e and motives, and such matter — akin to the 
intellectual power of the present day — than you would expect. 
His perpe* ual work was against this coming out in his published 
writings. Had he been a more idle man he would have been 
more original, for he had this latter element in him.' 

To THK Eev. Francis A. Faber. 

September, 1, 1866. 

My dear Faber, — I have not, 1 think, written to you since 
our return, or rather, I should say, since a few hurried lines from 
Kome, and now I hardly know how to begin a descriptive 
epistia I must defer an account of our impressions till some 
opportunity occurs of a passing visit to Saunderton. Are not 
t4>arist epistles, by the way, out of date now? — and tourist 
conversation too ? It seems to me everybody travels at such a 

^ The reader may remember the tribute to Thomas Scott in the Apologia, 
and the deep impression his character and writings made on its author in 
his early youth. 
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rate that traveUing has become nothing, and all descriptions are 
become refuse articles. It is amusing, if people meet who have 
oommon travelling ground— cities, countries, nay continents, to 
see to v^hat very small matters of fact, and bits of information, 
their whole communication is reduced, so that, after a tour is 
over, the tangible residuum seems nothing. One is aware of 
gditig through a certain experience, having been knocked about 
a little, tried one’s eyes and one’s legs — for nothing is so weary- 
ing to the latter as the hours of standing in the galleries — 
and of having acquired a certain facility in turning over Murray, 
and then there is little more that remains. Some great sights, 
however, are stamped on the mind’s, eye. We got to Paestumi 
which was our farthest point. The great temple there is one 
of the gi‘and buildings of the world, and should rank with St. 
Peter’s, the Colosseum, St. Paul’s, etc. I did not think before- 
hand such an effect could have been produced by simple Greek 
architecture before the Arch. . . . 

Among sights 1 must not omit Pio Nono. I must modify, 
however, the melancholy sentiment which attaches to him. 
I believe he enjoys himself immensely, and likes being Pope. 
I see it in his face. He is as happy as possible. He has 
lived in threatening times, but they told me he was by natural 
constitution not sensitive, but took things easy. Then the 
triple crown is another sight. It did not look so awful as we 
expected ; on the contrary, if there is any epithet I should apply 
to it, I should say it was pretty ; the jewelled brightness makes 
it look quite white. You remember it, I daresay. . . . 

The gnindeur of the streets of palaces has almost excited my 
curiosity about the Genoese families. You know it is Stanley’s 
principle — the aid of sight to history. There is a great deal in 
it After one has seen a place, one wants to know about the 
people. . . . Yours affectionately^ J. B. Mozley. 

To HIS SlSTEB. 

Octoher^ 1866. 

Mr. Wilkinson's paper is a very clear exposure of the audacious 
exegesis of Ecce Homo. It is only too short, and one arrives at 
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the end of it befoie one rants. I see the notice in the CSun^m* 
fwvty is deprecatory, but does not deny the justice of the 
criticism upon such interpretation of Scripture. The unfair 
limitation in the area of the book a id the range of facts which 
it takes cognisance of is very compactly stated. 

I have been reading Le Mavdit* It lets one into a new 
department of life and facts altogether, and I think something 
may be got out of it, though one does not go along always with 
the an^or, and has somu doubt as to what his improved 
Catholicism is. His g^orificatio:' of Paris, too, is fanatical— 
Yours, . J. B. M. 

The Tablet having quoted with commendation a passage 
from Father Faber’s posthumous works, in whiv.h he makes 
a remarkable assertion about the Archangel Michael, J. B. M. 
writes : — 

To HIS Sister. 

Shoreham, October 30, 1866. 

Faber is certainly very amusing. * . . I may use that term 
because his spiritual world is so completely a region of his own 
invention that one ceases to connect it with serious subjects. 
The decision of a controversy by a fact about St. Michael, 
hitherto unknown, but assumed as an undoubted celestial fact 
because his pen knocked it off with perfect ease, is quite a 
specimen ( f Faber’s reasoning. . . . 

I have been reading Felix Holt. With all his honesty and 
artisan grandeur there is an odiousness about him which made 
me at his trial long for his transportation, and sorry when he 
escaped that peril. There is a want of reality about the char- 
acter, however, which prevents one from treating him wholly 
as an actual person. He is the impersonation of ideas. Harold 
is a capital character, thoroughly natural, — Yours, 

J. B. M. 

To THE Eev. R. W. Church. 

December, 1866. 

I have written to Pusey. It appeared to me that somebody 
ought to call his attention to the real ground taken in that 
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in J%e Omrdwn. Thougli I was far from the'best permm 
to do it, if it was to be done it bad better not be delayed I 
always feel, with respect to Pusey, that he does not mahe 
account of that necessary modification of relations which is 
occasioned by advance of years. This is a consideration oyer 
and above any particular ground one has adopted which lie 
may disapprove. 

So M. has Brigliistone. It is a beautiful parsonage — at least 
as seen surmounting the churchyard wall ; quite a model of 
the old c’^eeper-covered combination of rusticity with refine* 
ment, whence issued, some thirty years ago, S. 0. to the battle 
of life. What a brilliant storm out of what a haven ! — but 
the former suited him better. . . . 

I was glad to see 27ie Guardian taking up the alteration in 
the Ohristian Year, and bringing out the weak point in the 
case of the alteration — that there was only an intention, not an 
(wt, of change on the part of the author. It seems to me a real 
tlistinction . — Yonvs affectionately, J. B. M. 

In November James ^Mozley and his wife paid another visit 
to his mother. It interested and revived her. The beginning 
of December he returinxi to Shoreham: receiving constant 
reports till the end. 

To HIS Sister. 

Shoreham, December 26, 1866. 

We like much to hear all that there is to say, though the very 
slow steps must make it difficult for you to observe and see 
the differences wliich really take place from day to day. I 
quite understand the sort of dreamy watching that must go on. 
To me who am absent, there is not of course this watching. 
The effect of it upon my mind I find rather to be an immense 
vista of the i>ast, which is always either before me or close to 
me. At the approach of a great end and close, the past comes 
out as the past ; it is separate from the present. It is a long 
reach, such a life, and goes back into such — to one’s own 
imagination— early and primitive times. On looking aedden- 
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tttOy the Htle-page of Mr. Wayknd’s sermons, and seeing the 
date on it 1816, it came with a sort of surprise on me that my 
mother had then been sixteen years a married woman. And yet, 
compared with books of the day, the yolame~its paper, print, 
and everything — looked quite an antiquity. 

Do you remember the sermon on " The Greatness and Little- 
ness of Human Life,** in J. H. K’s fourth volume ? I read it to 
Fanny Winton' yesterday, who always expects a sermon on 
Ch’^istmas-day ; there are so many natural points of view in the 
sermon, and it meets so completi > the wants of a reader who 
happens to have the subject in his mind. — Yours affectionately, 

• J. B. M. 

To HIS SlSTis^R. 


Shorehajh, January 9, 1867. 

There is only one announcement which we can expect now, 
and we shall expect it of course to-morrow. Nothing can be 
more peaceful or mure suitable as a scene of closing life than 
that you describe. I am very glad that you mentioned mo to 
her when you did, and elicited the itotice and recollection of 
me at such a time, and the message, aS I may call it, to me. 
Ever since those letters received from you about ten days ago, 
which obviously marked the last stage, and described a con- 
dition of such absolute passiveness and quietude, I felt for her 
almost as a person out of the world. So your note this after- 
noon has not made such an alteration in my state of mind. I 
have no doubt that the sense of the actual departure will be more 
forcible in a little time than it is now. And there is something in 
the death of the aged which makes it a more solemn event, 
though more natural than that of the young. I mean in this 
respect, that it is the fair working out of mortal life. In 
premature deaths there is an idea of something accidental — if 
this complaint had not been caught, if over-work, or climate, or 
something had not come in ; but here one has human life before 
one in its fulness and completeness, and it is in its nature seen 
to be a trabsient state. Old people always look like bomers 

^ A WOT pftrislucmer, blind, and lor many yeais bedridden, to wbom 
J. B. M. and hie wile were unremitting in care and epiritna] attention to 
the endvol her life. 
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Mbweea yoanger geneiation and the end — a sort of defiHiee, 
SQ to ^peak When tiiey go, a kind of protection seems to be 
gcpfl^ and one feels an alteration in one’s position. 

>Jxi my mother’s case this is very strong. She has been snch 
a centre of the family, keeping up its first and earliest fcnsn 
almost, through so long a course of years ; for the Friary alv^ys 
seems to identify one with thirty or forty years ago. It is very 
a^om that the early type lasts so long. In most families it is 
seatteared to the winds very soon, and not a trace of the origihal 
is left. The termination of such a state of things is a great 
change to one’s-self, and seems in a Ayay to make one a different 
person. • 

I shall retain her parting message to me as a solemn and at 
the same time pleasing recollection throughout my life. — ^Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 

My mother died in her 84th year. After all was over he 
writes: — 

To HIS Sister. 

January 10, 1867. 

My letter yesterday was so complete an anticipation of your 
note this morning, that ,I seem to have already written w]^t I 
am writing now. It is the end of a long, remarkably complete 
life — I might add patriarchal ; for, having been the survivor of 
my father for twenty years, my mother included in hersdf all 
the parental relations. She was the sole centre all this long 
time ; she was very fit to be ; this is especially the Ifilb of a 
mother. She has had, one may say, no other life, and it brought 
her out extraordinarily in one region of a mother's feeling— 
namely pride in her children. This was indeed a great part of 
—if one may call it so — her power. She kept thii^ tc^^ether 
vmry remarkably, and there was something very effective about 
it The feeling was a real infiuence. It is a great gift to 
people to be able to be proud Of persons who are not them- 
selves. It necessarily gives a parent great hold over hi^ 
duldren. Of course all good mothers have it, but I think it 
was more a strong ptfimiple in my mother, and had fur more 
fraoe and vigour than it has in the minds of ment mt^hMS. 
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It was sremarkable that feeling was not accompanied by 
any of the common worldly aims for her children. She never 
seemed to have advancement in life, in the ordinary sense, in 
her view, Nor did her own increasing years — nor, I must add, 
those of her sons— ^ver put the idea into her head. She was 
faithful to her own just, simple ideas on the subject to the very 
last. 

That she should have lived to see the University careers of 
her grandsons was very happy for her. It gave a brightness to 
the decline of life; it was just wl^ it she would have hoped for. 
. . . Yours affectionately,. J. B. M. 

To HIS SiSTKR. 

January 22, 1867. 

, , . Amelia went to Westminster Abbey on Sunday and 
heard Stanley. It was a sermon on marriage, taken from the 
Gospel of the day. He recommended it strongly, even ear- 
nestly c.nd waimly, and Amelia said it almost amounted to a 
declaration of his own experience of the state. Among other 
things, marriage, he said, was a shelter fpm the tyranny of the 
world and the tyranny of the Church. It was her impression 
that the sei/uon would on the wholq do good, the tendency 
being to induce a class of loose hangers-on upon general society 
to take that step. — Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

This letter a propos of Mr. Stanley encloses an extract ; — 

** Did I tell you,” writes Mr. Church, that Stanley dined at 
Ethers' when I was in town, full of talk, chiefly about Home ? 
He did not ^eem to have seen Antonelli ; but there was a Mon- 
signor Nardi, a man whom he described as being, like the 
Pope's face, charming and saintlike if you looked from one 
side, and heard of him from one set of people ; perfectly dia- 
bolical and malignant if you looked at him on the other, and 
beard what the other set thought. He took off Monsignor 
Nardi and his Italian gesticulations and tones with very aooom* 
plished action. He met the Bishop of Orleans, who told him 
of a vkit he had from Pusey. Pusey came to talk EvrmXkon 
and Council of Trent with him, just as he was going to sit 
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dbim to a great banquet with idl the done and swells of 
Orleam; the General and Prefect and Chief Judge, and all 
tibe rest. He told Pusey that he could not wait, but that he 
should be delighted to take him to the dinner; to which Pi^i^ 
went* pom me servit ^urte esfprmio^ Tiwndame, il y evi 
succ^' with the General, Prefect, and Co.” 

J. B. M. TO THE Eev. E. W. Chubch. 

Shoeeham, Felrmry 20, 1867. 

. . . Have you seen the Bishop of Orleans* pamphlet ? It is 
a fearful encpos^ of the French mind. . He quotes right and left ; 
of course Eenan among the rest. J did not know before the 
outrageous speculative fanaticism of the man; it is beyond 
anything. He gravely suggests the idea of the general Eesur- 
rection being accomplished by physical science. Who knows ? 
— ^he says. This seems a different element from the purely 
positivist in him. , . . 

Poor Lady Jersey’s death was an interesting one to my 
neighbour Townsend. He and she were great friends once. I 
say interesting rather than melancholy, for he has passed the 
latter sort of impression. She was very fond of talking litera- 
ture and poetry with him, and he went often to Middleton. 
She was very skilful in bringing ovi persons, and threw herself 
into what they said. But he said you could not help being 
uncomfortable rather, and saying to yourself, What is all this 
about ? — why does she want you to talk ? It was a problem 
that sat upon you all the time. Of course, she made use of 
Townsend’s critical results, and retailed them in the next 
party as her own, being clever enough for anything. She 
aspired to the character of patroness of clever men, but I dare 
say there mingled some real pleasure in talking with a genuine 
mind, which people may admire on the outside, choosing the 
artificial line for themselves. He says she was artificial with 
all her grace. I suppose it was the fault of the George the 
Fourth epoch*— the finest gentleman in Europe. 

Writing shortly after : — 

I have written to W. Palmer to prepare him for Sir J. 
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Colvile caUing on him. I ^think they will be both pleased 
and nmnsed vrith him. It must be confessed he insists on 
oonsidecable continuity of attention, and does ndi encouiage 
wandering thoughts. I heard frOin Frank Faber that he 
(V. Palmer) had been proposing to translate Newman’s recent 
letter into Italian, but had been stopped by the Jesuits, at 
which he was irate and gave that body a lick with the rough 
side of his tongue — ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Shoeeham, March 9, 1867. 

Mr DEAB Chorch, — ^What an extraordinary state of the 
political world ! R Palmer certainly comes out as a prophet ; 
he first uttered the dreadful word, “Household Suffrage^” though 
Dizzy is the first Prime Minister that has. One sees Glad- 
stone’s tone altered, and feeling coming out. If one did want 
to be the grantei of reforms to the country, it must be trying to 
have the prize caught just before one by Dizzy. On the other 
hand how Dizzy must enjoy it! But we must wait I hear (rf 
other moves — ’hat J. H. Newman really is going to Oxford. 
This comes horn Miss S. There have been so many oscillations 
in rumour, but this does sound rather authentic. Will Newman, 
under Coleridge’s bill, really resume his M.A. and vote in 
Congregation ? What a ghost to rise up before the old Heads 
— as many as survive ! I have a pamphlet on the Colonial 
Church question on the .>tocks. It looks at it mainly in one 
point of view, viz , as connected with the Inspiration question ; 
but I do not go into that question.' — ^Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


The Eev. R W. Church to J. B. M. 

Whatley Rectory, Jwne 6, 1867. 

Deas Mozlby, — ^Will you notice Tyndall ? He seems to me 
to lay himself open; and the PaU Mall comment on “nn- 
sdentific criticism” equally. Just as if one mind is not as 
good as another, on the reasonableness and use of miracles, 
whether familiar or not with the lava of nature. And really 
l^dall seems incapable of apprehending what the argument 
be attacks really is. . . . Yours affectionatdj, R W. C. 
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To THE Ekv. R W. Chtoch. 

Shoreham, June 8, 1867. 

My dear Church, — I am not thinking of answering Tyndall, 
hvA the article certainly appeared to me to lay itself open on 
the point yon mention. It seems to make such a claim to an 
eaot^c infallibility in scientific men, and to put the thing on 
the ground of faith with regard to other men ; “ Your reason- 
ing is nonsense ; you know nothing about it ; you must believe 
U8** Indeed, the esoteric intuition he claims for- men of 
science appears to be even in them a land of faith. They 
despise reasoning. The unscientific criticism ** hits the nail on 
the head, as a phrase — aU the better, of course, for witnessing 
as a phrase to its own Liberal origin. ... T. is a friend of 
Beresford Hope, who, 1 suppose, is one of the “ loving, candid,” 
religious men whom he admires. There is a kind of genial 
tone in his writing which is amusing and rather attractive. 
He walks in Bedgebury Park during the hours of service on the 
Sundays, announcing to the company that that is his mode of 
worshipping the Authqf of Nature.*— Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 


To HIS Sister. 

Shoreham, December 4, 1867. 

I suppose you are all of you congratulating yourselves on 
your new bishop. I must own myself to a certain tinge of 
I’^ret that the Bishop of New Zealand should alter his name. 
It is a great name gone. Lichfield is a different thing. It 
rattier divides the unity of his life and destroys the whole there 
was before. To the disbelievers in romance it is the sort of issue 
which tends to confirm their own standard, although this would 
not be quite fair, as certainly the great proportion of his* life 
has been a romantic one. It is a pity, too, as far as it goes, to 
bring him into the party stru^les of the Church at home, when 
his was almost a universal name as Bishop of New Zealand 
However, your diocese will benefit by the loss of the Cotonial 
Church. 
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The letter goes un to g7ve his first impressions of a visitor 
who, to those who knew him, was one of the influences of theit 
lives— Mr. Eose, Bector of ‘Weybridge, and uncle of Edith Price, 
to whom our nephew John Eickards Mozley was engaged. 

We were much flattered by Mr* Bose’s kind account oi his 
call here. It was a very pleasant one to us. He is evidently a 
mm who keeps his eye open to evcrjrthing that is going on, 
and he expresses himself easily aad compactly, and introduces 
an agreeable succession of subjects, giving variety and liveliness 
to the conversation. It is the opposite character to what I 
have observed in some, who go on upon the first point that 
happens to start, and exhaust it in lesser and les^ftr remarks 
after the nrincipal ones have passed, staying on the same 
ground perpetually. He was much pleased with J. E.’s Infinity 
argument with the Germans he met abroad somewhere. — ^Yours 
afiectionately, J. B. M 

P,S , — This i my first direction to Barrow.^ 

The Eev. E. W. Chubch to J. B. M. 

• 

Whatley Eectory, February 11, 1868. 

Dear Mozley, — I spent two or three days in London last 
week with Eogers. I diu two things. I went over the Abbey 
with Stanley, who was good enough to give us a morning. He 
is a very gopd guide, and has it io. on his fingers’ ends. It is 
certainly a tery impressive place, There is a sort of effect of 
being in a dream, and meeting all sorts of strange people, from 
Edward the Confessor to Thackeray, really brought close to 
you in actual existence, and yet only present by tokens and 
signs of the most heterogeneous kind ; and we had a fine day, 
and the Abbey itself was very noble. The other. thing was 
a lecture of T.’s, at the Boyal Institution. It was said not 
to be one of his best ; but his experiments were curious and 

^ A viUage Derby, on tbe banks o£ the TrMit, where bis eldest snd 
ymmgest idster had, after visits at Shoreham and elsewhere, now settled^ 
their two aisters oontinoing to live in Derby. 
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tmiloci^ But aU tin IjEiw 1 noli 

A d teoae of the incoaaiBteDcj of thp* mAb, Moh OA 
appealed to mo, claiming to bring all tmtb witibiii wbat faa 
called science. There was hard*headediiees^ originality'^ and 
aometimes a touch of imagination. But there seemed to be 
also a hard and hopeless one^sidedness, as if nothing in the 
world would open his eyes to the whole domain of soul and 
spirit close about him, and without which he would not be 
t4ilkmg and devising wonderful experiments. — ^Ever yours 
affectionately, R. W, C. 


To THE Rev. R W. jChurch. 

Shoreham, Felyrmry 13, 1868. 

Dear Church, — I always think the Abbey wonderfully 
adapted to Stanley as an historical building, but at the same 
time the building itself — the interior — must be greatly wasted 
on him. The architecture of the interior seems to me always 
extraordinarily designed to excite the sense of mystery in the 
mind. I know no interior in England equal to it in this 
respect. But I should think that a sense in which Stanley was 
singularly deficient. The account of T. exactly agrees with 
the character of his writings. There seems a tendency in 
these men to place the material world, as you say, in point of 
dignity above the soul which finds out everything about it. So 
it becomes literally a great wood and stone idol which they 
worship ; the individual seems a minute insignificant thing in 
iheir eyes. — Yours affectionately, J, B. M. 

P,S . — So poor Domford is gone — an old Oriel recollection 
more to me than to you. He was my tutor at first 

To THE Same. 

April 9, 1868* 

I had a letter from that queer fellow Rowland Williams riie 
other day, informing me that he had devoted the first day of 
lent to reading tny Bamptan and proceeded to make 

some comment on them. The choice of the day was not oom-^ 
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jOimwtai; to^i%e gratifying powara olF the aiitkor» fa# I M 
glad tiiab he m ortihodox enotigh to keep Lent in Ue e#l 
way. How qtuck the fabw has fallen on tte Iikh OhmNilil 
When the gionnd has faeen long preparing you seem only to 
have to strike. J. B. lil 

FR — ^We meditate starting for Verice on Monday. 

Venice, AjpHl 28, 1868. 

My dbab Church,— We have Heen here a week from Milan, 
through 160 miles of mulberry «rees. The approach by the 
railway is very striking — you s'iem to plunge, engines and 
everything, into the sea, and see nothing but sea and lagune 
around you for some three miles • so that Venice is still seen 
rising out of the water as yon approach. I saj this because 
one expected the approach to be spoilt. I do not know when 
you were here. Travellers, who were here several years ago, 
pronounce the place very little altered*. The people are 
ewdcutly cock-a-hoop and jolly at th6ir freedom; the lia^za 
of St. Mark *8 full of a buzzing, smoking, ice and coffee enjoy- 
ing crowd every night from 7 to 10.* Euskin*s transcendental 
description of the interior of St. Mark's rather makes the reality 
fall fiat. It wants general effect, tl^ough the details, tracing 
borders, capitals, etc., are exquisite. It struck me rather as a 
bronze church — the interior I mean — variegated and patched 
with gilt and other colours by the air, in course of ages. Buskin, 
you know, desciilies a perfect vision of colour. I should say 
St PeWs was this. But this colour is of that utter deadness’ 
in St Mark’s that you have to extract it by imagination. I do 
not know whether this agrees with your recollection. One 
knows half of Venice before one sees it, and the exterior of 
the Doge’s Palace was what one had seen it in prints ; but the 
grandeur and gorgeousness of the interior — the large hall and 
specially the ceilings — ^took me by surprise. There is something 
horrible, however, in the old workman sitting with all his tools 
afaont him, lions’-mouth, prisons, torturing irons, execution cells, 
aperture for throwing body out into the canal — all under one 
roof, and your civilization sermon occurred to me ; for certainly, 
8 omeh 0 w or other, in this very Venice, Government now, and a 
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veijr msm to go oa quite spontaneously. So far 

tbese ul methods being neededi Oovemment has 
almost eessed to be an art It is simply public opinion* 
Qovermnent is restoring a good deal, among the rest Saint 
Donatd and the Fondachi TurchL We have been to Tofcello, 
aecor&ag to your recommendation. It is a wonderful little 
voyage through that archipelago of little islets, each with its 
Oampanile, church, or city some thousand years old. The old 
Ihiomo almost carries one back to the age of the fathers ; 
indeed one seems here, generally, to live in an earlier stage of 
antiquity, than one does at home — where age borders on the 
patristic ; is more than mediaeval. St. Mark's is more Eastern 
and Constantinopolitan than Venetian. Venetian sentiment 
comes out more, I think, in the Frari and San Zampolo, where 
the monuments of the old Doges are. The recumbent figures 
high up in the wall are a new fact to me. The equestrian 
statues in the same position were the same. 

Flokence, May 16, 1868. 

My DEAii Church, — I write a line to you from your quondanat 
^me. We liave been here a week, having taken Padua, 
YiWnsa, Verona, and Bologna on our way. There is of course 
an enormous deal to do here, and one becomes a perfect chaos 
of the contents of galleries, which test the weak framework 
of memory rather severely. One finds one's-self testing it 
by the photographs in the windows. The place is increas- 
ing in answer to the demands upon it New piazzas rising 
up. . . . We have been to the Chamber of Deputies. There 
is a total absence of ceremonial, and a man in an easy 
morning-coat sits where our gowned and wigged Speaker 
sito ; so that our House compared with this one represents 
the old rtgivie. The great passion of the Italian public 
now is tibe Princess Maxgfaerita. The Government is getting 
capital out of her to oeiuent the union of Italy. They work 
bear hard; every morning at some public institution, every 
evening at the Prato, where she distributes her bows veqr 
giacefally and cordially. Her deadly pale complexion is 
acoompamed with a very sweet expression, and, though not 
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regctlariy beautifol, 1 can quite fancy her cbamiiig and 
ftuBcinatiiig everybody. For one who has to bow so much 
she haa^ her lively flexible movement is advantageous. I 
observed especially that she bowed ha<^ so well, a difficult 
thing to do elegantly, but very useful to one who must find, 
herself continually just catching people after she has nearly 
driven past them. They have sent her now to Genoa. The 
King [Victor Emmanuel] does not interfere with her, but keeps 
at a respectful distance, though we saw him too on the Prato. 
He is rather superior to his Cx'mmon portraits — not quite so 
truculent-looking. 

We found ourselves t^e other day, on entering a church, 
San Lorenzo, assisting at a Mass for one of the Medici. But 
whether it was a Cosmo or a Lorenzo, I canrot say. The 
priests here are evidently a snubbed race. One never by any 
chance sees them speaking to a gentleman ; always with each 
other, or with some common man. There seem, however, 
pl<*uty of services and sermons. There is no appearance any- 
where in It? ly of religion having died away, and having less^ 
bold upon the people than it has in other Eoman Catholic 
t50untries. Of the educated Italian LiBerals, however, the only , 
article of religion seems to he Dante. He reigns everyjvhercf 
statues multiplying ; and yet I cannot imagine any real ad- 
miration of Dante without a religious belief of some kind. — 
Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Shobeuam, Atigust 6, 1868. 

My dBaR Church, — ^You were lucky in your two great 
mountains. I only saw the four tops of Monte Bosa, like 
spikebeads in the sky, between Lugano and Lucerne. I must 
see the Matterhorn some day, from your description of it, having 
a strong fancy for heights. We think of going to Dublin to 
the Congress ; rather a dull affair, I am afraid, now that this 
Xtish question has come on everything talked of except the 
one thing people care about. I met Neate in London the 
oth^ day, much pulled down in health. He was much in- 
terested in the approaching Papal Council, anticipating a 
dreadfnl religious breakdown on the Cmitinent, ^the Catholic 
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faitm.M crushed, and nothing in its place. He 

oomphuned too of univos^ “ chaflf ” which regions 
lio^ltad tamed into here ; that he could get no dher ooswur 
fnm. people, giving S. 0. a rap on this point. . . . Yours 
affectimutely, J. B. M. 

In the autumn of 1868 James Mozley visited Irdand, and 
attended the Dublin Church Congress. 

To HIS Sister. 

Shoeeham, November 21 , 1868 . 

Our Irish tour was both pleasant.-at the time, and is also 
pleasant to look back upon. It is a gain to have seen some 
remarkable men, and to have made acquaintance with the Irish. 
It was a fresh kind of scene to me, and an agreeable and 
amusing one. In the absence of society here, such things are 
the natural compensation, and perhaps it is as good a form of 
seeing society as any. Archdeacon Lee was a most agreeable 
acquaintance to make; a man of perpetual readiness and 
quickness, and unwearied courtesy which always came quite 
fresh from him, and had not the look of any straining. It 
was the more striking ijn combination with a very learned 
character. Then Todd and Fitzgerald, both specimens of the 
student type not often equalled — Todd, in his deal-fiimished 
study, surrounded with his Irish mbs. and Irish Hs. diction- 
aries, was a curious picture indeed ; himself just like a clergy- 
man of an engraving a century and a half ago that you might 
turn up in some old Ixrak. It must have been the most genuine 
enthusiastic love which carried him through the rough materials 
he had surmounted. His bad health was but too apparent, 
and threw a ^ade of melancholy over the scene. Fitzgerald 
is more of the philosopher, but has still the quiet isolated 
stooping air and figure of the student, though joined with con- 
siderable ease and elegance of manner. There seemed to me a 
deeper vein of satire in him than he liked to reveal openly, but 
one oanght glimpses of it As for passing evmits, it would be 
very difficult to disturb him, and the perfect serenity with which 
he pronounced iqion the certaia proq>ect8 of the Irish Church, 
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t Vy n gli he had o aly a oetiide of monihs laefoie xoade Ids' strong 
qpeeeh in tiie Hons^ of Lords, showed rather Mr. Waylan^ 
t^pe of passive non-resistance and great mastery over all anxiety. • 

1 most pay a passing tribnte the clifb of Moher — ^very 
grand ; the finest specimen, taking height, colonr, and coi^or- 
mation altogether, of cliff scenery I ever saw. Eilk^ was not 
very striking ; Killarney was — ^the metallic bronze colonr of 
the mounta'ns and their forms and interconnections. . . . 
Tonrs affectionately, J. B. M. 

To Hffi SiSTEE. 

. Shorehxm, Becmber 9, 1868. 

... I have obtained favour in an unexpected quarter, 
namely, with Kenelm Digby. He is such an old name, with his 
Moret Cdtkoiiei, which one used to turn over ages ago, that 
one regards him almost as an old friend. I do not think, 
however, poetry, of which he has just published a volume, 
which he has sent me, is his forte; very good and serious, but 
in fact, as jioetiy, the queerest rigmarole you can conceive. 
However, in a poem on the supernatural, he versifies some 
passages in the Bampton Lectwrea. I need not say how eccen- 
tric a specimen of the Muse it is. Tjiere is a fine old fragrance 
however, about his reputation, and he is one of the learned 
names of the age. 

Stanley will be a difB|Culty probably to Gladstone some 
day. The eler^^tion of^ Tait has, as a Liberal precedent, cleared 
the way rother for him*. — ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

Early in January 1869 Mr. Gladstone offered to J. B. M. 
the Canoniy of Worcester then vacant. Amongst the official 
letters connected with the appointment, which followed on my 
brother’s acceptance, is one touching on the office and function 
of Canons. 

I 

The l^GHT Hoh. W. E. Gladstone to J. B. M. 

Hawabden, Jtm . 17 , 1869. 

Mt deab Mb. Mozlbt, — ^W hen 1 had had time to receive Gu 
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Qacfln’s ^jproval of ^oot appointment, 1 sent you an intxpuUaon 
it; ailjd 1 now tMnk you will like to see tiie enclosed leUior 
firaia the Bean of Worcester, which please to return. 

Our ne^^bour Bishop here, the Bishop of Chester^ (who is 
awrti our Diocesan), much approves of your appointment 
Among the Canons of our Cathedrals, even, and perhaps 
ei^eoially since 1840, there are but few who have contributed 
oar am likely to contribute much to the theological store of the 
Chnioh of England in this day of her pressing need. I rejoice 
Uiat my first act in this province of my duty has been to pro- 
■ mote the addition to their number of ope who, as to both promise 
and performance, is sufficient sensibly to raise the average. 

You will be grieved to hear that the Bishop of Salisbury 
lies alnmt at the point of death. Yesterday’s account was a 
trifle better. — Believe me, sincerely yours, 

W. E. Gladstone. 

J. B. M. TO gis Beothek, T. M. 

Jaimary 30, 1869. 

Many thanks for your congratulations. We go to Worcester 
on Monday, and I hope to be installed on Wednesday. The 
Dean [Dr. John Peel] hps welcomed me in most cordial and 
agreeable letters, but I am sorry to say bis state of health is 
such that he will not be able to receive us. . . . The greatest 
part of the restoration of the Cathedral is accomplish^. . . . 
The Dean, you know, is a most munificent public-spirited man, 
and has b^n himself the principal 'restorer. — Yours affec- 
tionately, J. B. M. 

To THE Eev. R W. Chubcsl ^ 

Wobcbbtee, May 10, 1869. 

What quick business they liave made of the Irish Chinch 
Bill] I see the Bishops have ingeniously hit upon the ex- 
pedient of diverting public attention from themselves and 
transferring it upon the Deans and Chapters. . . . Our Dean 
h) in a great taking about it, and is going up, in spite of his 
gout> to the meeting at Lambeth. This propobd to abolish one 
1 Dr* Iftoohioii* 
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wustiej out four is eveiy oathedial, in order to found 
sufTnigaa bidioptios^e. to do their 'vork — ^is about aa cool a 
case as^I have heard of. 

I have made acquaintance with Mrs. Davison, the repie- 
saitative, after the interval dJ a generation, of Prophecy 
Davison. It is almost the resuscitation of an old ganeiiftion. 
She becomes her associations, has a vsnerable, sweet counte- 
nance, a lively and quick understanding in conversation, and 
a musical voice. . . . She expressed, by the way, very quietiy 
and gently, some surprise that Tudge Coleridge had not asked 
her for letters of Keble’§. I hope we shall know more of her.* 
We have seen a good deal, of the Dean — certainly a very accom- 
plished man, one of those artistic talkers of the old school, 
with great poetical tastes, and one of those retfc..tive and apt 
memoiies which illustrate conversation so well. We have had 
some most grotesque old Court anecdotes from him. He 
remembers Christ Church days of old, Lloyd and Bull, tutors, 
et'".- -Yours affectionately, . J. B. M. 

To THE EeV. E. W. C^tTBCH, 


May 18, 1869. 

... I do not myself agree with ‘certain plans of reforms 
for Chapters which I have seen, professing to utilise them by 
attaching local employ ment to them ; for example, inspector- 
ships of diocesan schools, superintendence of diocesan church 
bxulding societies, of S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. proceedings. This is 
the sort dx thing. Such schemes would end in nothing but 
hriuging forward a minor sort of practical local men who 
like this sort of work, and would lay themselves out for place 
in this way. It would, moreover, end in the Bishops having 
practically all the canonries in their gift Government could 
not appoint local men of this sort, except simply from the 
recommendation of the Bishops. It would disconnect, mean- 
while, the cathedrals fk>m the great stream of theological and 
fluSosophical thought in the Church, and make them mere 
rqnesentatives of ^iocesan boards and committees. . . . ftit 
whatever one may think of Chapter refinm, 1 object m limine 
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to llte beiag brought forward in this sort of way, mendj 

M- a .tail to the q^i^pal question. . . What right havelliw ” 

iSrtofis. rt a time when public opinion was quiet, and notidi^* 
stirring against Deans and Chapters, to yei «p a cry againcit 
t . . ■ Everything now tends to drive t^ [the chams of 
Uiiffing and thought] to the wall— to give eveijiihing to bqsy, 
nma A proportion ought to be insisted upon. 1 see Stanley- 
aitd Idansel tidce this line ; there can be no doubt that G. hai|[ it 
in his mind to rectify the disproportion. — ^Yours affectionatdy, 

J. B. M. 


To THE Kev, E. W. Chdbch. 

WOBCESTEft, Jvm 18, 1869. 

Your sermon brings out the distinction in St. Paul’s mind 
— wise and unwise — as an eternal distinction in the human 
race, very strikingly. One would not have thought beforehand 
that one needed to be reminded of the permanence of it ; yet 
we get such a habit of assigning a meaning for the day to 
New Testament phrases,* that it is a surprise to feel that 
elactly the same persons are going on now, and the same 
state of things. 1 don’t think persons realise the truly 
archaic aboriginal class the poor are, and you bring the fact 
home to them. All my experience is for ^e want of educa- 
tion being such an enormous want. I confess I fulfil my rela- 
tions to them rather in the spirit of a debtor than that of an 
enthusiastic fraterniser. But you put the obligation in a fresh 
light to people. Indeed, this double element in society is a 
wonderful fact — the pertinacious primitiveness that, efter all, 
adheres to the backbone or mass oi the world’s existence, the 
intellect being a mere fragment 

1 am glad you coincide with my rmnarks on Copeland ; there 
is a certain satiety of the modem style that carries one back 
with pleasure to the old great men. So it may be to some 
extent a love of change that acts on one. But yet there is 
something more. The quirt rtatement seems to have mote 
magnanimity and faith in as if to say, This is our view; 
if you see it, so much the better for you ; if you do not see it, 
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wa ahall aot vezoit to violent modes of persuading you. How* 
, ever, practically there is a difference between admiring people 
^jlnd beii^ able to imitate them. ... 

To THE 6ame. 

Shorbham, August 10^1869, 

^ I spent a day with Copeland, the end of last month. 
He goes baclr to Honjuring days, and brought back vividly to 
one the deep, ancient root of anti-state principles in the school 
of the Norris and Watsons ; anti how curiously this antiquated 
current mingles now with the great present rush in the same 
direction. It reads like 1^ Sibylline prophecy. We were ex- 
ceedingly pleased with his new church ; such exquisite carving 
in the capitals of the pillars, and all representiUo and doing 
justice to a vast amount of work and tasteful consideration. 
We are just settled down again, having spent the month in a 
circuit of family and other visits. We were much pleased 
with riy sisters* new home at Barrgw. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

• 

The following letter was written on ihe death of a College 
friend and early intimate, whose name has appeared in these 
pages — * 

To Miss Bridges. 

Shoreham, August 10, 1869. 

My dear Miss Bridges, — It was with surprise and grief 
that I saw the announcement of your brother’s death. I did 
not know il^ he had been ill. I had not seen him for many 
years, but letters passed occasionally between us, and we kept 
up in heart our old Oxford friendship, though circumstances 
had not favoured our meeting each other. Indeed it does not 
require meeting often, to keep up the feeling of an early friend- 
diip, b^n in under-graduate days, when we were both at Oriel 
tqgdher, and continued when we were both Fellows of Col- 
leig^, leading at Oxford. The feeling is as fresh in my mind 
as if it were only a few months sinca He had a generous^ 
affectionate mind, which attached everylx^y to him, and there 

^ See pp. 48, 49. 

V 
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wM A liveliztess and freshness in his views of things, and what 
out of him in conversation, which made it verj delightiDl 
to he with hh»- There was a brightness about his disposition 
wd fjnalifies of mind which give a vividness to all my recoUec- 
liaito of him ; and if we had chanced to meet anywhere of 
late, I bdieve I should have met him as if there had been no 
interval at all since our College days. I was hoping he might 
come to see me at Worcester, knowing his fondness for cathedral 
smvice. We used to go together to the Oxford chapel services, 
and he woxild ask the choristers to his rooms. I can hardly 
realise that he is gone, his death h^ come so suddenly upon 
me. . . . ^ 

Might I ask you to be so very kind as to acknowledge these 
few lines, and tell me what you are able to tell me about him. 
I have been quite cut oflP from hearing of him, _ The 
ment in the papers is all I know, 

1 had the pleasure of seeing you and your sisten at 
This recollection mingles with sadness m I think nf 
sion on which I now write. With my best wishes far 
you under this sad event, believe me yours very 
‘ J. 

This letter drew from his friend’s sister a fall 
interesting reply. 

J. B. M. TO JIiss Buoora. 

My dexb Miss Bridges,— Accept my sinoere tNdaki 
letter with the account of your so d 

notwithstanding its sadness. This sodden 
activities of life, to face ttotoer weild Ss a 
rises up before us in our erdihaoy state of 
But he was equa’ 
spirit he showed ! 


deep lesson in his 
a lesson, only a 
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make one wise and sad. It ought to inspirit in a Ohristian 
sense, and make one think of another world with more cheer-< 
fulness and hope. May the recollection of those last days h^ 
ever a source of peace and consolation to you, who saw his 
faith while you comforted his suffering. I wish the same to 
your sisters. I thank both you and them for your kind 
remembrance of me. — I am* yours sincerely and much obliged, 

J. B. Mozley. 


To THE Kev. B. W. Church. 

Worcester, Novennher 1869. 

My dear Church, — thank you for the sermon.^ I have 
returned the compliment in kind;^ for, by a curious coinci- 
dence, we are both of us on Parker's table at the same time. 
Yours sfcTikec me as quite in tune with Westminster Abbey, and 
^th the gmiuB loci; an historical portrait of 
\ in the great historical church. ... I should like 
f in' the place itsell^; it would have held its own. 

; gratified Moberly, and just helped him at the 
man wants helping with elevating thoughts. . . . 
t # jdeasant week at Oxford. The Bishop of O. [S. 0.] 
) St Mary’s, hut made no allusion to his diocesan 
H« Btiikes people in sodtety as in a state of plea- 
melancholy, in which, however, the former 
{.y-TbniK affectioaatdy, J. B. M. 

" ' ' ’ To HIS SlSlJER 

",.1 5 WOECESTER, November 24, 1869. 

not told you ot William Donkin’s death.* He 
.wreie in Oxford, and #ily three days after we 
I' had eat talking with l^m some time. He was 
l.’paksoMshair, looking attempted indeed, but still not 
#|feieat ^m himself ui$|alking. He was always 
that them was lea% i^ce for change. We 

jUbbsy si lifc . fe i fe oration of Dr. Moberly to 
I at 81 . Map’s} November 7, 1869. 

of Umverai«y. 


i 
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tilled liimt Chnxch appointments and the practical spirit of 
the age, which tamed every place into practical work and 
would not recc^ise study. But he was for a student claiming 
hia light, and declining other engagements ; in which case he 
thought his Tight would come to be acknowledged. We talked 
also about William Froude, who tenanted their house two 
or three times when they were in Madeira. There was so very 
Utile difference in him that when, three days after, we were 
told of his death, it seemed to throw an unreality upon the 
thing, and the change appeared like going from one room to 
anotW. Amelia talked with Mrs. Donkin, to whom obvir 
ously nothing immediate was at all present. She was con- 
sidering the prospects of the winter, and the workmen were 
laying down water-pipes in the hall as we entered. The event 
came in so oddly and incongruonsly in our Oxford week, and 
yet I suppose the way in which one receives such pieces of 
news is oftener this than not. 

His is a remarkable life in a sense — such a long uninter- 
rupted neighbourhood to death, spent passively and contem- 
platively, with nothing to distract him. The Observer [Mr. 
Manuel Johnson] used^always to allude to him as a remarkable 
instance oi a sceptical, scientific mind by nature, kept in order 
and subdued. It is curious how his physical inability never 
took from his reputation. It tells well for Oxford. It was 
never doubted what he would have done if he had had strength, 
and this was put to his credit almost as much as if he had doipe 
it. — Yours affectionately, J. B. 

In the year 1869 J. B. M, was chosen Select I^eacher, and 
b^an the series of University Sermons since published.' 

^ There ii lomething so chuacterietic bo^ oC lum and the writer of the 
IdJowing letter (Mn. Jamee Mosley), that I yield to the temptation of 
•xtraoti^ from it the adventures of one wtaamfti : — 

•* CoLiBQS Oanesr, WoaciEsrsit, Dttmher 4, 1869: 

Mr nxaa FAKinr,—lt i« time you should hear something abonl lait 
Saiiday*s sermon, the suocese it had, the dangers it ran, the tiihnlati^ t 
want through, and James’s astimhiliiiig eahotiesi and resigi^oa in ret^^liy* 
ing droniastaneet $ but as I shsU only require a very moderate iqnnpii^y 
with the troubles tiist are pesl^ I will be^ at the end, end tall yon hoW 
Audt the sermon was admitqd. Mist Sm^ told me es I ceme out tiist mm 

St' 
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To THS Ebv. K. W. Chotch. 

FArmry 24, WTO. 

Y<m (Might to have been in Oxford to meet the Greek Arch- 
bishop and his archimandrites, who were with him three days 

ol the congretgfttlon said to her, What a shame there dtiould be su ch a stoall 
number to hear each a splendid analysis of character 1’* . . . Tpe Vice-0, 
said he hoped it would be published at once, whJe the impression remained, 
but it is not go^ng to be. The Pharisees wilt keep unchanged another year 
t)r twoi, after all the centuries that have passed since they were denounced. 
. . . Kow, I have told you all I can about it, because, of course, you like to 
hear. 1 don’t go writing like this to o^her people. 

** You must know I took my black lian 1-bag in the carriage with me, and 
put in it, for safety, James’s sei'mon, moaey, etc. W'e arrived at Oxford in 
the dark.*^ I had to wait on ^he platform a quarter of an hour or more 
before we could get our luggage or a port^^r, carefully guarding my bag with 
my foot, hands being full. Then, on alignting at New Inn Hall, it was car- 
ri^ to my room wi& the other luggage and I sat down talking by the fire, 
till time to dress for Mr. Smith’s dinner-party. Imagine my dismay when 
I opened it to find it w as some gentleman’s bag I had taken instead of my 
own ; and mine, sermon and all, was gone on we did not know where, or with 
whom. How the change was made 1 can’t tell ; 1 took it from close by my 
side. Well, it was dinner-time. I felt turned topsy-turvy, obliged to go 
out at once, as this party was given for us. So James had to go off to the 
station, to telegraph to three i^dresses we found in the bag, and that was 
all we could do. T happened to know who the man was, when we found his 
card, so felt sure all would be safe ; but no hope of getting the ms. in time 
for next day. Most luckily — all was most lucky — I had put the rough copy 
tidily altoget-ber on the sideboard here, so I telegraphed to Kose to send it 
by post, and, having done all that could be d6ne, went off to Balliol, deters 
mined not to say a word, for I knew how much the Smiths would sympa- 
ihiBe James came in late ; but Miss S. feeling sure, as she said, that I was 
not a woman to send my I usband posting off after luggage, except it was 
very important, questioned me, so I was obliged to confess, but not till 
dinner was over, what it was. Great sympathy ; very little hope. We went 
home. I had, as you may suppose, not much sleep ; but relying much on 
the invalua}^ | Bose, I got up an hour before morning, and was up and 
dreased by seven, waiting for the post. Sermon arrived ; sat down at once, 
wrote, without moving, till twelve, Alice Cornish doing a little, and had just 
reckoned I should have finished by one, when the door opened, in came the 
bag— -all contents safe. When 1 got the rough copy in the morning, 1 
was at peace, knowing 1 could write it out again. James had written it so 
badly, it was im^ssible to preach from his own writing. Nevertheless, 1 
waa glad to see it come in. Mr. WaUer, the owner of the one I had taken, 
behaved in the mott extrcLordinarily excellent manner ; finding the contents 
vahialile, he took such immense pains that we got the bag, as I said, at 
twelve on Sunday morning, the very first train it could have come by. The 
whole thing eeema wondei^ul. What things telegrams are I 1 didn’t aay 
how well James behaved — not a word of reproach — only threw it entirely On 
the bag itself, which ought not to be black, every one bein^ black. So X 
expect it will end pleasantly in my having a nioe new Eusna leather one, 
oottipbmooftly trimmed with gold, to prevent any future mistakes.” 
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at i>tif Piesident’s, where he was staying. Unfortunately, the 
means of communication with him were dilficult, as he only 
spoke modem Greek and German. There was an interpreter, 
a Mr. Timbres, a Greek merchant at Liverpool, of position, 
who attended the Archbishop in his tour for love. He found 
ji dreadfully hard work, as he told me, and was quite knocked 
lip. All his power was elicited by a conference between the 
Afciibishop and Pusey, on Sunday, on the Filioqne, You may 
imagine the difficulty of transferring the respective communi- 
cations from the two theologians to each other. The confer- 
ence did not end favourably. Pusey was Latin, and the 
Archbishop Greek ; and they could not hit on any explanatory 
appendages to the word. Pusey was quite prostrated by dis- 
appointment, and wrote most downcast letters to Williams. I 
remember Palmer used always to tell me the Greeks were 
inert and pliable on the outside, but clung tenaciously to every 
bit of their theological position when the trial came. I liked 
the Archbishop, and he was mniversally popular— quite a man 
of the world, with good presence and address. The Liverpool 
archimandrite really made a good English speech, with great 
rhetorical effect, at the great dinner on Monday. But as con- 
versationalist, he was sloyr, and not up to words. There was 
some difficulty in keeping all the party in proper humour, the 
Syra archimandrite being dis]X)sed to be sulky, thinking he had 
not sufficient honour paid him. The Archbishop pronounced 
him to G. Williams ai/oo?, and that he should not take him out 
again. The Bisliop of Winchester dined with us in the hall, 
to meet the party on Sunday. He had had a hard working 
day, and was dull at first ; but brightened up in the evening, 
and was very amusing, Buigon was in good spirits, and had 
received a great many flattering letters on his Temple corre- 
spondence. Temple Chase was up. The Provost was fairly 
well, and was at the Monday’s dinner ; but Williams was 
upon him for having taken the toast of the President’s health 
out of his hands, for whom it was designed. However, an 
opening was made for W., who likes to have his say. He is a 
good man on the whole tot such an occasion, but he ordered 
the poor archimandrites about in a way they did not like. . . . 
— ^Youra affectionately, J. B. 
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WoRCKSTBE, May 26, 1870. 

Mt DEiH Church, — . . . It is indeed a very slippery basis on 
which everything is standing now, and one hardly knows what 
to expect next 1 extremely dislike the apparent determination 
of some members of the Upper House of Convocation to cram 
this new translation of the Bible down the throats of people* 
It ought, if it is ever sent out, to win its way gradually, and by 
the voluntary acceptance of it on the part of the Church at 
hrge So much at least is due to the venerable prestige of the 
authorised version. I do not s. e well, moreover, how it can be 
otherwise, for Convocation cannot authorise. Yet some talked 
as if some definite act of f.uthority was immediately to impose 
this new translation on the Church. . . . — ^Yours affectionately, 

J. B.M. 

In 1870 'J. B. M. and his wife took a tour in Scotland, carry- 
ing with them an introduction to Mr. Blackwood, then at his 
country house of Strathtyrum. 

To HIS Sister. 

DuNKELb, September 30, 1870. 

We ha :e just anived here from St. Andrews, where we spent 
two days, dining yesterday at Stratht;^m. It is a large house, 
with grounds and woods, and the old part was Archbishop 
Share’s country housu, the very one he was journeying to 
when he was murdered. The Blackwoods are most hospitable. 
He is an uncommonly shrewd man, with much humour, and 
plenty of stories about literary men. . . . There was an 

authoress staying there — Mrs. 0 . We both thought 

her very taking; with something of an arch expression, a 
musical voice, and inclined to be cheerful and merry, but with 
a very quiet way about her. She is almost one of the family 
there, Blackwood having known her from a girl, and first 
brought her out in print as a critic of Thackeray, Dickens, etc. 
The said Thackeray complained of some of her criticisms to 
him (Blackwood), with whom he was on intimate terms. So, 
aftor much arguing on T.’s part to prove that Blackwood '' 
had made a great mistake, B. said simply, Well, Thack, I won’t 
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repeat which ^duced a tremendous laugh from Hiackerajr^ 
III14 the retort, You rascal and so it ended ; the admission 
l^ed being that Thackeray was ready to take his chance, and 
l^te a little more such criticism if it was forthcoming. . . • 

I should describe the Scotch service both Free and Estab-* 
lished as ultra-cathedral, in the sense of being totally uncon- 
gie^ttionaL The hymns rise up out of an enclosure beneath 
tins precentor's desk concealing the choir, and the congregation 
quietly listen sitting. The effect of this in a large, roimd, 
galleried church holding 2000 or 3000 people is rather absurd. 
The sermons were good compositions,^ read without any action. 

I must not omit Abbotsford. !l,ts gimcrack character is 
exaggerated. It is a nice place, and looks like a home. Hope 
Scott has built a new part for himself, not shown ; it is weH 
added, so as not to interfere with Scott's Abbotsford. . . . — 
Yours affectionately, J. B. M, 

Did 1 tell you that at G.'s there rose a discussion as to the 
number of words a labouriifg man in the country had for all 
the purposes of speech ? . It was estimated differently at 500, 
300, and 100. I hazarded the remark that the women had a 
larger vocabulary than the men. L. did not accept the fact 
absolutely, but I think I am right. 

Shoreham, September 1870. 

My dfar Church, — What extraordinary times we live in ! 
We are here enthusiastic Germans. How little one knew a 
month ago upon what an edge the empire was tottering ! 1 
suppose the Emperor himself saw it only too keenly. Indeed, 
one cannot help thinking, if he had been a more stupid man 
and not been so conscious of the slipperiness of his position, 
he might have tided it over. There appears fiom all accounts 
to be a strong peace, commercial side in JF^nce, that would 
have supported him in doing nothing. But the danger of the 
other side, and all his own weak points, eeem to have filled Ms 
mind. I came across Banke's summary of the character^ of 
Clement vu. — a regular Italian type— which seemed to con- 
respond rather curiously with the Emperor's. Of ooui^, such 
oorrespondences do not bemr pursuing into details, but there are 
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some general features^ I enclose What a melancholy 
picture he presents now ! 1 thought the inner paragiafli goihg 
into such details about him very out of taste. What a good 
letter of Max M. ! We have been here now a month ; Caroline 
is with us. . . . There seem signs of an incipient row in 
Germany on the Infallibility question. — Yours affectionately, 

j: B. M. 

The Eev. R. W. Church to J. B. M. 

Whatle*’ Rectory, September 7, 1870. 

Dear Mozley, — We have certainly lived to see wonderful 
things. It seems to be a^part of the age of railroads and tele- 
graphs that things are brought to such quick decision. But 
the incredibility beforehand of what has happened now, com- 
bined witii its perfect naturalness and reasonableness, now 
that it has happened, is alarming, when one reflects that our 
own turn may come. 

Whatsis to come of France? .The spirit of falsehood, and 
lying and -^ragging, at any rate, has not yet been put down ; 
and with that spirit, and the rage and shame of such a humilia- 
tion, I look with utter perplexity as toVhat will be the effect 
of the iJoatinued disaster which I suppose is to be looked for. 

■ very different material condition from 
ven 1830 and 1848. But it never was 
shame as it is now. It seems to me 
for the Germans to gain victories than 
them. 

ixusiastic for the Germans. As far as 
) only dealt back in wonderful style 
eant in full measure for them ; and so 
SAX jL am entirely satisfied. But in spite of Max Muller; 
Bismarck sticks in my throat. I cannot doubt that he not 

, * Extract from Ranke’s character of Clement vii. : “His acuteness 
sometimes seemed injurious to him. He seemed to be too conscious that he 
wee the weaker. All possibilities of danger arose before him, and her* 
aesed his jud^ent, ^d puzzled his wilL Some people are endowed with 
a quick and intuitive perception of what is the simple, the praettcsl, the 
expedient in public aStairs ; he possessed it not In the most mitieal 
momeiiti he was seen to doubt, to vacillate, and to consider how he could 
cave money.” 
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onfy i»r«{kttred, but wished for, this war as the (me thing whieh 
would put the keystone on his work, and weld together the 
South and Korth (xermans. His end has been a great one* 
But his policy in pursuing it seems to me simply of the same 
Mud as that of the Emperor, when he sought the great end 
of a strong Government in France. He was determined to see 
Gmmany great and united in his own day, and cared nothing 
for the price or the means. First Denmark, then the Austrian 
war, then for four years letting the Emperor go on talking 
after the fashion of the Projet de TraiU^ instead of at once and 
in earnest stopping him. I cannot conceive an honest man 
letting even an antagonist go on believing that, with perse- 
verance, the bait might take, and quietly listening to proposals 
which he felt to be disgraceful ; and I don*t see how, at the 
best, Bismarck can be acquitted of this. 

Your extract from Eanke about Clement vii. is a striking 
parallel, and I have no doubt suggests the true explanation of 
the Emperor’s mad move. . I was reading about Clement in 
Guicciardini lately. When the Constable of Bourbon was 
advancing on Eome, Guicciardini was the Pope’s officer, and 
wanted money to pay troops to oppose Bourbon, and he could 
get none ; and he is in such a rage with Clement because the 
Pope would not adopt the obvious expedient of selling a dozen 
Cardinal’s hats. He is indignant that a man of such lax views 
generally should let himself be overthrown for a mere ex- 
ceptional tind anomalous bit of scrupulousness. — ^Ever yours 
affectionately, R W. Church. 

J. B, M. TO THE Eev. R W, Church. 

SaoREHAH, September 1870. 

My DEAR Church, — can quite enter into your remark 
about Bismarck, and can abundantly comprehend his being 
thought a very suspicious character. And yet I thought there 
was something natural in Max MuUer’s explanation of the 
private cxmfabs, and the certainty that an abrupt stopper given 
by Bismarck to the French proposal would be a signal for 
immediate war. Under such circumstances it is like a pistol 
being presented at you* and you parley with the man without 

4 
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the eaxfie amount of scrapuloMty that you might have tmdmr 
other eircumstances, if only you can prevent him from iringi' 
The complication in Francf* seems growing worse, and I should 
think even Bismarck himself mujt have some difficulty in 
making out whether he had rather France had a Government 
or not In the latter case, one does not see what is to ^op the 
war at aD, there being no power to treat with about peace. 
And if French anarchy goes on, one sees no terminus but that 
of Piussia simply drawing her own frontier, and occupying 
Metz, Strasbiug, etc., as heroM ^i fortresses. But this would 
not be satisfactory. 

How quietly Eome has gone 1 How little one could have pro- 
phesied such a tranquil end, as if nothing at all had happened. 
People do not talk about it. If they do, it is a forced recall of 
their attention. Immense armies do occupy the ground so, and 
ci*eate an imagery that fills the mind. The next thing is 
Russia occupying Constantinople. One really hardly sees 
what there is to prevent her just iww. We are expecting the 
Empress to come to Brighton. 

Shoreham, October 22, 1870. 

My dear Chuhch, — Many thanks, for the St, Amdm , I 
have been very glad to renew acquaintance with it in its new 
form. I think the theological metaphysician and the states- 
man, in his own sphere of politics, are so striking a combina- 
tion in St. Anselm. I hardly can point to such another 
instance. 4.ugustine had dealings with the civil powers, but 
the Donatists* was an inferior local question in its civil aspects, 
and he had to deal more with proconsuls and the police than 
with chiefs. Looking upon Anselm on his student’s side, the 
f^on of subject he takes is natural, he looks so intensely of 
the student type, and so naturally absorbed a man in his own 
thoughts. He must have had great power of breaking off one 
thing and taking to another as he was called ujwn — a most 
difficult thing, and an enviable faculty. On the side of the 
affections too he throws off the student type with great 
easmess. Scholars and intellectual men have not generally 
mxkth expressiveness in that direction, but there is an elegance 
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flexibility in Urn which fit him for sociefy and foi( popu- 
lakty. One must certainly rank him as one of the most 
imnarkable of the Church’s characters. There is a great finish 
ind completeness in your portrait, which very vividly sets off 
and combines the different and opposite characteristics of his 
mind, and gives the largeness and freedom of the type in which 
he is cast. His attitude on the Investiture question is de- 
eeiibed with precision, and the aspect of it as “ positive law ’’ 
S^arates him very definitely from the ground of a zealot. One 

how constantly a point leaps to a Divine law level unless 
watched; and even the steady thinkers that watch it cannot 
stop the impetus. His attitude on the miraculous claims of 
the Church is striking too in its guardedness. It is curious 
how many great Church minds have been in the position of 
checkers throughout. Gregoiy on the Eoman claim, Bernard 
on the cult of the Virgin, even Hildebrand doctrinally — on 
the transubstantive point. Bowden shows that he protected 
Berengarius.^ It would be curious to make out a list of the 
many that have been on the protesting side on some point of 
the day, their influence having been overruled by the strength 
of the popular will of lower and coarser thought. One sees 
the same thing in parties on a smaller scale. Thomas Scott, 
the man whom the Evangelicals are most proud of, was all his 
ministerial life fighting on the side of works, as against what 

' Berengarias opposed the definite doctrine of ** change of mbukince,** t,e. 
Transttbstantiation, maintained by Paachasius, Radbert, and Lanfranc. For 
tbia he was accused of denying the Heal Presence, which he always affirmed. 
Hildebrand took his ]>art : let, At Tours* 1054 (Bowden, ii. 242) ; 2d, More 
doubtfully at Rome, 1059 (/6. ii. 243). Hildebrand, now Gregoiy vn., 
WM induced to send for him to Rome, 1078 ; ** but on the council aascm- 
bliog be acted the part of a friend to the accused. Berengarius, with hit 
concurrence, in lieu of repeating the declaration of 1059, n^e the follow* 
tug in less stringent terms. . . . This confession was no sooner made than 
Gregory declared it was enough for the Faith, . . . that B. was no heretic 
(Bowden, h. 244, 245). When Berengarins’s opponents still pressed lor 
more strioMot measures, Gregoty allowed them to exact a further profes- 
sion of faiw from Berengarius ; but he sent him home under protection, and 
forbade any further molestatiott of him (Bowd^ ii. 247*8.) ** Freed fsopi 
his difficulties, Bereit|^as avowed, on his return, hk original opinions, and 
aneribed his formal msavowal of ^em to the fear ef inatant deatit. But 
<>regory, however urged on the print by Berengarius’s enemies, ffnnly 
reliised-*and to the end of hif life pemevered in ^ refusal—to t^e any 
further measures against him” (Bowdmi, ii 248). 
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was considered the high Justification doctrine, and was in bad 
odour with a large section of his party. — Yours, 

J. B. M. 

To HIS SiSTEK. 

Shorehah, Dt(u 1870. 

We are Germans here. I think the right is on th^eii side, 
and the alarmists, English as well as others, who practically 
deny their right to unite and fomi one nation, are totally 
in the wrong. The French obstinacy, in preferring dissolution 
as a nation to parting with Departments, seems to me 
irrational and wrong. A thorough beating in war is a fact of 
Providence, and ought to be accepted, and it is impiety and 
rebellion to prefer iiatioifal suicide to a moderate penedty. 
Yet some encourage them in it as if it were firo. It is con- 
sidered heroism. It is really cowardice. They have not the 
moral courage to avow defeat. One hopes, however, that they 
are not thoroughly committed to the principle, and that if Paris 
gives way they will surrender. — ^Yours affectionately, 

• J. B. M. 

To HIS Brother, T. M. 

• January 23, 1871. 

Dear IoM, — I have received a note marked Most private!* 
offering me the Begins Professorship of Divinity, which is 
likely to be immediately vacated. . . . The offer is most 
sudden and unexpected. I dread the change at present, and 
do not feel pa^ricukrly comfortable. My long absence from 
Oxford, my total inexperience in lecturing, and the difficulties 
of the timCs appal me when I think of them, and I could doubt 
a choice which takes me from the tranquil harbour of Worcester 
into the agitated sea of Oxford. But one follows a kind of 
destiny which antecedents form for one. — Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

^ PjS. — ^T his is, of course, a secret at present. 

To THE Eev. E. W. Church. 

ShorehaM, January 29, 187L 

Mr PEAR Church, — T he ultimatum arrived yesterday, though 
not before the announcement in the papers. 
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I am ^ad you sympathiise about Ewelme I am clear my- 
BeU as to the improvement that a separation would be, and that 
a parish of 700 population ought not to be joined to a Profes- 
sorship, thus saddling a parish of such size with perpetual 
noQ-residehce, while the Professorship, too, is saddled with the 
parpetual burden of so large a charge. It 'fe a different case, I 
if you are already in a parish, and do not want to give it 
up. There may be reasons for not desiring a break from con- 
nections already formed, and the size makes a difference. Old 
Shoreham being a little more than a third of Ewelme. ... A 
separalfcion was attempted the last vacancy. I do not know 
what the hitch was.— Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

The connection which my brother had formed with his 
parishioners at Old Shoreham ‘was of a very real character. 
While he was thoroughly acquainted with them all, their 
comparatively small number admitted of his pursuing his 
theological studies. His wife’s heart was in the parish ; both 
were lavish of all the aids that an open hand, and, in her case, 
exacter knowledge of the needs of the poor in illness could 
bestow. 

1)11. PUSBY TO J. B. M. 

February 7, 1871. 

My I)Ea.r Mozley, — How strangely different are the times 
in wliich you return among us from those in which you left 
us ! Now the hght is not for fundamentals even, but as to the 
existence of a personal God, the living of the soul after death, 
or whether we have any soul at all ; whether there is or can be 
any positive truth except as to physics, etc. I asked a physical 
Professor about a R. C, book on geology and the relations of 
physical science to faith discussed in it. No one,” he said, 
'‘tMnks any longer of this; the question is wholly removed 
to materialism,” etc., and instanced some eminent person, or 
persons, who was entirely happy, having satished himself that 
he had no hereafter. Anoth^ or otlier physicists look upon 
revdation as an interference with the study of physical cmv 
taintiea 
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But we have a great hatde ; I for whatever time renu^ t6 
me. yon during, I hope, many years of vigour. It is an 
encoum^ement that the^ battle is so desperate. Ail or nothing ; 
as when the Gospel first broke in upon heathen philosophers ; 
and the fishermen had the victory. Will you think about that 
transmitted plan of the Eegius Professor giving meifc twelve 
lectures, which are to crowd all theology into a fortnight. 
They are the bane of theological study here. Parents and 
young men get through and get off as cheaply as they (^. But 
now that, if they like, candidates for orders can begin the study 
after moderations, there is no excuse. I do not mean that you 
should not, aaT* sign testimonials for bishops, but I think 

that the testimonials ought to cost men something more than a 
fortnight. The plan began in, my day, when Bishop Lloyd had 
to prepa;e lectures in a hurry, and began that system of private 
lecturing. But then we had at least alternate days on which 
to digest what we heard, as the lectures were spread over a 
month. Burton, in good nature, contracted them into a fort- 
night. You .will think about this. God be with you in all 
things. — ^Yours affectionately, • E. B. PusEY. 

• 

In the fiummer of 1871 we — my sister Elizabeth and myself 
— had the great pleasure of receiving Dr. Newman at Barrow. 
He was spending a few days with his sister at Derby, and 
the family party adjourned to Barrow-on-Trent for two days. 
It was a happy and memorable occasion. Full accounts of 
it were sent to Worcester, where my brother was still re- 
siding. He writes a long letter in reply, greatly interested, 
dwelling on persons of the day and events — not, however, 
suited for present transcription. Dr. Newman had written a 
note to him on the occasion to which allusion is made. 

WOROBSTEB, June 29, 1871. 

My dkajr Aitnb, — ^N ewman’s week at Derby and Barrow 
must indeed have been a curious revival of the past. It would 
have been difficult to find any party where the enormous 
chasm of intervening events cot^d have preserved still so com* 
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|i84iB^ tiie substantial identity of feeling and obaraoter. , . 
X HL K/s ’note to me was very pleasant, and just wbat <pie 
Hkejd. I could not but observe the hand so strong and yetj 
its old self. . . . Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

^JS. — 'We spent an evening with B. |ately. He knows 
everybody, among others J. H. N., and has called on him some- 
times at Birmingham. He knew him a little in Oxford in old 

tinms, and has tried to get him over to , but not succeeded. 

d. H. K does not much care about meeting celebrities at 
breakfast. 

J. B. M.’8 next letter to liis friend and correspondent is 
addressed to him under a new designation : — 

s 

To THE Dean of St. Paul's. 

Ch. Ch., November 12, 1871. 

My deab Dean, — Thank you for your congratulations on the 
Doctrinate. I cannot say that I particularly affect the title, 
but as I am presumptuous enough now to pretend, in fact, to 
instruct others, I cannot ‘reasonably complain of the title of 
instructor. . . . Yours, ‘ J, B. M. 

• Ch. Ch., November 1871. 

My dear Dean, — We should like very much to see your 
new home, but we shall hardly be able to bring it in our 
journey back to Shoreham this time. . . , Oxford is certainly 
sometoig of a whirl with its Convocations, Congregations, and 
meetings of all kinds, to which we have added this term special 
meetings of the Divinity Professors on the sulyect of the 
Athanasian Creed, to which the has called our atten- 

tion. . . . 

Have you read Goldwin Smith ? The epigrammatic power 
wonderftd. He is, in his way, and with all his bitterness, still 
something of a prophet He denounces, and with a moral 
weight and force not wholly wanting. He has a true perception 
of public sin. And the J^glish, both Church and nation, has 
in him a judge who tdls the truth, though savagely.-— Yours 
a&etionately* J. B. M. 
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In January 1872 he reieived the news of Mr. Scott’s d€lath|\ 
his co-editor, in days past^ of the Christian Bemenvbraneer, Mr. 
Scott had been seriously ill for eome time, and accounts had 
reached him of his state. Whep last in London J. B. M. had 
called, but found hiih unable to see callers. Since his connection 
with the Christian Bemembrancer was loosened, communication 
had naturally become very rare. 


January, 1872. 

Deah Elizabeth, — I wrote to Mrs. Scott yesterday. I have 
often thought that there is a curious caprice in the arrange- 
ments of life, which makes one see absolutely nothing of some 
with whom one has been intimnte, and whose society would 
make a difference in life, and a great deal of others who are 
nothing at all to one. For twenty years I have seen hardly 
anything of Scott, and yet there was no reason why I should 
not ^ in with him any day, and, have an intimate conversa- 
tion with him.* He was thoroughly good-hearted, and a cynic 
with it This is not the incongruous combination which it 
might seem ; if well tempered, it is a good one. The Guardian 
memorial is not well done — too taken up with externals, boards, 
committees, meetings, and other fussinesses. There certainly 
was something very sterling about him, a true ring ; and that 
in spite of various seeming levities in him. I don't think I 
ever knew any one that I could feel more sure about behaving 
quite well to one in any complication and trying test, where he 
could not be found out if he behaved ill. ... I have always 
felt that Scott possessed a character and had several features 
in peculiar combination. C. remarked the other day what was 
quite true, that he had an affectionate manner to his friends, 
though there was a considerable cynical element in him. He 
bad a gentleness in all private communications with you, 
wheth^ in writing or viva voce. It ^ was a contrast to some 
who abound in honeyed modifications of expression in print, 
and mre always on the edge of insolence in private lifa Church 
and myself were comparing notes. He said he had seen no- 
thing of him for years. One thing was, he was not a man 

X 
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down into the eountty — [he had a house at Maidai- 
and utras devoted to fishing] — and many of his Maids 
dil^ded entirely on visits to London for a <^nce of seeing 
him ; and seeing a man in London is a chance, unless you make 
a regular appointment, which is somewhat formal, and requires 
antecedmit arrangements. On the whole, seeing people is one 
ol those things which look excessively easy in all prospective 
' and all retrospective views of life, but which are difficult in 
the present^ 

Heavy personal anxieties were soon^to press upon my brother ; 
in fact, could not be wholly absent trqm him at this time. There 
is something, perhaps, in the praise of routine that occurs in a 
letter to his brother, T. M., which forebodes change. 

“ There seems, indeed, to be a providential design in making 
routine — which must be the life of the mass — such a satisfac- 
tion and repose to the mind* Country clergymen, for example, 
are a happy instance of its soothing power. I confess an 
enormous attraction towards a routine life. There is nothing 
happier than life passing quietly, and one day exactly like 
another — at least that is ^y experience.” 

In March 1872 James speaks of past engagements at the be- 
ginning of term, where " we [himself and his wife] met friends,” 
etc. ; but his letters soon became reports of his wife’s health- 
making the best of it, never speaking of danger, to the family 
circle — leaving it, however, to be inferred. To his friend Dean 
Church, writing May 30, there are some toucliing words giving 
expression to the fear of what was coming, and ending, ‘'pray 
for her and for mo.” 

In June a house was taken in the Parks, for fresher air and 
quiet, to which the invalid was removed imder the superin* 

i A postsoript to thli letter toaeboo o& another life ended— ^ life in eti^ 
eoatraet with that no which hie thooi^ bad hmn dweDsag; Oar yoiiag 
tnead, Aliee WilkiBtoa, yuinger daagbter of the Eev. W. F. Wilkinera, 
lale vicar of St. WerbaiiEh'a Detby, and at tbit tiaie rector of Latterwortb, 
dUed at thie data. Thie avant lad to a oonaipoiideaca ahortly after. 
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toid^oe of l^er brotter, Dr. C^le. From thenoe the following 
letter was written when the end came : — 

^ Dkbeham House, July 29, 1872* 

Mt deae Church, — My dear Amelia died this morning* It 
was sudden. She had partially recovered, as I told yov, from 
the prostration of her long neuralgic illness ; but faidting fits 
had just begun to come on, the result of a disordered circula- 
tion. In the second of these she died at about two o'clock this 
morning. You will know my st 'te without my speaking of it. 
She was aU in all to me. ^ Always close to me— so affectionate, 
so generous, so true-hearted. I tremble when I think of what 
I have to go through in parting from her. May God assist me* 
The vista of the past rises before me, so cheered and animated 
by her presence. I feel that, as far as what this world can give 
is concerned, my life is over. — ^Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

. ' » 

I have some scruple in giving the following letter. The 
reader msty feel that the privacy of *deep feeling has been in- 
vaded ; but it conveys a lesson ; and as*he had, to use his own 
words, XU accepting his oflTice undertajcen to instruct others, I 
venture to transcribe it ; — 

Dereham House, Oxford, AugvM 7. 

My dear Anne, — One looks back now on a death and on a 
funeral Such is the order of things in this world that what is 
so long an uncertain future, doubtful and agitating, is changed 
in so short a time into a retrospect. As I look back, however, 

I see more and more what I have lost; and what haxmts me 
night and day is the reflection that I was not sufficiently grate- 
ful to God for the gift while I had it. It would appear almost 
^ an impossibility sometimes to realise a source of happiness while 
you 1^ it, and that the loss of it was necessary to make you 
fed it adequately, and as it deserved to be felt. There is such 
a way of taking for granted what we have, and only appreciating 
at its full worth what we have not. It is almost the great fault 
of human life. It would seem that all vroxdd be well if one 
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miM oi4)r realise the happiness one had. Some do this in a 
gr^ degree— Mr. Rickards did. But it is very nyrej yet not 
to do it is a certain source of deep regret. 

When I think of Amelia, her great affectionateness and 
gmierbeity of character is the charm of it ; but there was so 
mn@h substance in her mind ; power of reading, entering into 
what she read, ruling her household, and all business-like gifts, 
which do not often go with intellectual quickness. And with 
a& her openness and freedom from reserve, some parts of her 
character only came out in fragments. 

It was a remarkable feature of the^illness — ^the great cheer- 
fulness of the sick-room. It was the only place which was 
cheerful ; all was gloom out of it khe gave directions about 
herself with great clearness and rapidity, but Rose followed her 
perfectly, and this of itself gave life to the scene. Then she 
was cheerful in talk, and liked talking, though she preferred 
having one at a time to talk to. She was anxious that her ill- 
ness should do good to others. She thought much of death, 
tliough it was uncertain to her how long her illness might be, 
and whether she might no^k recover from some symptoms. She 
had very intense feelings on catching glimpses of the green and 
sunshine, and said to Caroline, “ You do not know what it is to 
look on nature with death in prospect. I cannot tell you. It 
is indescribable.’* 

^ With respect to myself, some friends who write to me say 
that work will ultimately be my chief consolation; but I feel 
that some considerable time must pass before I can work 
naturally. A state of conscious deprivation of so deep a kind 
is a great depression of all strength and activity of mind, tliou^ 
it is attended by thoughts, I hope, more useful to me than any 
activity. — ^Yours affectionately,' J. B. M. 

Many tlmnks to Elizabeth for her very interesting letter. 

^ PerhiiM •ome lines from the saswer to ray brotlier*a }etlef--<ea answer 
written nndwr the pressure el strong fesling, but of which no word need 
he rstrseled— rasy serre the pnipoee better &aii any oomment written after 
the hHpseol years:— 

** Bajuiow, Augiut 9, 1879. 

«*IIr nnan JAm.— I do not hnow that I should hare written to-day Imt 
Imt a Ht^e mesaafs Imni Jemima. 1 had just receiTed your interesting and 
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A t6cent psgtj r^cor^ the death of a young tn&o^ Bet 
mctheTi in writing to J. B. M. on his own loss^ should such 
an Intelligence of sympathy as touched a chords, and led him 
to enter, in successive letters, upon the uses and purposes of 
bereavement in its more poignant aspects 

To Mrs. Wilkinson. 

Oxford, August 31, 1872. 

My DEA.R Friend,— Thank j\ u for your kind and true sym- 
pathy with me in my ^'eat sorrow. Your own great loss 
enables you to feel that of another. She was, indeed, a constant 
source of cheerfulness and happiness to me. She never lost 
her youthful spirit, and the warmth and afifeotionateness of a 
youthful character, whose self-sacrifice is not a laboured efiPort, 
but always a ready and cheerful gift to others. The loss of 

mnob vialued letter, of which my mind was very full, and T gave it tb her to 
read. She returned it to me, and, with* a broken voice, asked me to give 
her love, and «e tell you you were constantly in her thoughts. She cannot 
but feel that your loss may some day be hers. So I judged by the depth of 
her sympathy. [This foreboding had its swift fulfilment $ my brother John 
died on the 23d of October, 1872]. I think all you say of the difficulty of 
valuing enough blessings while we have them is an inevitable sentiment on 
the loss of them. . . . One satisfaction mush be yours, that those intellec- 
tual qualities you dwell on as so striking in Amelia, and which made her so 
charming to others, were much quickened by marriage. There is no doubt 
that her mind advanced and gained power in her resolution to care for and 
enter into aU thal interested you, to be your companion in everything. 
Kany most happy marriages still fail a little in this ; the wife is not her 
husband’s intellectual companion. You have the happy power to be 
interest^ i» the views of native good sense wherever you see it. All 
women i^l stimulated to think their best with you ; and it was, I am sure, 
one of Amelia’s highest sources of happiness that there were no subjects that 
you treated as out of her range. One feels, indeed, that a very perfect mar- 
riage of minds has been dissolved. Regrets there must be, though / see no 
cause for them, but the lasting impression must be that you made her happi- 
ness ; that, 1 think, she would say of herself, that she had been fortunate 
beyond the common lot of women in her choice. 

** Elizabeth is saying that you cannot have many letters of hers, she was so 
seldom away from you. If so, you have a loss f there was always so much 
in her letters, such a large range of interests, and remembering all the 
fhlsgs that would interest her correspondent— and all so brightly told. 
How few have her spurkle of wit, and what a gift it is to be remembered by. 
Feeple who knew her ever so little have such a keen remembrance of hm. 
Mrs. B., with whom you spent an evening here, has been so deeply tonehed 
b^ her death— Q»eak8 in such fond admiring term of her look and air.” 
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SIK0I A due is one of those deep deprivations which one feds 
Itod^hont whatever one is saying or doing. 

V I always thought your dear child Alice expressed in her 
oouiKtenanoe and air a very interesting character. When she 
was silent they spoke for her. There .was an inward poetry 
and tdaring thought in her look which raised a curiosity in any 
OUjS who saw her to know what she felt, and what was in her 
nd^d. I remember in her, as a child, something of an habitual 
mysterious look, as one might call it, of which her later face 
still preserved the record ; but there was no gloom in it — it was 
only a token of the peculiar presence of the religious sense. 
‘"When such an one is physically weak" it only deepens affection 
for her, and the care of her possesses*the whole heart. The loss 
is all the greater and more penetrating. May you be comforted 
under it. My best wishes to Mary and * Mr. Wilkinson. — 
Yours, most sincerely, J. B. Mozley. 

Tliis letter drew from the J^ereaved mother an account of her 
daughter’s last hours — a scene most impressive, as I had heard 
it immediately after the event from her own and her daughter 
Mary’s lips. 


« 

To THE Same. 

Shorehah, (kUllttr 14, 1872. 

* Mv DEAR Friend, — Your letter is indeed a beautiful picture 
of a serene deathbed, and the consummation of a life. For it 
was, doubtless, the simple reflectioa of a life. Everything was 
done. There ,was nothing to do but to die. There is nothing 
that reveals a life so clearly as sndi a de^ The diortness of 
the last scene does not in the least lessen tlie effect of it, because 
it is just like a word or even a look in particular and critical 
dicumstaiices of life, which may tell everything in a nmmftnt 
There is such a sure foundation shown in h«r. 

I cannot but think that the peaceful image of her last years 
will come back npon you after a time with more of a happy 
than a painfhl fading. There is so much to rest upon, it wiU 
bear so mnch dwdling on. And losses, too, change wi,and 
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change con&ddertbly out standard of happineoi, pimfyiao^ 
it; so that m are able to be more cheerfully alSscted hgt 
pure retrospects and reflections than we were before. We ai^ 
more sensitive to chastened sources of happiness. 

I am struck with your accdhnt of her gdod judgment, and 
the naturalness and facility with which she used it. | suppose 
it is the disorder of our minds which makes acts of judgment 
so difficult to us, as a good deal has to be set to rights before 
the judgment can act. In some — ^veiy few, I think — ^the judg- 
ment seems to be always ready. There must have been an 
order and a repose in her mind. • Mere physical weakness does 
not create this. But peace of mind and the quiet religious 
temper, of course, greatly favour the judgment. 

In the case of a loss tha^ penetrates very deeply into us, 
what wc cannot master is the kind of contradiction that death 
is. I might almost say the fact of death. The person is only a 
moment gone from us, and yet she is no more in this world. It 
is a kind of discord in the mind. Certainly the reign of Death 
in the world must be said to be^ first in survivors, and in 
their whole state of mind, which is •their separation from the 
living — living up to this moment ; thei^ death to them. 

May ynu have your great trial gradually softened to you, and 
retain, without the present bitterness of the loss, all the deep 
satisfactions which such a child’s life and death leave behind. 
With all kindest recollection to your husband and Mary, 
your very sincere Mend, J, B. Mozley.* 

J. B. M. TO Mbs. Wilkinson. 

Ch. Ch., Decemler 20, 1872, 

^Y DEAB Friend, — I cannot but think that that peculiar and 
extraordinary contact with death, which is produced by the 
departure of some one very dear, is part of a providence which 
relates to the person’s life — the one who suffers the loss. I 
mean that it is the will of God that he or she ehovli come into 
a remarkable experience of pain for the departure of a human 
aoul from this world, should be made to feel the f uU force of 
i^agret, and thus experience the power of death, and, as it were, 
pass under His hands and His stroke ^en in this life. If we 
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iMtei li^w many near relations atid friends, for whom we 
c^way from this world, and we mourn th^, 
bui jlp not feed that settled hold of a deep regret which affects 
mindilr^if we consider, 1 say, how much death takes 
Igb^ce netf without bring^g us into any deep inward 
and making us feel the whole fftet of the 
pl|»OiisatidiPR death under which we live, we see' a peculiar 
Iteon why, upon some special occasion, this extraordinaiy 
ejqperience should be imparted to us. 

Percent cannot perhaps fully account in all cases for the 
sffect of a death upon them ; in some they can ; but in others 
tney might ask themselves why there has been so remarkable 
1^ effect in this case, and they might not be able to satisfy 
themselves wholly. But even when we can, there yet seems 
to be a supplementary reason for the deep penetrating kind of 
regrets when they do come, in the thought that it is the will of 
6^ that we should at one time or another come into contact 
with the full reality of that dispensation of death under which 
He has been pleased to place us. 

In no part of God's providence does the wisdom of its 
balance appear more strikingly, I think, than in connection 


with the fact of Death. When 1 say so many deaths take 
place, even in our own near circle, without strongly — I mean 
in comparison— disturbing us, I do not say it in the sense of 
blame. The business of life requires that, accompanied with all 
seriousness, there must be an easy natural recovery from these 
losses generally, even in our own circle of relational!^ It |i 
a part of providence that it should be so. But that seema to be 


so much the more reason for special visitations of sorrow, when 
they come. And these deep experiences of loss and of a depar- 
ture, when they are imparted, may rectify a defect which may 
attach to our ordinary comparative immunity from the bitto 
kind of grief. Though even to these visitations there is a law 
of relief, and providence softens them when they have answmd 
their puipose. 

I suggest this consideration to you^ as so great a suShter 
fkom the regret for one departed, because it a relievii^ ten- 
den <7 to fedi that there is a purpose answered by any visita* 
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tion we are tu^dcr^io whifth we can give some distiijtc^eii 
deiiniteness, and that'' we connect our grief tritih aoiiMil^ 
special in the scope of God's providence for and bli|[|g^|t 
into clearer harmony with Hk jlan of education for U8.^« 
Your most sincere friend, ' ^ J* B. Jl' < 

After bereavement, or indeed any great absclijpig \riai, tl^ 
power of reading — of taking an interest in books — ^is a step 
many have welcomed. The first book that engages their atten- 
tion, after a long, troubled inter'^, is invested with an interest 
that it could hardly otherwise have won, and takes a stand in' 
the memory as an event. , With the opening of a new year nay 
brother’s correspondence shows that this step had been taken. 
He writes of books : — 

To ms Sister. 

January 9, 1873. 

The revival of the Hares, after, so long a break, is curious, 
and says a good deal for the vigour of the family. I take to 
the book. I have only read the first* volume. Maria Ley cester 
is attractive in character and in styles In the early portrait 
I thought I detected a certain Ukeiiess to Jane; the hair 
of a certain date gives, perhaps, or* aids a resemblance. It 
was village life and aristocratical clerical life put before one 
rather suddenly, as a re-awakened scene, and without any dis- 
agreeable features or pretensions to excite one’s hostility. It 
was curious to think of her as Stanley’s aunt 

The Hares were men of conversation, and won their ground 
b> that power — wonderful life, vivacity, and affectionateness. 
Julius died just before 1 came into this diocese, otherwise he 
would have been my archdeacon. . . . His vicarage was filled 
witk persona from London and the literary world : Bunsen 
often there — a sort of open house kept ; he talking endlessly, and 
bringing out all his reading. I heard Augustus preach in Kew 
College Chapel, on Trinity Sunday, on my first visit to Oxford, 
when I went up to stand for Corpua I remember his pecnli-* 
axity of voice, and also the general quality of his sermon; its 
doqnent philosophical language, which 1 recollect inspired me 
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A sort of ambitioxL The subject was that of the day*-*- 
Ibe iiicomprdi^ible nature of the Deity. 

We have just been passing through a time of the departure 
of great namea Lytton Bulwer recalls one’s early days, I 
remember so well Mrs. W. describing him as she saw him 
from a house window, in a street procession at the Lincoln 
eleetioii. The very heavr-idial of youthful glory and intellect, 
Afid his costume the quintessence of fashion, his manners 
miperlative in their unruffled ease and condescendingness. It 
was the absolute perfection of a certain kind of article. I was 
always, however, stopped in his novels by the want of humour. 
It is certainly a great want And why so perfect a man should 
be without it is a mystery, and, what is worse, he tries, and 
fails. I have been told there is some in My Novel, 

The news about Pusey was at first very alarming, and even 
now the idea of a vicinity to danger has not passed away. 
His loss would be a great event. He is one of those fulcrums 
and stays about which people gather. His departure would 
add to the* unrestraint and disorder of the present state of 
things. — ^Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

V 

To l^BS. Wilkinson. 

Shokeham, Jantuiry 81, 1873. 

Mv DEAB Feieni), — ... I remember when our President, 
Dr. South, died, making the observation to myself that one was 
more surprised at the death of old persons than at the death 
of young ones. I mean that, though the laws of nature prepare 
one for it, when it actually takes place it is more of a downfall, 
‘ and what one may call a crash, than the younger death is. 
There is so much more fabric to fall down. A long life ooon- 
pies so much more space in our minds ; it is a large building 
which has gidhered up into itself a quantity of material Whan 
it (alls there is so much more actual shock to our mental senses, 
it is so grtat a departure. 7 compare it, of course, to a shorter 
life in the samerdation to us; it may be only that of a public 
man, or a member of thesame society with ns. The old man 
does, 1^ his very loigth of life, root himsdf in us, so that the 
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longer lie lives, tlie lon^ir, we think, he must live; and w&en 
he di^e it is a kind of violence to us. 

I dh not know whether you at all recognise this aspect of the 
departure of a long fife, Or whethe ' you partake of the impres- 
sion. I recollect 1 had it very strongly when the whole CoUegei 
with all its train of past generations that survived, folowed the 
old President to the grave. The majestic music and solemn 
wailings of the choir seemed to mourn over some great edifice 
that had fallen, and left a vast void, which looked quite 
strange and unaccountable to c ne. 

But what I want to say now is that intimacy, sympathy, 
constant care for another, constant affectionate observation of 
anothei, seem to have the effect of length of time in the deep 
root they give to a life within your own mind. The object of 
such watchings and tendings, so much thought and concern, 
fills so much space in your mind, that if it goes, there is a vast 
empty space, which appals by its strangeness. 

may be short in years, but it is a long life in the aflfec- 
tions, in the quantity of care, acts of love, wishes, Tiopes it has 
called forth, the amount of mind In you it has exercised; 
what you have done reacts upon you, and forms an impress 
which stays, and which will stay, though there is no reason 
why it should not survive the painfhl stage, and enter upon a 
calm and harmonious one, when the great discord will cease. — 
Your very sincere friend, J. B. Mozlby. 

To HIS Sister. 


March 28, 1873. 

Your copy of MiddUrmrehy^zB a great treat — so much char- 
acter and humour in it The satirical vein has, I think, grown 
upon the author ; and I suppose it is in its nature to do so. She 
has a fine, or intended to be fine, character or two, and all the 
rest is for the purpose of showing up. She is certainly aufait 
at the whole vulgar side of the middle classes — all their customs 
of mind and thought, points of view, their se^se of grievance, 
retaliations, etc. Especially does she take off their flatnesses 
and modes of speaking about subjects above them, literature. 
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(Oetiry, etc*} es, for example, Mr. Borthrop Trumbull, who & a 
fellow in his oiwi department She quite soars in flat- 
ileas } and when one thinks she has got as far as can be leadbed, 
ascends to celestial summits. 

I observe she has a favourite in a certain rather old-fashioned 
cleticiEd character, as Mr. Cadwallader and Mr. Farebrother. 
She must have known them, and come across clergy in her 
ymlth. Mr. Brookes is excellent, and new. But Casaubon 
a|j^ears the most studied character. It is capital; all har- 
monises ; — ^the sort of refinement he has, and his dulness and 
pitiable incarceration in his labyrinth and winding-stairs, unable 
to get out of the sepulchre in which h® lives. Then the spite- 
fulness of the latent sort, occasionally creeping out of its hole ; 
and his inability to receive sympathy, and total incongruity to 
Dorothea gradually coming out ; and his inward protest at the 
want of appreciation of him, and suspicion that the Arch- 
deacon had not read his pamphlet. Altogether it is quite a 
whole, and it is new. As a piece of satire, however, it comes out 
rather late, as learning is now almost abandoned ; and if a man 
begins to suspect he is getting into the mud, and to stick 
anywhere, he rushes ofit as quick as he can. Dorothea is 
striking in this point of view, that she is of the perfect type, 
and yet attractive, whicfi perfect characters so very seldom 
are — generally being instances of the law that, humanly spc».k- 
ing, perfection is dry, and that you want faults to be interesting. 
And it is remarkable that she manages to make the chamotor 
without the character saying much, as Dorothea is not much 
before us as a speaker. I must say, however, that she spoils 
Dorothea a good deal, if not degrades her frmn her high 
place, by her after-treatment of her, making her fall in love 
with what Mrs. Cadwallader very justly calls the Italian boy 
with white mice. For, although ‘she makes him shake his 
hair and coruscate with electric sparks, Mrs. C.’s view of him 
prevails. He is too conceited and impudent a young fellow 
to be fastened (ki to Dorothea. It shows a wwtd in tibe 
writers mind. X take to Mrs. Cadwallader, and she is done 
to the life, but I daresay one likes her letter in a novel 
than one would have done in reality. ... All satirists, of 
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coniBeir work in t]he dir^tion of Christian docteine hf 
support thejr give to Ihe doctrine of Original ^in — niakixii; 
sort of meanness and badness a law of society, I have made 
this the subject of one tf my lectures, but it is of the very 
roughest workmanship. Miss Evans’s pictures will quly end 
in aiding the Evidences of Christian doctrine; much aa^she may 
protest against it. I think her enmit}' to the middle classes 
must be partly from the fixity of their belief ; being the class 
of all society least open to the disturbing force of new ideas 
whether of belief or morals. 

To THE ‘Dean of St. Paul's. 

Jum 13, 1873. 

I can hardly wish you too quickly over the convalescent 
state — the becoming well again — as it is, I think, a singularly 
enjoyable bit of life — far more than being actually well and 
vulgarly strong. I remember recovering from a fever a great 
years ago, which took some two or three months ; end 
there certainly was a sensation of life, and an extreme suscepti- 
bility to all natural enjoyments of Aind and body, which one 
has not in regular health. ... I see you are in the middle of 
the Cathedral reform subject. I thought Goulburn's pamphlet 
took the proper line, but he appeared fb assume the existence of 
a strong movement in the direction of a coarser change, with 
official work and diocesan department to manage; in other 
words, to help the Bishops. The age seems to be quite set in 
this line, and not to be able to trust work of a less tangible 
kind. They will get a good deal of professional activity, but 
the whole will be a fall for the English Church. — Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 

To Mrs. Wilkinson. 

Ch. Ch., August 30, 1873. 

My dear Friend, — ... It is strange to me to think it is 
a year since the great change in my lifa I used to count the 
weeks, and feel that I had done a great deal when I had got 
over so many. But Time makes one feel one is in a machine 
which does not stop in joy or grief. 
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iifcer on somO points in his friend’s letter--<dia]i^ei 

a^l^bsses of Mmds, and speaking of similar losses in his own 
re^nt experiences — Hope Scott and others — ^he ends them 
wWi;— 

And Henry Wilberforce, whom I knew so well There was 
a fliorough natural force and brilliancy in his wit which I never 
heard equalled ; but I suppose he lacked the power of work— 
aSJefect which comes out in subsequent life. Copleston, how- 
ever, when Provost of Oriel, put him above both his brothers. 

I quite enter into your remarks upon memory, and its pecu- 
liar selection of scenes and occurrences for keeping its hold of, 
which one cannot always fully account for. But they are very 
valuable when they are connected*with old friends and their tone 
and character and conversation. They constitute a stock of 
internal imagery which, in certain states of mind, is very satis- 
fying and soothing. But memory is full of peculiar feats. I 
was reminded of a strong impress of memoiy myself the others 
day, at the' ceremonial at Keble College. I saw Miss Yonge 
the authoress once, when' she was fifteen. It so happened I 
had always remembered her face, but I never saw her again 
till a week ago ; so I had the recollected face and the seen face 
in clear comparison. And though, of course, time must alter, 
as I need not say, the face came very well out of the trial. 

Edith is a very lively and agreeable niece, and she has plenty 
of good sense too. She leaves Oxford in a few days now, as 
soon as her father and mother [Mr. and Mrs. Bonamy PlioeJ, 
whose house she and her husband now occupy, return ftom 
their Eastern' travels. The girls [his nieoes by marriage] have 
been a great comfort to me all along, and just that sort of 
interest which is most suitabla — ^With all kind remembrances, . 
yours most sincerely, J. B. Mozley. 

To THE Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Ch, Ch., litcember 1 , 1878 . 

. . . The principal event of the term, the Union dinner, 1 
give no account of, as I had not come up then, but I have heUrd 
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fKHu ^Heaitley wlu^’sM^unt of Ms treatment by the 
ComiBittee,wbidi seems to have been of the veiy obvious hasa- 
tKvtmting kind. Lord Salisbury did the best tMng that oonld 
be done on the occasion — ^insisting on Archbishop Mainiin g 
sitting before him; so that a fnendly contest of pushing, or 
some^ing like it, ensued, wMch was of course tum|ng the 
whole tMng into a joke, and covering the degradation of Ihe 
Bishops. There has been nothing memorable since, except the 
SuQda^ of Pusey and Stanley. , Stanley spoke against party 
in religion — ^a daring thing for Mm to do ; for I think of all 
men in the world he mo§t unifomly moulds all Ms statements 
about men and things to ^ own public religious ends. So in 
this sermon he called F. Boberteon, of Brighton, the greatest 
preacher of this century ! — almost glaringly party pedestal to 
put Eobertson upon ; done simply to raise his own party by 
something which he had at Ms command — a stroke of praise — 
Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

• 

At this time his nephew, H. W.^Mozley, was bringing out 
a translation of Dante's Inferno, in terza-rima, in the Monthly 
Packet. 


To HIS Sister. 


January 19, 1874. 

From my small knowledge of Dante’s translators, I should 
say that Harry’s translation has its decided points of superi- 
ority over others. It seems to me the genuine Dantean verve 
comes up sometimes more faithfully in it than in any other 
translations I have read. The too-constant penultimate rhymes 
are perhaps a defect which could not be guarded against, and 
which must be taken as included in the difiSculty of the original 
condition. It is some twenty years since I looked into the 
Irtfemo in the original, but I hnd the translation often brings 
back my fitst fresh acquaintance with Dante — the keen pic- 
torial outUne which the descriptions and similes have so well 
preserved. 

The Dantean devils are an extraordimny difference ftom the 
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IfiStonie; but in estimating the magnitude of this differmice 
yre must remember that Dante does not describe Satan, or 
rnekd him speidc. I wonder how he would have done it. I 
think Satan is at the bottom of the great pit, but entirel 7 
dnmb and stationary. But his devils are the contemptible 
ones of the Middle Ages. This translation gives them veiy 
faithfully and vividly. There is a dreadful emptiness and 
vM in them, and a misery to which cruelty appears the only 
sedative, and they enjoy a horrible momentary glee while they 
torture somebody ; but they pay for it by a frightful, torment- 
ing, restless vacuity immediately afterwards. There is, how- 
ever, a sort of humour about them, and a gregariousness which 
has something social about it, and a kind of obedience to their 
own authorities. 

I hope Harry will publish as a whole ; the work will tell 
more than it does coming out in bits, and it will be a challenge 
to criticism, which he need not, I think, be afraid of. — ^Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 

To his sister he describes a friend endowed with what he 
calls a mental physique ; that is, gifted with that conversational 
power from which, all Ins life, he derived so much pleasure 
as a listener : — 

" She was a remarkable specimen of a person endowed with 
a mental physique which is sometliing between the world of 
bodily perfections and mental; that is, it has great gifts of 
description and imagination, and strength to use them. She 
could not but be a conspicuous figure in any circle in which 
she took part. But her sphere of talk was human lifa There 
she was at home, in its domestic points, vicissitudes, and char- 
acter. One always seemed to be listening to some one who 
had the threads of history in her hands. She could manage 
]^t8 and unwind them, and there was a moral tone in her 
dramaa Such a person accompanies the train of events with ' 
which die is concerned like an interpreter — explaining them 
to outside spectators, who see them with only dim, confused 
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^ee. JaAeed, how rory meagre^ do tite maw of peofdfi mo 
'odi’iit goes on axoond them — ^in a scatteied way, just tfibi 
as lliey happen, but they cannot put them tog«^her. A peismi 
cannot fulfil such a position as thn mthout an extraardinaiy 
ability to take interest in people around. It L a kind of life 
led in sympathy with all that happens How very few care 
enough about others to spend their breath upon them. . . . 
She was charged with something to which she g^ve life, 
langivEige, and energy ; but what work it would havp been to 
anybody but her 1” 


To HIS Sister. 

* 18 , 1874 . 

I have made a beginning o6 Potteson. Perhaps more letters 
are given than is necessary to find out what he is, and how much 
stufif he has in him. ... He is certainly a worker, and quick 
at his work. As near as 1 can make out, he acquired in one 
yi -r the Maori language and the aft of navigation, — the former 
enough to p^jach a sermon, and the latter sufficient to enable 
him to officiate os captain of a ship ih a storm. I confess this, 
to my mind, raises a high notion of his powers of work. With 
respect to the Maori sermon, the auditors might perhaps inter- 
pose with criticisms, but the feat oT navigation is its own 
evidence. His sense of humour and the picturesque comes out 
certainly most in contact with savage nature, so as to inti- 
mate some secret impulse which took him out there ; as, for 
example, his description of the cliffs of Valua, and the swarm- 
ing natives clustering upon them, and the curious idea it was 
to Mm to find himself “ walking arm in arm with a Hongone 
gentleman stark naked,” asking him questions about various 
ladies, mutual acquaintances. . . . 

1 read Unawares as 1 came up [a book I had given him to 
read on a journey]. There is a great deal of good, lively, 
pleasant description in it, especially of I^nch towns, and very 
characteristic. Deshouliires is well done, his awkwardness and 
goodness ; and Therese is made interes^g by a few touches. 
The plot is too much gathered up into a knot at the end, and 
would bear more expansion. . . . Miss Peard's little moral 
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irexy good and striking sometimos. — Yonis afilsc* 
tionifcely, B- ^ 

To THE Dean of St. Paul's. 

Ch. Ch., November 6, 1874. 

My dear Church, — I have to forward to you the particular 
ro<|uest of the University Missionary Association, that you 
would undertake the sermon on the Day of Intercession, which 
wifi be this year St. Andrew's Day. . . . This is a new associa- 
tion, set up last term. It is intended to add to the ordinary 
missionary objects some encouragement of literary and intel- 
lectual work and thought, inquiring into the character of native 
races, attention to language, making acquaintance with natives 
who show a wish to acquaint themselves with us — ^rather vague 
and dim at present, but what inay work up into something 
useful. We have a committee which meets from time to time ; 
we collect books, magazines, native papers, etc., and hope to 
(»reate an interest in the subject in under-graduates. The 
Bishop of 2^anzibar, as he is to Ije, is here now, and is taking 
out one good man — James of Oriel, nephew of the late Bishop 
Wilberforce. So the Provost resigns. It is quite an historical 
fact At present he apjiears as active as ever, and he has only 
a prospective regard to his health. . . . Yours affectionately, 

J. B. M. 

To THE Kev. Francis A. Faber. 

Old Shoreham, January 1875. 

My dear Faber, — . . . What a kettle of fish this Arch- 
bishop's Bill is ! In its present shape I do not see any particu- 
lar harm in it, or any very striking advantage either. Whatever 
could have given the Bishops any unfair power seems to have 
been taken out of the Bill, lioundell Palmer has come out in 
a manner that suits him— honest and straightforward. 1 could 
not but sympathise witli his letter, which seemed to me sub- 
stantially true. One hardly knows what is to become of it alL 
And Gladstone's resolutions are a smasher. I think what pro- 
vokes Gladstone is the apparently retrc^ressive character of the 
bill, bringing an Act of Parliament again to help the Church. 
The thing looks obsolete to him. 
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I find tlie tern^ at Oxford gees fuller of work* TherO is so 
much collateral work of all kinds in which you mi^st jo(hl* 
New societies are set up. We established last term a Univer- 
sity Association, which I hope wil^ do good. It aims at col- 
lecting a missionary library, and encouraging ^he residence of 
natives in the University. . . . Church, at St, Paul's, is in a 
difSculty with his plan of ornamentation — everything so full 
of obstructions. Stanley preached twice last term. I thought 
his tone rather modified and subdued by Burgon's opposition, 
though it was not successful. He is somewhat tamed, and, in 
taming him, B. has taken some spirit out of him. Blindest 
remembrance to Mrs. Faber. — ^Yours affectionately, 

• J. B. Mozlet. 

Un some personal ground, an old letter having been sent 
to him, which happened to contain a spirited account of a party 
of Clarkson's frionds discussing the TAJc of Wilberforcc just 
puolished by his sons, he writes 

To HIS SiSTEh. 

January 19, 1875, 

It was quite a treat to read a letter of Mrs. Wayland's. Such 
perfection of statement, the thought so full and so clear. I 
always feel proud of her good oj)inion, and should have 
regarded it as a great advantage if she had lived longer 
to act her friendly part. I remember the Clarkson dispute, 
and tliis very letter, and the whole impression it made. I think 
it may be called a permanent impression. For, great man as 
one of the Wilberforces was, and all of them were superior, there 
was a certain tendency to insolence in them. The two elder 
were alone concerned in the publication of the Memoirs. How 
strange it should be such a failure ! 

What a transition in the material of public interest ! Glad- 
stone's abdication, then his Quarterly article, and the Pope's 
scurtility ; J. H. N./ etc. etc. Theology certainly is master of 

^ His letter to tbe Duke of Norfolk, in nuswer to Mr. Olsdstone’s 
ticsi SbK|>ostulation/’ entitled, T/m; Va^km Dtarm* 
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fl|0 leeaeiv: amusiiig the articles in Th^ especially 

pie. one to-day. It is quite a true view of the Pope*s ^style and 
origuii and so naturally introduced, and travel made use of. 
It must tove an efifect, the head of the Church being brought 
in to receive such a very rough reception. It must tend to 
loospnihe anchorage of men’s ideas. 

,Afl for what is to become of Gladstone in politics, it is beyond 
^ cinU^ture. One cannot believe he can sink. He continues in 
Barliatneni I can fancy it ending in a higher position than any 
he hap yet had ; he seems to have such elasticity and spring. 
It must be immensely disagreeable to be Premier (on his own 
side) under his exclusion. Altogether it is a most singular 
posture of affairs. The ordinary Liberal statesmen do seem 
conventional figures compared yvith Gladstone. . . . Yours 
affectionately, J. B. M. 


To HIS Sister. 

* " Ch. Ch., March 6, 1875. 

I saw something of a remarkable girl before I left Shoreham 
— a daughter of an old friend of Amelia’s and mine ; I daresay 
you have heard A. talk of her. The daughter was on her death- 
bed when I came up at Christmas, having been seized with 
rheumatic fever, and then with galloping consumption. Every- 
thing about her was full of sadness, except herself. She was so 
natural, so bright, so courageous ; it was quite a marvel 1 had 
seen nothing of her for some years, as she had been out at place, 
and not fine places at aU ; but she had shot up remar^bly. 
She talked well, had quite a style, a peculiarly light tqueh of 
everything, and I should almost say elegant ; quite a lady 
manners, though talking always about things within her sphere. 
She had ideas — at least I call it thus — getting up in bed to look 
at the setting sun. She saw quite the proper Joke in her 
brother Geoige nursing his baby. You could not have sup- 
posed that anything was impending over her. Yet she saw 
her weakness growing, and fa^ all the symptoms of approach* 
ing death. She just took up the glass of water on her table, 
and, lodking s%nificaatly, said: ^It’s very heavy.” It was 
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the most vivid way of describing weakness in its effects. Sbe 
had a striking thankfulness about eveiy little thing. II seemed 
a constant happinei^ to her. One remembers the expression : 
^‘The incense-breathing mom;*' there was quite a fragrance in 
her gratituda It was like music, every expression of her 
feelings was so clear. I have not given her name — ^Louisa 
Burtenshaw. She was only eighteen. 

I have had to entertain a deputation from Liverpool, who 
came up to appeal to the yout!i cf the University. They want 
men [missionaries] ; money thcj have, and are ready to supply 
salaries liberally Espiu, Chancellor of the Diocese, headed 
them, and spoke at a public meeting. Five young men called 
and offered themselves — very wed as a first-fruits. Two lay- 
men were of the party, pleasaift, gentlemanly men, with interests 
of the highest sort. . . . Yours affectionately, J. B. M. 

It may be remarked, the strong hold the thought of death 
and its appi laches had always had upon my brother, the feelr 
ing of equality the thought dwelt upon inspired, and how 
this feeling gained depth as years went on. The following 
notes to the dying girl have been preserved by her mother. 
They show how little directly didacfec Ids turn of mind was, 
how ready he was to feel himself a learner in the presence of 
one close on the portals of the unseen. 

To Louisa Burtenshaw. 

February 6, 1875. 

My dear Louisa,— You know we agreed that people might 
think of one another a great deal, though they might be a long 
way off. So I write these few lines only to say that I have 
be^ thinking much of you. I saw with what sweetness of 
mind, with what religious courage, vrith what faith and trust 
in God you took your great trial. It is the same now, and 
therefore it is that your peace continues, as you now send me 
word. And so it will continue ; God will ever watch over you 
to give you happy and good thougbta ^ The Shepherd calleth 
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Hib oum sheep hj name, and He goeth before them, and the 
sheep fcdlow Him ; for they know His voice ” 

Good-bye, and remember me in your prayers, as I alwajrs do 
you in mine. J. B. M. 

Again:— 

... I write to you only to let you know how I have you 
in my thoughts. I like writing to you, for while you are before 
me, you impart something of your own spirit. You show how 
God has freed you from gloom and fear, and what compensation 
He has given for thus early calling you. ... I follow you 
through your days of restlessness. What experience you have 
of illness ! It came upon you all at once ; yet your spirit rose. 
You knew that in your trial God had given you something to 
do, and that you could do it, and take everything as coming 
from a God of Love. Close to my heart is the prayer that you 
may be carried safe through rtiese last few days of trial into a 
world of resl. J. B. M. 

In the spring of 187J 1 visited my brother at Christ Church 
— ^a happy visit. I used,the opportunity to press on him the 
publication of his University Sermons, going into particulars, 
calculations, etc., in order to engage his interest in the idea. 
My sister Fanny, who was earnest on the point, writes : " If 
you can persuade James to publish his sermons you will have 
done a good work in going to Oxford.” This is mentioned to 
account for his subsequent revival of the point under a change 
of circumstances. 

At this time my brother’s Graduate Class, for whom the 
‘ lecturee on the Old Testament were composed, was meeting at 
his own house — ^lectures read by members of the class alter* 
nating with his own. He took yery great pleasure in this 
class, speaking with strong r^ard of its members, and forming 
high hopes of their future, who in their turn showed their 
appreciation. ** James testifies,” says one letter, ** to the firdty 
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ol purpose in Mr. Werdsworth ; inexorable in keeping Up tlM 
mftwting a through all the distractions of this term.” ’ 

From Shoreham he paid a shoi^' visit to Mrs. Sickards, nour 
settled at Bury St Edmunda 

To HIS SiSTEB. 


August 2, 1876. 

I had three active talking dtys with Mrs. Bickards, &om 
Saturday afternoon till Tuesday noon. She was full of mental 
activity, though slightly, impaiiad bodily, having takmi to a 
chair — calling and receiving calls. She keeps up her con* 
nection with her old neighbourhood. . . . Mrs. Bickaids’ 
establishment is a remarkable one, as you-.,know, containing 
one partial lunatic, whom she has had to conquer, and has 
done it very successfully. She [the lunatic] seems well now, 
only showing some vestiges of her complaint, in a suppressed 
dislike of Mrs. Eickards, and also of her sister, the chief ser- 
vant, but otherwise behaving admirably. . . . I* am glad to 

^ The reader will be interested to know tho^mes of some who attended 
the Gradu< 'e Class during the years 1874-1875. The following list has been 
sent to the Editor : — 

* 

H. S. Copleston, Fellow of St. John’s College, now Bishop of Colombo. 

L. G. Mylne, Tutor of Keble College, now Bishop of 3Bombay. 

E. S. Talbo^ Warden of Keble College. 

H, S. Holland, Senior Student of Christ Church, now Canon of St. Paul’s. 

J. Wordsworth, Tutor of Brasenose College, now Oriel Professor of 
Ihc^gesia. 

M. Cxei^ton, Fellow of Merton College, now Professor of Ecolesiastioal 
History at Cambridge. 

A. H. B. Aoland, Lecturer of Keble College, now Senior Student of 
Ch. Ch, 

J. E. Bliogworth, Fellow of Jesus College, now Vicar of Longworth. 

F. J. Jayne, Tutor of Keble College, now Principal of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. 

W. Lock, Fellow of Magdalen College, and Tutor of Keble College. 

JL C. Madan, Senior Student of Ch. Ch. 

E. C. Moberly, Senior Student of Ch. Ch., now Vicar of Great Bud* 
trorth. 

F. Paget, Senior Student of Ch. Ch., now Hector of Bromsgrove. 

W. T. Bichmond, Lecturer at Keble College, now Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. 

J. W. Stanbridge, Fellow of St. John’s College, now Hector of Brittton, 

E. B. WhitmaiSh, B.C.L., St. John’s College. 
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hekte po^MN^ssed myself of Jemima’s work, which is most suitable 
for jtm own Sunday wants, and such a fit remembrance of 
Jertlma, and of the quantity of delightful playing which I 
have heard from her. ... I shall try to see my friend Faber 
on Friday, whom I have not seen for some time. . . . Yours 
affectionatdy, J. B, M. 


One of the charms of Old Shoreham to my brother was the 
Xtewns. The following letter relates to a characteristic of such 
scenery:— 

To HIS Sister Elizabeth. 

‘ September 13, 1875. 

My dear Elizabeth, — I must gonfess it is a long time to go 
back to attempt to renew the subject of a veiy small literary 
conflict which I once had with you. So much so, that I may 
appear guilty of breaking all the statutes of limitation that 
ever were framed. Nevertheless, I wiU state that, I think, 
about ten years ago, you disputed an allusion of mine to a 
poetical fact that skylarks enjoyed the title of '‘Drunken,” 
bestowed upon them in Jboken of their elevated and merry style 
of singing. I do not know whether it was not taking advan> 
tage of such a beautiful «extravaganza to insinuate a motive. 
However, I understood you to doubt the fact that the epithet 
bad been applied. I had an idea that it must be Shelley or 
Tennyson ; it was not in either, and curiously, when he was so 
obvious a poet to try, I didn’t go to Wordsworth. The other 
day I turned upon his poem to the Lark ^ by mere accident^ 
and saw the veritable epithet, with a capital D., voL ii p. 29. 
The Downs are much favoured with the inspiration of the 
lark, which accounts for their place in poetry having met with 
such attention on my part 

In November 1875, during my brother’s residence at Christ 
Church, came the shock of his seizure, which he at onpe 
recognised for what it was. He did not lose consciousness, 
and told the attendant who had been waiting on him at break- 

^ Tbepeembegiiiiiing**U^ up witkine into th« oloadil’’ 
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tBSt, and was now robing him» not to be frightened, and that 
he must have a doctor. The details of illness are not in j^aoe 
here. AU that care and tenderness on the part of those around 
him^ and his own patience and submission could do to sustain 
him under the trial, was done. He was open to every allevia- 
tion, though deeply aware of the nature of the attack, and what 
might be its consequences : still not without cheering hope of 
recovery as time went on an^^ he gained strength. He now 
decided, unprompted, to bring out his University Sermons, 
and early in December wrote vo Messrs. Eivington on the 
subject, saying that his lister would carry on the correspond 
dence with them, of course imder his direetbn. As the 
University Sermons had undergone his own careful scrutiny, 
there was no presumption in undertaking such a charge — one 
most welcome on its own account. 

My two youngest sisters, who* were with him by turns at 
this early stage, wrote constant reports, from wluch I gather 
notices of the interests that occupied him in the progress of 
his recovoty from the immediate consequences of what was 
called a slight seizure. Books wei:e, of course, the great 
resource — ^sermons and religious books, poetry, and travels which 
carried his thoughts to remote periods of the world's histoiy ; 
— his approval often varied by clear and pungent criticism 
of style. Still jealous of looseness and vagueness, " he protests 
agi^nst the clumsiness of construction in much modem poetry : 
— ‘a way always to be found; there was a path, but such 
labour to find it !’ Enthusiasm for Gray : — ' the ideas firmly 
welded together like iron.' ” 

When^ he was suflSciently recovered for drives and walks, 
my sister Elizabeth wrote : He goes pretty often by littlemore, 
but it depresses him. He admits he cannot get over the 
gloomy feeling it and the times it represents to him give him. 
He sees more light-hearted natures find pleasure in TecoUeo- 
tkms he cannot find. But there is clearly something in the 
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imd -eltasm’ of that time that is dreary to him stilL” 
rln w&pmetisig a visit from his brother Arthur^ which he eiyoyed^ 
she adds, It was only general talk : James is of so reserved a 
iiS^i|xe that only under the greatest pressure can, he go beneath 
the surface.'^ But at times, and as time went on, this reserve 
gave way, as the following touching letter proves ; — 


Ch. Ch., Februartf 16, 1876. 

My 1)KAB Church, — I hear rumours of your coming down. 
I shall be very glad if the promise is fulfilled. . . . 

As for myself, you may perhaps know that I am repaired 
externally; but I need not tell yoif, who are so well up to 
physical cases, that the outward j)art of the case here is but a 
small part of the whole, and that the effect on the brain does 
not wholly cease with the outward result. I am suffering 
much from the effect on my mind, and I am told everywhere 
that is the hardest thing to remedy. At the same time, bodily 
exercise is something, and I am exhorted to continue it, but 



the exercise cannot continue to any extent u; 
power is 8trengthened,.and developed. My b( 
yourself and all yours. I know you have your 
they all issue in the best? As for me, pray for 
weakness. — Ever, my dear Church, yours affectionately 

' J. 

My love to your dear wife. Kemember D|e wii 
affection of the past to Lord and Lady Blachford. 

There lie before me confidential reports 
showing that he was able to speak of the s\j 
his thoughts; among which was the unt 
** There ought to be a sermon preached on tU||na 
•‘With lowered voice and look of horror ha 
absolute disbelief; of his assertion that th^ 
of the sort of meu Mr. 0. meets, who are at the 
lieveis ; of the state of opinion in Oxford — 
dwelling on arguments to meet this sceptici8n iM[lfe :l 


^07 

for 


■'thel 
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SO coibgonifil lud on Bim by his office.** Agidn the heeds of 
another conversation are given “ Ihe instinctive neceS8% 
in oar nature for a Cause — a grei»t moral Cause ;** ‘^The great 
evidence that this instinct isf* " The overwhelming nature of 
the idea of God;’* "The demands for verifying evidence im- 
possible to supply;’* "The faith that does without it the 
esi^ential test of Christianity;’* "St. Paul, his intellect, and 
strong sense.” Again, a few da^s later, “ The trial of illness 
" The sense of the presence of Cod the great thing to obtain, 
such as holy men have felt " The importance of attending to 
the first stirrings of conacience " Allusion to trials in early 
life;** "The attraction of our JiOrd’s teaching — ^the crowds that 
followed Hiin~the power and originality of that teaching.** 

The notes go on : — " I had been playing hymns to myself, 
the others being at Cathedral. He wanted me to go on He 
spoke of the Morning Hymn, which had additionally struck 
him as tailing all duties, whether simple and daily, or difficult 
and critical, as being only the obvious duties of the day.” " 1 
like,” writer adds, " to remember and put down what he 
says, when it is evidently the result of fresh thought and per- 
haps fresh circumstances. I went into his room just now. He 
was deep in cogitation about the state of belief in Spain, — with 
Untroidm Spain in his hand ; and he entered upon the subject 
for some time, till I was afraid of such thoughts in a morning, 
which is never his best time.” Again : — " I have had a long 
talk with him, a long religious talk, partly on the Psalms.” 
Such touches of conversation cannot be pursued into those 
more intimate confidences to which they sometimes led. Only, 
pmrhaps, it is well some indication ishould be given that his 
mind was still engaged upon those great subjects which had so ' 
Ipng occupied his pen. 

In January 1876, Mr. Wordsworth, at my brother's request, 
undertook to be his deputy till he should be able to deliver 
Ml own lectures, which he hoped to be able to do— "and he 
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losid adtid Dt. J^kson before he expressed this hope "'—hy the 
sujximet teniL Other thoughts had been in my brother's iKand, 
biil^/lia^ secured the aid of a definite deputy, and one so 
en^ently fitted for that post, his mind was reconciled, and as 
h4 gained strength, the hope of returning to the duties of his 
office came with a sense of reviving power. 

; Having decided to try change of air and scene, he went early 
in March to St. Leonard’s, where he remained for some months. 
Before leaving Oxford he wrote to Dr. Pusey taking leave. 
Some words of the note remained, in my sister’s memory: 

Kot knowing in what condition het may return, he asked for 
his — ^Dr. Pusey’s — sprayers, sending his love to ‘ liddon, Bright, 
and King.’ ‘ Under a deep sense of unworthiness I feel that 
none can suffer without benefit under the Divine rod.’ ” To 
this note he received the following reply : — 

1)R. Pusey to J. B. M. 

" Ch. Ch. 

My dear Mozley,^! have not cdled at your lodgings, 
knowing that you have to keep quiet. I pray God that we may 
have you back again in* tolerable health. But it must be so 
difficult for your very active brain to be still ; and your work 
is so unlike mine, of which so much is quiet reading, whereas 
yours is all thinking, I suppose. 

I often think of those young days of yours, when you were in 
this house, and your brain seemed to me the most active 1 had 
ever seen. 

It must be a great self-denial to keep it stilL' Tet, as you 
feel, it is something to have to give up to our Father’s will, to 
use or not use it, as He will. 

We miss its use much in the battle with unbelief; but the 
quiet yielding of your strong brain to be kept inactive, so long 
as it shall seem good to Him, may impress those whom you 
wish to impress more than its active use: 

I wiQ not fail to remember you, as you, 1 hope, will me. 

I will give your message to liddou, Bright, and King. 
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yay God pieaenre year going out and coming in, until Gw 
yifning in vheic th^ is no going out, in life everlasting. — 
Youia affectionately, B. 

Ash-Wbdnesdat, March 1, ia76. 

' 4 

As has been said, my brother had delayed publishing his 
sermons in npite of considerable pressure; but it must be 
granted that the time he at length chose was happy for him- 
self. While he could produce such good work, his ofiftce was 
well represented ; and thp interest of carrymg his two volumes 
— ^the University Sermons and the Old Testament Lectures — 
through the press was an incalculable alleviation, and benefit 
to his spirits during the period of suspended labour. There 
was always the work and bustle of proofs going on. Each 
morning the post brought business for the day — constant 
employment for judgment and memory. He might feel him* 
self never le..s laid aside. Everything was done ifhder his eye 
and direction. Books of reference •were hunted through, to 
verify some statement or quotation, by* able though unaccus- 
tomed heads and hands, whose pleasure it was to work under 
his indispensable orders. His study was a busy scene. And 
when the time came for the first of these volumes to see the 
light, the unanimous voice of interest and approval, the 
homage to his powers, might have upset a less resolute humility. 
What his sister Elizabeth on one occasion wrote of him was 
true throughout: "James certainly succeeds in keeping hold 
of his humility in spite of the ovations he receives; and in 
speculating on the capacity for praise that some have, he 
really seems to remove it from himself and withdraw from all 
personal relations to it.” 

I was with him at St. Leonard’s when the sermons came out, 
and well recall going into his room with a letter Mrs. Johnson 
had received from Lord Blachford, written on the first warmth 
of a rapid perusal ^ My brother was sitlipg alone and unoo- 
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; except by bia own thoughts^ whicb^most often have 
hem md ones^ however resigned be was to tbe dispensation 
tinder which he was suffering. His first words, in being told 
the subject of the letter, were to the effect that " he would say 
they reminded him of Newman;” and so it proved, for the 
letter has this sentence : '' It is no bad compliment to say that 
1 feel Bishop Butler and Newman in them. The dry wit of 
Butler, the rich expansion of Newman, and the searching 
jtidgment of both the letter going to that discrimination and 
selection so interesting to an author. I think the four that 
took hold of me were, 'The Pharisees,’ ‘The Reversal of 
Human Judgment,’ ‘ Duty to Equals,’ and ‘ Strength of Wishes,’ 
though a second reading might* change this order.” It was 
the greater pleasure, to those near my brother, to report 
the general consent of warm approval, whether from private 
letters or the press, from the impossibility, as there seemed, of 
awaking in «him any vanity' of authorship. He was always 
pritical of his own work as though he had an ideal he had 
never reached. He had to be persuaded into the due amount 
of satisfaction. His real lasting pleasure in his friends’ praise 
was because it came from* them. 

On returning to my own homo, soon after the publication of 
the sermons, he wrote to me of a letter he had received from 
Mr. Gladstone, whose warmth of praise had reached him earlier 
through friends. 

To HIS Sister. 

May, 1876. 

Gladstone’s letter is pleasant ; in his usual style. He keeps 
it up with epistolary naturalness. Considering he knows so 
well that everybody places such a value on his letters, his 
humility is a r^ merit, and deserves a reward, which it does 
not always do. 

Tbe reception of his sermons by the press was another 
enlivening feature of the time. He writes to a sister : — 
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ToFiM. 

* ‘ Shoeeham, JWy 28, 1676. 

I bBM to thtok my l^eviowens not only for their compli- 
mentaiy papers, but for {he solidity Of them. This one [from 
the John ByXC\ is well worked up upon a solid bottom. It has 
done justice to the pains taken with the argument. I Vm glad 
to see a theological sermon, more especially, well and accurately 
tieated, and attention failed to the argumentative points. 

JTor was the interest of briitffiug out his volume confined to 
its first reception. My brother was not unfamiliar with warm 
praise from a select circle of readers, but he had not been led 
by the wide experience ofthose best informed to expect a laigie| 
demand for a book of sermons# It would perhaps seem to 
more to.be expected that’ a few should appreciate warmly^ 
than that his work should gain general acceptance; so that 
jbhere was a plea&ant surprise at the early call for a second 
edition. The book had been published in May, and on J uly 2 7 hie ^ 
writes to me ** amused ** by Messrs. Rivington^s regret that they 
cannot send a copy of the first edition (‘ijiot a single copy of the 
first edition of your University Sermons remaining*') which he 
had written for; having a strong pref&ence for octavo over the 
modem crown octavo form. 

The following letter from Dr. Liddon, gratifying from its 
tone of warm appreciation, would also be valued for its testi- 
mony to the good work emanating from the Divinity Chair 
which he filled : — 


Dk. Liddon's Lettbe. 

May 12, 1876. 

My DEAE Mozley, — I have been reading your recently 
published volume of sermons, and cannot help writing to say 
how grateful I am to you for publishing them, and how sure I 
am that this will be a very general feeling in Oxford. If it 
weie.not unfeeling to do so, I should also like to say that I can 
hardly regret the circumstances which have resulted in thdr 
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80 very siire am 1 that they win do a great deal of 
good, mi will show that onr leadizig Chair of Divinity ia better 
filled than has been the case at any time since the death of 
MAxtp lioyis 1 should not venture to say so much to you, 
bld» in illness, as I know from experience, such assurances may 
be of use in a way which would not be at all possible in days 
of health and strength. 

It was a great pleasure to me to get a fairly good account of 
^ou from the Dean of St. Paul’s a few days ago, and a very 


the trial to •a mind ever ehgaged in thought at being cut 
oflf from the congenial W 4 )rk of expression, and compelled to 
dependence on others Jjr carrying out inquiries once his own 
familiar occupation, — was in the invaluable help and services 
of Mr, (now Canon) ‘Wbrdsworth, not only in his office of 
deputy but in his essential supervision during the bringing out 
of the volume of Old Testament Lectures ; and, more than all, 
in the affectionate warmth of regard with which these services 
were rendered. In the letters before me his name constantly 
occurs, aiul always as inspiring confidence that all would go 
well where his help might be relied on.^ 

^ At the doee of 1876 Mr. and Mrs. John Wordeworih visited Dr.Mozley at 
Old Shoreham. In writing to me my brother speaks of Mrs. Woi^eworth'a 
mnsio. ** Her Beethoven every night was a great treat.” Throughout his 
life he had been very earnest ui his love of music, and it was a lasting 
pleasure to him. It was indeed so distinct a feature that some mentioa 
ought to be made of it. Ho was an intellectual listener. His mind never 
lost itself in vague dreams, but was ccmseiously at work upon what he was 
hearing, and, as in talk, he was content to 1]« a hearer without fatking 
active part. It was a thoughtful process. His tastes had to be r^mned 
ont to himself— why he liked, why he was indifferent, or soffsred positive 
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With the new ye^x 1877 came out the Old Testaijaent 
lectures^ under the title, Ruling Ideas in Emiy Ages . ' The, 
preparing it for the pi^essj had occupied some months, and, 
as being my brother’s most recent work, had a peculiar 
interest to him. In fact, he had had the lectures in hand 
for publication before his illness. On February 16th he 
writes to his sister of criticisms on the new volume: — 

‘'The Spectator had an artich a fortnight ago, which took an 
interest in the argument of the bock, though the writer did not 
see things as we wanted him to see them. As you do not 
mention the article, I sen^ it you. You call my books tough 
morsels. You know 1 labour under a fate to t.‘ke to tough 
bocks. T have extracted my share of interest out of tliem.” 

On November 22, 1877, I received his last letter, which 
Jbecrins, “ I beg to congratulate you on a new edition of Ruling 
Ideas'* But the hand that held tlie pen had lost its cunning. 
It is something that its labours during a lifetime brought 
him this touch of pleasure at the last^that he might know 
that his good work would survive him. At the latter end 
of December came a final seizure, •from which he did not 
recover apparent consciousness, but lay in monumental calm 
till he passed away amid prayers and tears on the evening of 
January the 4th, 1878. 

A College friend, on occasion of the publication of James 
Mozley's Essays in 1878, wrote an article^ on them, which not 


jinnoyaace. He had moral repugnances, as for instance Chopin, whom he 
always suspected. Of one of his com)>usitions he spoke during his illness 
with strong repugnance. ** He [ChojnnJ was a Manichean — certainly a Mani- 
chean : he did not believe in OckI ; he believed in some spirit, not in Cod.’^ 
'Hie trite, tuneless, often vulgar, modern ballad was one of his antipathies 
uf a less grave type. He never learnt the art of not listening ; his atten- 
tion ooiUd not but be kept on the streteb^-^he music specnlated on. 
This habit gave seriousness to his appreciation. The moral grandeur of 
Beethoven*s gemus was always present to him, sa, with less force, was also 
Mendeliiohn’s ; ** They believed in God — their music showed it.’* 

^ M hys Eatays, By the Bight Hon. Lord Blacbford. JUineteentk 
Ceniuryt June 18, 1879. 
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cmly entered into tbe merits and characteristic qualities of tibe 
essays^ hut gave a sketch of the author as he had known him 
in under-^graduate and subsequent days. The character he drew 
illustrates and bears out the letters here laid before the reader 
in so remarkable a manner, that I have asked to be allowed 
tb dose my task by inserting those passages that relate to my 
brothers personal character apart from his works : — 

** Among Dr. Mozley’s youthful characteristics were simplicity 
of habits, warm but undemonstrative affections, sincerity of 
thought, an almost stern purity of mind, carelessness of worldly 
advancement or distinction, and a deliberate desire to attach 
himself to a worthy object of liM He soon felt that thinking 
and writing were his vocation ; and he found a career in the 
service of the Anglican Church, and guides in the leaders of 
what was called the Oxford Movement, with whom circum- 
stances at bnce made him intimate. To an unmistakable 
independence of thought he joined a cordial and natural 
I'ecognition of till thoilb claims for respect, or even provisional 
submission of belief, w^iich arise from intellect, age, moral 
character, or socitil relation. And so under these leaders he 
fairly enrolled himself as pupil and soldier. He was fond of 
his friends and of society, conscious of his own powers, without 
valuing liimself on them, and ready and liberal in his appre- 
ciation of others. But partly from the modesty of a man who 
had before him a liigh standard of excellence, partly because 
he could not easily do himself justice in spoken words, partly 
because it was a kind of serious amusement to him to observe 
and ponder, he did not talk much in company. If he spoke 
he seemed to speak because there was something which ought 
to be said and nobody else to say it; expressing himself in 
sliort or even abrupt sentences and weU-chosen words, which 
showed even a critical or eager interest in what was going on ; 
but> when this was done, falling back into his normal state of 
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luutmed oi* inquiring attention, like a man who has discharged 
a duty and is glad to have done with it. He was not an 
artist or a writer of poems, but he had a keen and somewhat 
analytical appreciation of what was beautiful to the eye or ear, 
whether severe or florid, and his writings show that his sente 
of things was as vigorous in point of humour and poetry as in 
point of philosophy. . . . 

" lie had not the special exc^ U mcies or the defects of a great 
preacher, and, with all his powei of thought and imagery, could 
scarcely, I think, have become one, even had his delivery been 
better than it was. He was wholly genuine — in his iriendships, 
his arguments, his measurement of things, and in his devotion 
to the Church of England — nftt an imagination of his own mind, 
nor exactly the Church as it is, but a distinct historical com* 
munity, having, like his country, its defects and its merits ; and, 
in spite of those defects, capable of greatness and goodness on 
the basis supplied by its formularies and great di>fines. 

With a lively discrimination of dliaracters and situations he 
had not the flexibility of address, then^’esource, the practical 
energy, or the taste for active movement which are required for 
a leader. His line was thought ; and, in choosing theology as 
the object of that thought, he approached it on its philosophical 
side. The details yjl doctrine, tlie scholarship, the archieology, 
or the textual interpretation of Scripture might interest but 
did not detain him. Appreciating the value of mimiiim, he had 
no taste for them. He was always ambitious of ‘ a view,* as 
it was called — an available principle luider the liglit of which 
mimUico fell into their place.s as of course, — and spared no 
thought or reading in attaining it. Thus he found himself 
particularly at home in tracing the bearing of scriptural teach- 
ing on the laws of human nature, or the constitution of the 
world, or is determining the connection between a particular 
doctrine and the moral temperament or necessity to which it 
appealed, or out of which it sprang. It was a pleasure to him 
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,1^ whether states of things, states of mind, fonois of 

^^^haiaeta*, or courses of argument; and in this he was patient 
lalbour and suspense. But once satisfied, he was ready, as 
^I3ie plirase is, to go off at score. No one liked better to give 
, hii pen a gallop. No one had greater power of bringing home 
Ip js ; reader that what is obvious is obvious — a matter not 
ilways so easy as it may be thought — ^no one had greater 
riainess of development and illustration. He agreed apparently 
with lord Bacon, that a broad and true view should bear down 
objections by its mere completeness apd momentum. . . . 

In this respect his mind was remarkably constituted. To 
an idea of limited extent — a platitude if you like — or a just 
and appropriate observation whiCh he fathomed at a glance, he 
could at once give a profuse and vigorous expression, could 
develop, illustrate, and enforce it with the utmost force and 
vivacity, almost off-hand. But if he was called upon to search 
out what Was subtle, doubtful, or involved, or what, clear in 
itself, had been obscured *by the hardy credulity of doubt, and 
therefore had to be hunted back into what was clearer than 
clear, he was embarrassed by his fastidious desire to touch the 
true bottom, and when there to grasp firmly the cardinal truth 
with a full apprehension of its surroundings. The sense of 
half knowledge only paralysed him. He had no tincture of 
that aimaUe Ugh'cU qui fait prononcer mr ce qvUm igmrt. If 
he understood a matter whoUy or in part, he could write on 
that whole or part with force and richness. But if he had only 
a copfused and inchoate imderstanding of it he could not write 
at all* A proud disgust at ‘‘ cram ** or make-believe made him 
incapable of that adroit use of smattering which plays so much 
part in the examinations of second-rate men.** 

In its notice of the four biographies, Strafford, Laud, Oroxn- 
wdl, and Luther, which compose the first volume of the essays, 
; and are earliest in date, the article dwells on James Mozley 
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tts a "portrait painter,” showing how ctmgenial the arark dr 
character-drawing was to him, as is shown in the letters: — 

*‘His turn, indeed, for analysis of character, pursuaa Kiti^ 
erveiywhere, and the theologieal part of the essay on 
derives its interest, not from any scnphiral or logical argtr 
ment, but its searching exhibition of t^he connection betweim 
the great Lutheran doctrine the personal character of its 
inventor. 

“ A word in conclusion on one aspect of his works. . . I wish 
to notice one pervading i^rain of thought, which, as it appears 
in his first works, serves to give depth and force, and life and 
richness and purpose to his latest. He touches a great variety 
of subjects, but tliat which is constantly colouring Ids narratives, 
directing his philosophy, and bursting out in a kind of stern 
poetry, is Ibe position of moraU goodness in the world. He 
inherited this from his teachers. In the earlier part of this 
century the Calvinistic thwlogy was one of feeding and dogma, 
almost . nspicious of the sounds of*^(luty and desert; the 
High Clixixchinan was careful abo^it duties, but jealous of 
enthusiasm; ^vhile a literary world and the clergy who 
belonged to it, maintaining in a tone of apology the com- 
patibility of reason and religion, were apt to enlarge on the 
supreme authority and dignity of intellect. The school of 
which Newman, Pusey, and Keble were the acknowledged 
headsi if it did nothing else, taught unflinchingly and continti^ 
ally, a religion of the heart and will, of the thoughts and 
emotions, of the passions and conduct to which everythii^ else 
was accessory or subordinate. None could accuse them of being 
Uind to the beauty of poetry, the cogency of reason, the value 
olf divine truth, the majesty of the divine dispensatione ; but 
one of their peculiarities was, that before beauty, before know- 
ledge, before power, before self-satisfaction, they placed the 
simple-hearted and determined purifi^tion of the will aii4 
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affections. This unflinching reference to troe-heartediihss as 
an avenue to all that Christians hope for, is constantly break- 
ing forth in these earlier works of Dr. Mozley ; but it is in 
some of his later works that his fervent sense of this supremacy 
is most adequately expressed. In force of language, fertility 
of illnsti^on, and vividness of conception, they are scarcely 
iuperior to what is now published. In maturity of style and 
balance of thought they are. And in this they are remarkable, 
that while the author does not shrink from employing the full 
force of his intellect on the various great questions which our 
days have brought forth, he most rises above himself when 
be most directly asserts the inherent and illimitable authority 
of the central truth of moralify, tears all disguise from its 
counterfeits, and casts the human heart naked at the feet of 
its Judge.” 
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The Collects of the Day. 

Ant Exposition, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the 
Communion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, Soloes, and 
General Character ; and Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded 
Collects of the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulbum, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 

T^o Vols, Third Edition. Crown Svo. 8j. each. Sold separately. 

Thoughts upon the Liturgical Gospels 

for the Sundays, one for each day in the year. With an introduction on their 
origin, history, Hie modifications made in them by the Reformers and by the 
Revisers of the Prayer Book, the honour always paid to them in the Church, 
and the proportions in which they are drawn from the Writings of the Four 
Evangelibts. ' 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 

Tivo Vols. Crown^Svo. 16s, 


Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever. 

A Poem in Twelve Books. 

By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
stead, andk Rural Dean. 

Om Shilling Edition^ iSmo ; With red borders ^ i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

The Small Svo. Edition may still be had., 31. (id. 

Weariness. 

A Book for the T.anguid and Ixinely. 

By H. L. Sidney Lear, Editor of “For Days and V’^ears,’* “Christian 
Biographies,” etc. 

Large Type. Third Edition. Small %vo. 5^. 

The Apostolic Liturgy and the Epistle 

to the Hebrews : Being a Commentary on the Epistle in its Relation to the 
Holy Eucharist, with Appendices on the Liturgy of the Primitive Church. 

By John Edward Field, M. A., Vicar of Benson. 

Croton %vo. i2s. 


A fter Death. 

An Examination of the testimony of Primitive Times respecting the Slate of 
the Faithful l>ead, and the Relationship to the Living. 

By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D , Canon of Ely, See. 

Fonrtk Edition. Crmtm 
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The ' Organisation of the Early Chris* 

tianSChuftli^s. Eight Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford In 
the ySsr 1880. On th*' Foundat m of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., 
Canon of SalLbury. 

• By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D,I).. Vlce-Princij>al of S. Mary Hall* Grinheld, 
lecturer on the Seph*a|dnt, Oxford, and Rector of Purlcigh. 

Second Editum. 8&0, ioe, 6 </. 

^ Narrative of Events connected with 

the Publication of the ct for the Times.” With an Introduction 
aiid Su implement extending to ‘le Present Time, 

By William Palmer, Author )f “ Origuies Lilurgica’,” etc, 

• Cr<fiv 8 vo, 6 d, 

Corpus Christi. 

A Manual of Devotion for the HIes>cd Sacrament. 

With a Preface by the ‘^ivcv. H. Montagu Villiera, Vicar of S. 
Paul’s, Wilton Place. 

With red bonhn. Royal yimo, 2J. 

All your Care. 

1 V L. C. Skey, Autho.* of “Comforted of (Jotl : Tbi^ights for Mourners,” 
.Vith a Preface by the Rev, R. W. Randall, M,A,t Vicar of All ^nts, 
Clifton, • 

32 we. IS. 

a 

Maxims and Gleajfngs from the 

Writings of John Keble, M.A. Selected and arranged for daily use. 

By C, M. S., Compiler of “ Daily Gleanings of the ,Satntly Life*” 
“ Under the Cross,” etc. With an Introduction by the Rev. M. P, 
Sadler, Rector of Iloniton, Devon. 

Crown litmo, 2s, 

Guides and Goads, 

An English Translation of Ethica ct Spiritoali A. Being short Sayings 
from the Fathers and other Ancient Authors. 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

Cro7tfH i6mo, is. fid. 

Here and There. 

Quaint Quotations. A Book of Wit. 

Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear, Editor of “ For Days and Years,” “The 
Life of S. Francis de Seles,” etc., etc. 

Crown 8vo. y. 
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like Childrens Hymn Book. 

For use in Children’s Services, Sunday Schools, and Families, arrayed in 
Older of the Church’s Year. • 

Published under the revision of the Right Rev. W. Walsham How, 
Bishop Suffragan for East London ; the Right Rev. Ashton Ozenden, 
late Bishop ofMontreal and Metropolitan of Canada ; and the Rev. John 
BUerton, Rector of Barnes. 

A. Roycd Sewed, id. ; Cloth limp, 2d. 

B. Royal ‘yimo. Cloth, is. ; Cloth extra, is. 6d. 

C. IVith Music, Crown %vo. Cloth, ss. ; Cloth extra, 31. 


The Vision of the Holy Child. 

An Allegory. 

By Edith S. Jacob, Author of The Gate of Paradise.” 

With Illustration. Square l6mo. is. 6d. 


Characteristics and Motives • of the 

Christian Life. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral in Lent and 
Advent, 1877. 

By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, 
and Rector S. Alban’s, Manchester. 

Third Edition, c Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


The Annotated Bible. 

Being a Household Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending 
the Results of Modem Discovery and Criticism. 

By John Henry Blunt, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of ‘*The Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer,” etc. 

Three Voh. With Maps, etc. Demy ^0. Sold separately. 

Vol. I. (668 pages.) Containing the General Introduction, with 
Text and Annotations on the Books from Genesis to Esther. 
31J. 6</. 

Vol. II. (720 pages.) Completing the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha. 31s. 6d. 

Vol. III. (826 pages.) Containing the' New *Testament and 
General Index. 21s. 


Henri Dominique Lacordaire. 

A Biographical Sketch. 

By H. L. Sidney Lear, Author of Christian Biographies,” etc. 
With Frontispiece. Second Edition, Crown Svo. qs. 6d, 
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The Witness of the Passion of our Most 

Redeemer. 

By the Rev. W. J. Kncx Little, M.A., Canon Kesidentiaiy of Wofotttcr, 
and Rector of S. Allmn^s, Manchester. 

Croum Svo. $s. 6t/, 

Thoughts for Holy Days and Vigils. 

Original and Selected. 

With a Preface by t!je Lord Bishop of Deny. 

The Co?tfessions of S. Augustine. 


In Ten Rooks. 


ranslaled and Editid by fHe Rev. W. H. 
of Kirk by Misperton, \’orksIiire. 


Hutchings, M.A., Rector 


Cheap Pldktion. i6mo. 2s 6d, 

Also toiih red borders. Small %vo. 5 r. 


The Life of fustification: 


A 5if»rics of Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints^ Margaret Street. 
V" the Rev. George Body, M.A., Canon of DurhaniL^ 

Sixth Edition. Crown ^vo, as. td. 

t> ^ 

Th^ Life of Temptation: 

A Course of Lectures delivered in Substance at S. Peter’s, Eaton Squares 
also at VII Saints’, Mar^rct Street. * 

By the Rev. George Body, M.A., Canon of Durham. 

Fifth Edition. Crffton &vo, 41 . 6i. 

Christian Womanhood and Christian 

Sovereignty. 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

Crmvn i6mo. is. 


A Church ^listory. 


By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

Four Vols. Crown %vo. Sold separately. 

Vol. 1. To THE Council or Nicaa, A.D. 325 . 7'htrd Edition. 

Vol. II. To THE Council OF Constantinople, A.D. 3 Si. 

Vols. ni. & IV.-P'rom THE Council of Constantinople, a.d. 381, 
TO THE Council of Chalcej>on, a.d. 451 ; with Index to the 
Whole Work. 6s. each Volume. 
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Thoughts on the prescribed use of Bijead 

and Wine in the Lord's Supper. By a Communicant. * 

Edited by the Rev. R. W. Johnson, M.A,, Vicar of S. Giles*, Pack- 
wood, Warwickshire. 

Paper Caver^ is, 

Edward Bouverie Pusey. 

A Sermon preached in St. Margaret's Church, Prince's Road, Liverpool, in 
Aid of the Pusey Memorial Fund, on Sunday, January 20, 1884. 

By H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon Residentiary of S. Paul's. 

%V 0 . Paper Caver, 6d, 

The S.P.C.K. and the Qreed of Saint 

Athanasius, Remarks upon some recent action of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, together with a digest of evidenc|^ proving the Creed to be earlier 
than the Ninth Century. 

By Q. D. W. Ommanney, M.A., Vicar of Draycot, Somerset ; Author of 
“ The Athanasian Creed : an Examination of Recent Jheories respecting 
its Date and Origin,” and of “ Early History of the Athanasian Cre^.’* 
%vo. Paper Cover ^ is, 

« 

Solitude aUd Sympathy in the presence of 

Death. A Sermon preached in (Quebec Chapel on Sunday, March 30, 1884, 
with reference to the Death of H.R.II, Prince I^eopold, Duke of Albany. 

By the Rev. Edward Bi^ersteth Ottlcy, M.A., Minister of Quebec 
Chapel. 

%vo. Paper Coi*er, 6d, 

What says the Bible as to Marrying a 

Deceased Wife’s Sister. 

By the Rev Daniel A. Beaufort, M.A., formerly Rector of Lymn-with- 
Warburton, Cheshire. 

Crown %vo. Sewed, yl. 

True Temperance^ as taught, by the Bible, 

By M. A. Austen Leigh. 

Crmtm %fvo. Sewed, yl. 

Sobriety. 

Teachings of Holy Scripture on this subject applied to recent developments 
of the Temperance Movement. 

By the Rev. C. Lambert Coghlan, M.A., Vicar of Marchwood, Hants. 
Crvum 8tv. Sewed, yi. 
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A nnotated Book of Common Prayer. 

Being ui Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the iSevotional 
System of the Church of England. 

Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., F.S.A., Author of ** The 
History of the Reformation,” “The Annotated Bible,” etc., etc. 

Revised and Enlarged EdiHon. ^o. is,; 

OTf Hal f bound in Morocco^ £i iis, 6d, 


Private Prayers. 

Bv the Rev. B. ] 


By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Edited, with a Preface, by 
H. P. Liddon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of S. Paul's. 

Second Edition, Royal yimo, 2 s, 6d, 


Conjectural Emendations^ of Passages in 

Ancient Authors, and other Papers. • ^ 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

%vo. 4s, 

Lectures on the Industrial Revolution ft 

England. Popular Addresses, Notts, and other Fragments. 

By the late Arnold Toynbee, Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Together with a Short Memoir by B. Jowett, Master of Balliol College, 
Oadord. • 

• Svo, los, 6d, 

The Limits of htdhndual Liberty. 

An Essay. 

By Francis C. Montague, M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

%vo, [In the Press, 


Sophocles. 

Translated into English Verse. 

By Robert Whitelaw, Assistant Master in Rugby School ; late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cremm 8x. 


Tlu A nnual Register. 

A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1883. 

8i«. i8r. 
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